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ITALIAN LITERATURE 


CHAPTER I 

FROM THE MIDDLE AGES TO THE 
RENAISSANCE 


I 


Italian is an uninterrupted continuation and develop*' 
ment of the Latin spoken by the inhabitants of the 
peninsula and its neighbouring islands at the time of 
what (in loose phraseology) is called the Fall of the 
Roman Empire. The literary language of Italy, origin^ 
allv the Tuscan dialect, holds the primacy among all 
otner Romance or nco-Ladn vernaculars in that it ‘^pre¬ 
serves the ancient Latin lin^istic patrimony in its most 
genuine evolution,” and is the purest representative of 
me language of ancient Roman culture.” 

The development of Italian was slow; it k not until 
the sixties of the tenth century that we first meet with 
sentences that are intentionally vernacular and used as 
such for official purposes. Tardy, too, was the appear¬ 
ance of a vernacular literature when Italy is compared 
with France. A few uncouth Italian poems have been 
preserved from the end of the twelfth century: the 
jingling rhymes of a wandering Tuscan minstrel, Some 
lines on contemporary events, an allegorical composition 
from Montecassmo. From beyond me Alps came die 
influences that were to blend with the native dasstcal 


tradition to form the new national literature of Italy: 
the French ]ongleur$ with their songs, the troubadentrs 
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rotnaiitic or chivalrous ” love, and, somewhat later, 
Frendi poetry and prose. In 1226, St Francis of Assisi 
oomoosed his Laudes creaturarum, or ** Canticle of 
Brotner Sun.** About the same time, or a little earlier, 
Italian lyrical poetry suddenly breaks into full flower 
in rile south. 


This poetry centred in the Court of Frederick IL, the 
Suabian kin^ of Sicily (the kingdom formed by the 
Normans, wmch included all the south of the peninsula), 
who was crowned Emperor in 1220. We speak of these 
poets, whether actually natives of the island or coming 
nrom the Italian mainland, as forming the ‘"Sicilian 
School/' Following the troubadours, they established a 
convention and poetical phraseology in treating of love, 
whidh was practically the only subject with which they 
deak. They introduced the canzone, the stateliest form 
of Italian lyric, and invented the sonnet. Though 
naturally no remains of the popular poetry of Sicily and 
Apulia nave been preserved from so early a date, it can 
hardly be doubted that such poetry of the people existed, 
and its motives were not unfrequently adopted by these 
coiirdy singers to give fresh life to the matter whi^ thty 
derived from their Provencal models. Much in this 


poetry is artificial and conventional; but there is true 
oeauty in the lyrics of Giacomo da Lendno (the 
“ Notary *’) and of Giacomino Puglicsc, while the com¬ 
plaint by Rinaldo d*Aquino of the girl whose lover has 
gone on the Crusade is one of the treasures of mediaeval 
poetry. The language originally used in dicse lyrics 
was a sidliano illustre, an ennooled vernacular Wnkh 


tended towards what was to become the literary language 
of Italy, but retained southern elements which left traces 
in Italian poetry even beyond the thirteenth century. 
Dialect is more pronouncea, though even here not pure 
J^iCtlbn, in the nunous contrasto of Cielo Dalcamo, the 
ifAriied dialogue between lover and lady (composed be- 
»twcen 1231 and 1250X well known to English readers in 
Rcifsmi*s translatton* 

Alter the death of Frederick in which wm fol** 
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lowed by the fall of his dynasty with his son Manfred 
in 1266 and the severing of Sicily from Italy by the 
Vespers of Palermo in 1282, the poetical hepmony passed 
away from the south. A second phase of the ‘^Sicilian 
School ** had arisen in Tuscany, where its acknowledged 
master is Guittonc d’Arezzo (d. 1294). Guittonc’s 
lan|puage is unpolished, his style obscure and rugged, but, 
unlike his preaecessors, his art is impressed with his own 
individuality, reflecting the internal conflicts and external 
events of his own life. To him and his followers is 
due the extension of the subject-matter of “courtly 
poetry “ from love to ethical and political as well as 
religious themes. His great poem on the overthrow of 
Florentine liberty at tnc battle of Montaperd (1260) 
initiates the scries of canzoni on contemporary events, 
which is one of the glories of Italian lyrical poetry. 
From the school of Guittonc rose the poet whom Dante 
was to acclaim as the father of “ the sweet new style “: 
Guido Guinicclli of Bologna (d. 1275). The “ p^ of 
light and colour/’ his sonnets anticipate the Vita Nuot^a, 
while in his masterpiece, the canzone of Love and the 
Gcndc Heart, human love is harmonised with the divine, 
and a conception is set forth of the spiritual nature of 
true nobility which Dante was to make his own. Chiaro 
Davanzati of Florence is a notable foUowcr of 45 uittone, 
who felt Guinicclii’s influence. The “ sweet new style ” 
was further developed by a greater Florentine poet wnom 
Dante was proud to call “ the first of my friends,” Guido 
Cavalcanti (d. ijoo), who ignored or rejected the mystical 
side of Guinicefli’s creed, and later by Cino da ristoia 
(d. 1337), whom Dante regards as the chief poet of love 
among his contemporaries. The realistic burlcscmc and 
satirical sonnets of another Florentine, Rustico di Filippo 
(an older contemporary of Cavalcanti), introduced a 
poetic genre that became typically Tuscan, but arc sur¬ 
passed in power as in self-revelation by those of Cecco 
Angiolicri of Siena (d. about 1312), who “anticipates 
Villon from afar.” At the beginning of the fourteenth 
century, we have the vivid sonnet sequences for the 
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iDdiMilllip ^ the )rear and ikt days ol tbe metkf df Folgidre 
da San Gimignano^ the author, too, of fierce political 
idsmets, in wEidi he hurls defiance at fleaven itsdf for 
die defeat of the Guclfii at Montccatini (1315). 

To die Florentine notary and statesman, Brunetto 
latint, when in exile in Prance after the battle of Monta^ 
perti, is due the (hdactic allegorical poem, II Ttsorem 
{about 1262), anticipating the Divina Comintdia in the 
motive of the author finding himself lost in a spiritual 
wood at a critical moment of nis public life. In northern 
Italy, from the earlier part of the century onwards, and 

C ^aps influenced by the heretical movements in Lorn- 
y, there was a notable production of poetry, mainly 
dida^c and religious, written in Alexandrine verse and 
in a language based upon local dialect. The last and 
chief poet of this school is the Milanese citizen, Bonvesin 
da Riva (d. drea 1313). In Umbria, where the influence 
of St. Francis was c^cially powerful, a truly mat 
rdi^ous poet arose in Jacoponc da Todi (d. 1306), vmose 
^intual lyrics, or laude, are the supreme expression of 
Franciscan mysticism in song. 

Prose developed more slowly, and here the first centre 
was not the Sicilian Coiut, but Bologna with its famous 
University. There cxist^ in Italy the professed 
rhetoricians and mmmarians, the masters of the m 
dkfandi. Italian literary prose begins when such men 
turiied from setting models of elegant composition in 
Ladn to show how similar methods might be applied to 
the vernacular; the earliest extant examples, for letters 
an4 for speeches, arc those attributed to Gtiido Faba in 
die thirties and forties of the centurv. The vernacular 
ictitrf of the poet, Guittone d*Arczzo, show tiiis 
rh^tc^cai influence. Soon after 1250 begin the trans¬ 
lations from Latin and French, one of the earliest being 
a caimpilation of ancient histo^ ending with the founda- 
ti# of Rome, written in the local dialect of die Eternal 
itself. Conspicuous among such translations is a 
velfsion of the Frenobi prose romance of Tristram—^known 
m ^the Trismm Rkmrimno —of singular interest to the 
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student of Arthuriauism. The famous Tapola RitQnda 
~aii attempt anticipating that of Malorv to fuse the 
Arthurian lej^nds into a consistent wnolc—‘is now 
known to belong to a somewhat later epoch. Towards 
the end of the century comes the delightful Cento nopelh 
anticie, a collection of stories, drawn from various 
^rces ^d some from the actual life of the times, includ¬ 
ing a singularly beautiful version of the death of the 
fair maiden of Astolat for the love of Lancelot. 

It must be remembered that the literary language of 
Italy in prose before Dante was still essentially Latin. 
In l^tin arc the works of St, Thomas Aquinas, inter¬ 
preting for wcstiern Christendom the philosophy of Aris¬ 
totle, and restating the doctrines of the Church in the 
terms of the wisdom of the Greeks; in Latin, too, is the 
Chronicle of Fra Salimbcnc of Parma, one of the most 
vivid books of the later Middle Ages. But, before the 
thirteenth centiu7 ended, men began to compose, not 
only chronicles, but also philosophical and scientific 
treatises, in Italian. Thus we have the Libra della com- 
posizione del Mondo (1282) of Fra Ristoro d’Arc2:zo, and 
the Introduzione alle oirttk (circa 1290), a kind of pil¬ 
grim’s progress, of the Florentine Bono Giamboni, and 
towards the end of the century, by an anonymous writer, 
the first vernacular Cronica Fiorentina, 


n 

Italian poetry had thus already reached a high stage 
of artistic development, more particularly in the lyriod 
sphere* and Italian prose was more slowly evolving as a 
medium of literary utterance, when the supreme p^ of 
the Italian nation—perhaps tte greatest figure in the 
Uteraturt of the world—arose in Florence. It has been 
truly said ^at there is no single figure in the national 
and literary annals of other lands who repraents fm his 
countrymoi what Dante represents for Italians* Dante 
AHghierii is the symbol of that essential and 
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matbr^etfi continuity between dastical Rome and modem 
Inly which is die dominant note of lulian dvilisatioti 
thrwghout die centuries; he is, to some extent, the 
hither of Italian language and Italian literature; the 
incarnation of Italy’s ^ius, the interpreter of her past 
and the prophet of her future. He is not only die 
supreme poe^ but the national hero of Italy. A man 
of acdon no less than of thought, he strove in the mr* 
bulent poUdes of bis dme to translate his dream from 
the sphere of ideas to the sphere of facts: first, his 
dream of the city-state, for which he strove so manfully 
within the walls of Florence, “ Florence the most beau* 
ttful and most famous daughter of Rome”; and then, 
when he went forth into exile (1302) under sentence 
of death and his eyes opened to a wider polidcal horizon, 
his dream of a restored unity of civilisation in a reno¬ 
vated Roman Empire, a dream of peace and freedom for 
mankind, in which Italy should have a leading part to 
play. Thus, it has been said, Dante died to Fiorence 
ana rose a citizen of Italy. 

Dante first appears as a lyrical poet, influenced by 
• Cavalcand and Guiniceili, but his sonnets and canzoni 
soon surpass his predecessors in the school of the dolee 
stU muouo. About 1292, he collected the majority of 
these lyrics, setting them in a prose narrative and com¬ 
mentary to form the Vita Nuova, the stonr of his love 
for Beatrice, mystically interpreted, and closing in the 
pimnise to say of her ^‘what hath never been said of 
any woman.*’ His other lyrical poems, composed pai^y 
beiCMre and pmly during the earlier years of his exile, 
knemn collectively as the Rime, are unequal, but include 
sevorai masterpieces among the canzoni: notably the 
Tft ianne, an allegorical canzone on Justice, in which 
hr hc^ds his exile as an honour, andcipating die later 
lewr to a friend in Fiorence, where he refuses to return 
Ittuier dishonouring conditions and declares himself me 
'mmfimns fmtitiam. In the earlier part of his exile 
Pante begs^ but left unfinished, two prose works: the 
Hr Vtdg0ri Bloquemtia (drat 1304), on die Italian Ian- 
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^age and the art of poetry, at times starding modern m 
Its critical intuition; tne Convivio {circa 1307), an attemm 
to make the new scholastic philosophy accessible to im 
unlearned in the form of a commentary upon certain of 
his own canzoni. Towards the end of the latter work 
we find the first expression of Dante’s idealistic im¬ 
perialism, of which, when Henry of Luxemburg ap¬ 
peared as the renovator of the Empire and the deliverer 
of Italy from anarchy, he strove to further the realisation 
with his impassionea letters (1310-1311) on the Emperor’s 
behalf, and to set forth with philosophical fullness in 
his great Latin treatise, the Monarchia (circa 1313). The 
fun£imental conception of the Monarchia, that the goal 
of civilisation is the realising of all human potentialities, 
for which universal peace and freedom arc the primary 
requisites, is still of abiding significance; the doctrine— 
m^ified from St. Augustine’s distinction of the Earthly 
and the Heavenly City—of man’s two ends and two 
guides, transferrea from the sphere of Church and State 
to that of the individual soul, becomes part of the 
allegorical framework of the Divina Commedia, To*! 
the last years of Dante’s life (1319-ipi) belong two pas 4 
toral poems in Latin hexameters, the Ecloget; the nrst~ 
in particular is a delightful composition, revealing the. 
more gentle side of his character. 

It is uncertain when Dante began the Diuina Co#w-X 
media, but, while some scholars hold that the Inferno^ 
and Purgatorio were composed before the death of Henryu 
of Luxemburg (1313), it seems clear that the work wasC 
only completed with the Paradiso within the last year 
of the poet’s life (1321). It takes the form of a spirituaT 
piigrimage in which he is led by Virgil—^thc poet of 
Rome and her Empire become tne symbol of HumaoT 
Phtlostmhy based on Reason—through Hell and Purgatory 
to tte Earthly Paradise; from which Beatrice—the syiid>m 
now of Divine Science founded on Revelation—brings 
h^, through the nine moving spheres of Paradise, 
to an antiemation of the Beatific Vision in the Empyreasi 
Heaven. Dante transforms the traditional vision of the 
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i?^bd? World into k supremo work of art, d^iddng man 
imd nature in the mirror of eternity. The Vimm Com- 
tmdia is at once the first vernacular poem of the modern 
world that can claim equality with the masterpieces of 
classical antiquity and the prophetical book of the Middle 
Ages. Dante is the successor alike of the poets of ancient 
Rome and of the prophets of the Old Testament The 

S lendour of his art, the pregnant concision of his style, 
c perfect correspondence of thought with utterance, he 
would himself attribute to his study of the Latin poets, 
but it becomes a thing essentially his own, drawing fresh 
harmonies from that new Italian language which is itself 
At speech of imperial Rome grown to maturity. The 
passion for righteousness, the zeal for God’s house, of 
the Hebrew prophets in like manner acquires with him 
a new colour from the mystics and theologians of the 
Middle Ages, with their philosophical ardour, their 
synthesis of human thought in the terms of Aristotelian 
philoso{^y, their belief in the power of the human soul 
to transcend, here and now, me measure of humanity. 
Dante is the supreme interpreter of an epoch of abiding 
fimificance in the histoiy of man. He interprets not 
omy by rendering intelligible the intellectual, political, 
ana religious heritage of the later Middle Ages, but also 
by his unique revelation of the passions and motives of 
hss contemporaries; the men and women, with whose 
iouli he meets and speaks in his visionary journey 
through the three spirit realms, stand out from his cantos 
*widi an actuality, a dramatic power of delineation that 
Shakespeare himself was hardly to surpass. And, 
thoogh “ man meriting or dcmcriting ” is professedly his 
fub|ect, the poem is likewise a treasury of the most 
^mful and delicate transcripts from external nature: 

&eflies gleaming on the hillside at nightfall after the 
lcKn|r summer day, the quivering of the sea at dawn, 
^ appearance of the stars at the first rise of evening, 
,|iief *0®® of the skylark. Dante is the p^t of what 
called love’s possible divinidcs and 
prophecies”; and be it the poet of Eternity 
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he ends bv retlising his souPs whole capacity of 
love and knowledge, secs “bound by love into one 
vdiume what is dispersed in leaves throughout the uni* 
verse,” and finds desire and will brougm into perfect 
harmony with “ the Love that moves the Sun and dw 
ocher stars.” 


Ill 

If Dante is the prophet of the Middle Ages, Francesco 
Petrarca (1304-137!) is the first modern man of letters 
and the father 01 the classical revival. In his Latin 
works he attempted to make a more classical Latinity 
than that of the Church the language of the literary 
world. His copious letters, collected in great part by 
himself, are his more vital work in this medium, but 
some of his eclogues and metrical epistlCs arc not without 
charm, and, among his prose treatise, the Secretum is 
the key to the great love of his life and the poetry that 
it inspired. The laurel crown, which he received upon 
the Capitol in 1341, was gained by his unfinished Latin 
epic, the Africa, into which he poured his worship of 
the greatness of ancient Rome; but the true poet is 
revealed in his Italian lyrics, the Rime or Canzonicre, 
which he himself styled ” Rcrum vulgarium fragmenta.” 
Written throughout his life from youth to old age, it 
was in his last eight years that Petrarca revised these 
“rime sparse,” and put them into the order in which 
he would have them read, dividing the collection into 
two parts, the point of division being apparently 1347, 
the year before the death of Laura, when the poet takes 
diought within himself and seeks a new mode of life. 

Petrarca's style is sometimes marred by sought-out 
antithesis and conceits, but, at their best, these lyncs are 
delicate miniatures of every mood of the poet’s soul, 
while bringing the traditional Italian measures to their 
last technical perfection. In the first part of the 
his love is a perpetual conflict between flesh and spirit; 
represented now as something pure and holy, now ac 
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an immibe which his higher nature is omstancly 

llnigglmg. Laura, whether near when the poet is in 
Provence, or ever present in his mind and heart when 
far away from her in Italy, dominates the scene* But 
Ibve is not the only theme. The great political canzone, 
introduced by Guittonc, with Pctrarca becomes natimial> 
in die Spirto gentil, the appeal to the new ruler of Rome, 
whether Ck>la di Rienzo or another, whose renovation of 
the Eternal City will awaken all Italy from her slumber, 
and the Itdia mia, widi its cry for peace and its convic¬ 
tion that it lies in the power of Italian arms to achieve 
die desdnies of the nadon. No jpolidcal echoes break 
in upon the solenm harmonj of the second part of the 
Rime, and the interior conflict has become reminiscence 
only, in those most spiritual of love poems to Laura after 
her death. Pctrarca^s later sonnets and canzoni have a 
riper beau^ than the composidons of his youth, and 
Laura in Paradise is a more living personality to the 
reader than she had generally seemea when on earth. 
The final canzone to the Blessed Virgin is a masterpiece 
of poetical craftsmanship, and at the same dme so ind- 
mate in its subieedvity that it reads like a confession 
unckr seal which it is almost a sacrilege to overhear. 

Contemporaneous with his later lyrics is Petrarca’s 
otdjr mher work in the vernacular, the Trionfi, upon 
which he was sdll engaged in the last year of his life. 
It is a poem in terza rima, the metre of the Divim 
CommeiiM, in which he gives allegorical form to his 
own inner life and spiritual experience in a scries of 
vmolis: the triumphs of Love, Purity, Death, Fame, 
TinW, and Eternity. He does not end, like Dant^ by 
being absorbed in the andcipadon of the Beatific Vision, 
bm m the dream of the glorified beauty of Laura in die 
Rotmrecdon: ** What then will it be to rebehold her in 
Heaven?** 

The worshipper of the memory of Dante and ad<»ring 
frieikd of Petrarca, himself the third member of the 
Tuscan triumvirate, Giovanni Boccacd (1313-1375)# 
BocCaecio, covers a wider field in literature* ui dbe 
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years preceding the pestilence of 1348, be produced a 
scries of minor works in the vernacular^ composed partly 
at Naples, partly at Florence, and largely inspired by his 
love for Fiammctta, the daughter of King Robert of 
Naples. The Filocolo is a prose romance based upon an old 
French poem. The Filostrato and Tescide, stories which 
Chaucer rehandled as TroUus and Criseyde and the 
Knightes Tale, made ottava rima, already used in short 
popular poems, the standard measure for Italian narra* 
tivc and romantic poetry. The Ninfale Fiesolano, in 
the same measure, inaugurates a kind of poetry much 
practised in the Renaissance, creating new classical myths 
tor the hills and streams and fair places of Italy. With 
the Ameto Boccaccio introduced me prose pastoral and 
vernacular eclogue into Italian literature. Tnc Amorosa 
Visione, in terza rima, is a cynical allegory of the 
author’s own life at Naples, which reads almost as a 

E arody of Dante. In the Fiammetta, in prose, the lady 
erselt tells the story of her relations with Bocxaccio 
(under the name of Panhlo) in a fashion difficult to 
reconcile with the place she holds in his memory in later 
years. 

With the Decameron, written between 1348 and 1353, 
modern fiction came into being. In these hunched 
stories, Boccaccio gave artistic form to the novella, and 
held it up as a mirror to contemporary life. He drew 
to some extent from literary sources and tradition, and 
the device of putting the tales together in an independent 
framework was, perhaps, due to the widely diffused 
“ Book of the Seven Sages but, in the main, he bases 
himself upon the life and sentiment of his own days, 
coloured, it may be, by the loosening of moral and soaal 
tics that followed the great pwtilence, so terribly 
described in his introduction. In contrast to the poem 
of I^tc, the Decameron has been called the Human 
Comedy of the age. With hardly ever a glimpse of 
their higher aspirations (though here and there arc talcs 
with a fine toudi of chivalrous sentiment), we arc shown 
the daily doings of the men and women of die four* 
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mmatf, md overhaur their familiar talk. Boo 
mm 0 *$ humour too often guises from immoral situattoniy 
lor at core of the book is a revolt against the ascetic 
oonceptton of life, religion itself being at times carica- 
Oired and pressed into the service of the flesh; but he 
tuulorstands the comedy of character as well, though 
hit attempts at tragedy generally fail. A realist down 
to minute detail, he can portray characters which arc of 
aU time though wearing the garb of a particular age, 
and at telling his stories nc has had few superiors. Tlic 
style of the Decameron, in more elaborate passages, 
snows an attempt to make the vernacular imitate the 
structure of classical Latin prose, but not so obtrusively 
as in his earlier works. 

Later, under the influence of Pctrarca, Boccaccio 
turned to the composition of Latin treatises, of which 
the literary merits are scanty, though among his Latin 
ede^^es one—the Olympia, in which he is visited by 
the glorified spirits of his dead children—has both charm 
and tenderness. To this period belongs one small 
masterpiece in Italian: his Trattatello in laude di Dante, 
the life of Dante, which has come down to us in two 
forms, both from his hand. In 1373 he was appointed 
puUk lecturer on Dante by the Commune of Florence, 
dbe substance of his discourses being preserved in the 
form of his unfinished commentary on the Inferno. 
Boccacdo^s sonnets run through all his life, mainly 
m^ired by his love for Fiammetta, and, after his con- 
veifimi, take a religious tone; his last, a few months 
beloft his death, is addressed to Petrarca in Paradise. 


IV 

In the early years of the fourteenth century die series 
C|| Florentine historians begins with Dino Compagni 
Pi X324), in a singularly vivid picture of die factions 
native dty, and Giovanni Villani, who began Ids 
giflint: work in 1300, the year of Dante's vision, and, 
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d^iftg of the pestilence in left it to be continued by 
his brother Mattco (d. 1363). Other cities, more slowly 
and with less skilful writers, followed with vernacular 
chronicles. The Paduan poet and patriot, Albertino 
Mussato, who like Dante died in exile (1329), composed 
his Ladn histories of the Emperor Henry and the Italian 
vicissitudes that followed his death, as also in Latin the 
Eccrinis, a tragedy in the manner of Seneca, “ to instruct 
those present or to come to preserve free governments 
and to shun tyrannies.” The century is rich in ascetic 
and religious works in the vernacular, whether original 
or translated, in a prose more simple and natural than 
that of Boccaccio, but with a charm and efficacy of its 
own. Two masterpieces in this kind arc Lo specchio 
della vera penitenza (1354) of the prior of Santa Maria 
Novella, Fra Jacopo Passavanti, and that most beloved 
of all Franciscan books, the Fioretti di San Francesco. 
The Lihro della Dimna Dottrina of St. Catherine of 


Siena (d. 1380) makes a less direct appeal than do her 
wonderful letters which, addressed to men and women 
in every sphere and condition of life, strive to unite the 
world into one vast ideal democracy of love. 

A notable poet of the middle of the century is Fazio 
degli Uberti, a Florentine born in exile, who died at 
Verona shortly after 1368. In the Ditmmondo, he 
sought to do for the world of the living what Dante 
had done for that of the dead, representing himself as 

g lided over the lands by Solinus, the classicargcographcr. 

is canzoni are of more artistic value, realising Dante’s 
dc^ition of this lyric measure as tragica conjugasio, 
a composition in the highest style, better perhaps than 
any omers of die age save those of Petrarca himself; 
famous among them is the rebuke to Charles of Luxem¬ 
burg in the name of Italy, where the new Ghibcllinism 
becomes the cause of Italian nationality. But this s$ a 
century rich in the political lyric. The Canzone di 
Roma of Bindo di Cionc (135s), a Sienese, anticipates 
the unity of Italy under a single king, while a remark* 
able sonnet-icquence by Francesco dt Vannozzo (1389} 
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Mid ft cftozoiie Simone Scrdini (1402) hail die national 
Messiah and i^g in the person of Gian Galeazao 
Vs$eoati» the first Duke of Milan. The Qmdriregh 
^*394'*I402) of the Dominican bishop, Fcdcrigo Frezzi, 
in imitation of Dante, attempts to rehandle the vision 
irf the other world in accordance with the life and 
dbonght of the end of the Trecento. 

In Florence there was a characteristic development of 
what Carducd calls pocsia borghese: a poetry which 
has abandoned the idealism of the early Tuscans, draw¬ 
ing inspiration from daily life and contemporary events, 
speaking the langua^ of the people. Its chief repre¬ 
sentative is Antonio Pucci, the public crier of the Com¬ 
mune, whose copious poetry runs from 1333 to 1384. 
His friend, Franco Saccnctti, who died about 1400, works 
on ft higher social and artistic plane, in his musical lighter 
lyrics and his political poems which arc the sincere ex¬ 
pression of Florentine patriotism in the cp<xh of the 
strujggle with Pope Gregory XI. and the rising of the 
tmskuled workmen in the Tumult of the Ciompi. His 
prose Notftlle, full of the practical jokes and witty 
retorts in which the age delighted, represent a more 
primitive and spontaneous stage of the novelist’s art 
than does the Decameron, 

The fourteenth century is the golden age of the can- 
tari, popular narrative poems in ottava rima, recited or 
sung by professional cantastorie to the people in the 
punlic squares of Italian cities. Several of the best— 
the Gismirante, Madonna Uonessa, and La Reina 
d*Orien$e —^are by Antonio Pucci; but the majority, run¬ 
ning from shortly before 1330 into the following cen¬ 
tury, have come down to us anonymously. Some deal 
wim the stories of Charlemagne and his Paladins, ** the 
matter of France but the most delightful are from the 
Arthurian cycle, whether based upon the regular legends 
el Tristram and Lancelot, or more or less reproducing 
the so<alled Breton Lays.” Among the latter, Pm- 
arl&i Gaia, the love of Su* Gawain for a daughter of 
Mdtrgan le Fay, and Carduino, the ule of Sir Lihaus, are 
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of significance also for the student of comparative litera¬ 
ture; while the Lancilotto, or “Destruction of iht 
Round Table/* covers the same ground as the English 
stanaaic Morte Arthur and the closing books of Malory*! 
prose epic. 



CHAPTER n 
THE RENAISSANCE 


1 

PinuitcA and Boccaccio had anticipated the Renaissance. 
The translation of Homer into Latin prose under Boc¬ 
caccio’s auspices by a Calabrian^ Leon Pilatus, however 
inadequate in itsdf, forms a landmark, and Petrarca 
left the spirit of the Classical Revival to successors who, 
accepting and developing the heritage, laid the founda¬ 
tions of modern scholarship. The fifteenth completed 
the work of the fourteenth century in the rediscovery of 
classical Latin authors, and simultaneously the study of 
Greek advanced rapidly with the acquisition of Greek 
manusermts from Constantinople and the coming of 
genuine Greek scholars to occupy chairs in Italian Umver- 
sitiest It is the age of die Humanists, the professed 
interpreters of antiquity and champions of the humani¬ 
ties, whose Eves—somewhat idealised—arc told, with 
vivid detail and charming simplicity, by the Florentine 
bookseUcr, Vespasiano da Bisticci (d. 1498), in his Vise 
di tsSfmim Ulustri, Their chief centre was Florence, with 
ColtiGcio Salutad, Leonardo Bruni, and Poggio Braccio- 
lini; but Milan with Francesco Filelfo, Ferrara with 
Quarino Veronese, Naples with Panormita, Rome with 
Lorenzo Valla^ Biondo Flavto, and Pomponius Laetus 
ahj^td their activities, and a humanist rose to the papal 
tbreme in the person of Enca Silvio Piccolomini as 
Hut II. (d. 146^. Great libraries, like the Vatican and 
dse Medicean (Laurenziana), were founded. In 1465, 
SchUrembeim and Pannartz set up their printing press at 
Subiacq, moving to Rome in 1467; printing was intro- 
dfio|d at Venice in 1469, at Florence m X47X. Hie most 
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famotis of printers, Aldo Manuzio, who proudly claimed 
to be Roman, began working at Venice about 1490, and, 
by the end of tne century, the City of the Lagoons was 
tne chief publishing centre of Europe. 

The spirit of the Classical Revival was unfavourable to 
the literary use of the vernacular, and consequendy the 
first part of the Quattrocento produced comparatively 
litdc of note in Italian. But a strong champion of the 
vulgar tongue appeared in Leon Battista Alberti (1404- 
1472), one of those typical geniuses of the Renaissance 
whose mind roamed over many spheres of human art 
and knowledge. His works—particularly Della tranquil- 
liti dclVanimo (1442) and Ddla Famiglia (1437-1441)— 
brought the dialogue, Ciceronian rather than Platonic, 
into Italian literature, and he maintained that, for Italian 
to take its due place as a literary lanmiage, it was only 
necessary for it to be written with the same care and 
finish as that of the ancients in classical Latin. 

Italian came again into its own in the second half of 
the centuij, when we find three chief literary centres or 
capitals; Florence, Ferrara, and Naples. 

Florence was the scat of the famous revival of 
Platonism, prompted by Cosimo dc’Medici, which, under 
his grandson Lorenzo, developed into what became known 
as me Platonic Academy. In this movement the leading 
spirit, pater platonices familue, was Marsilio Ficino (1433- 
1499), who translated into Latin the complete works of 
Hato and Plotinus, and bai»:d upon them his own har¬ 
monisation of Neo-Platonism with Christianity. These 
doctrines he popularised in his vernacular exposition of 
the Symposium of Plato, Sopra VAmore, with which we 
associate the Neo-Platonic commentary (upon a canzone 
of Girolamo Benivicni) of Giovanni Pico della Miran- 
dola (d. i494)> the most romantic spiritual adventurer of 
the Renaissance. This Florentine Neo-Platonism, with 
its mystical creed of the love-illumined quest of the 
supreme beauty, colours all the highest thought of the 
Renaissance; it passed into English poetry with Spenser 
and found its latest successor in Shelley. 
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Siiniiltaiieomly with this Platonic movemefit^ dim 
a great development of Tuscan poetry, centred in 
Lmnao de’Medid and his immediate circle. The 
matter of the Carolingian cycle, which had taken root 
in north-eastern Italy with Franco-Italian imitations of 
die cAansons dt geste, passed into Tuscany to receive 
fresh treatment in the ottava rima of the cantari and in 
the jprosc romances, like the Reali di Francia, of Andrea 
da Barberino (written in die early years of the fifteenth 
century). For the entertainment of Lorenzo and his 
associates, Luigi Pulci (1432-1484) composed the Afor- 
gmte Maggiore, in which, adopting the manner of the 
amtmtorie, he rehandles the stones of Charlemagne 
and Orlando, in a poem where religion and buffoonery, 
seriousness and burlesque, are blended together widi 
irrepressible wit and a mastery of the Florentine idiom: 
die giant Morg^mte, the demi-giant Marguttc, and the 
less purely comic fiend Astarotto are creations of a 
high order. Lorenzo de*Medici himself (1449-1492), the 
greatest Italian statesman of his age, is not me least of 
its poets. His canzoni and sonnets, upon certain of 
which he wrote a commenta^ in imitation of the Vira 
Nmoifa, are less characteristic than the poems which 
omress his feeling for nature and delight in country 
life, such as the idyllic Ambra, an essay in that local 
mydudogy already practised by Boccaccio, the Caccia col 
Fidamc, the description of a hunting party, and La 
Nencm di Barberino, an artistic idealisation of the real 
love longs of die peasants of the contado. In his 
Altermxwne he pays tribute to the NeoPlatonic move- 
meotf The contrast between his religious lyrics and his 
mystery play, and his licentious carnival songs and 
exmwAj leamdc Beoni (“ the Topers ’*), reflects the 
mmtmg contradictions of bis character that impressed 
even his contemporaries. A member of Lmnzo^s 
housdbold aflkl devoted dient, Angelo Poliziano (1454- 
X4u)» great dasiical scholar and Latin poet, when a mm 
tad composed t^ie Bavola d*Orfto, in a form dosely allied 
to that of die mystery play or $acra rappre$enmmone. 
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here for the first time in the vernacular implied to a 
cbsskal and secular subject. His famous Stanze, cele¬ 
brating the love of Giuliano dc'Mcdici for la bella 
Simonetta, is the litcra^ counterpart of the mytho¬ 
logical paintings of Botticelli and other artists of the 
Quattrocento, happily blending the classicism of the early 
Renaissance with the vernacular tradition of Boccaccio. 
His lyrics sometimes show the same harmonious wed¬ 
ding of the classical poets with the muses of Tuscany, 
but more often he follows Lorenzo in giving artistic form 
to popular p^try, to the peasant songs of the contado 
in nis rispetti, to the dancing songs of the citizens in 
his ballatc, in which he surpasses the Magnifico. 

The early Renaissance in Ferrara was largely due 
to the humanist, Guarino of Verona, and his pupil, 
die Marquess Lionello d’Estc. Here the princes of the 
House of Estc, especially Duke Ercole I., played the 
same part in fostering art and letters as did the Medici 
in Florence. Contemporaneously with the poets of 
Lorenzo’s circle, we have the first great court poet of 
Ferrara in the Count of Scandiano, Matteo Maria 
Boiardo (1441-1494). In his Amorum libri, three books 
of love lyrics in the vernacular, although Petrarcan 
motives arc not lacking, there is a freshness and 
originally, a romantic wealth of colour and imagery, 
which gives them a place of their own. His Orlanio 
Innamorato, in imaginative quality perhaps the highest 
achievement of Itauan vernacular poetry during die 
fifteenth century, is not an epic, but a poetical romance 
of chivalry. It is a fusion of the “ matter of France ” 
with the matter of Britain.” Taking his heroes from 
the figures of the cycle of Charlemagne, Boiardo gives 
them characteristics and assigns them adventures resem¬ 
bling those of the Arthurian legends, transforming die 
grim Paladins of the Emperor into knights errant like 
dioie of die Round Table, and making love the lord of 
all. Thus Orlando himself, the thunder of whose horn 
at Roncesvalles rolls through the literature of the Middle 
Ages; becomes innamorato, like a Tristram or a 
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Liuiicid^ on a bwer spiritual plane, the amorous slave 
the ^utiful Saracen princess Angelica. The chai> 
actmsatton, save for the delightfully comic figure of the 
fia^iish paladin Astolfo> is superndal. Awough he 
heUeves in the spirit of chivalry more than does Pulci, 
Ediardo does not take his theme too seriously^ but he 
has not die wit of his Florentine contemporary. Thc"^ 
poem was left unfinished in 1494, when the French 
invasion, for die conquest of the Neapolitan kingdom, 
broke upon Italy. 

There was a noteworthy literary development under 
die short-lived Aragonese dynasty at Naples. Prose is 
represented by the novels (1476) of Masuccio Salernitano, 
in imitation of Boccaccio, out with more predilection for 
tragic themes, and the sermons of Fra Roberto da Lecce 
fcL which will not bear comparison with those of 
nis feliow-Franciscan, San Bemaraino of Siena, half a 
centui7 earlier. The poetry, like diat of the Sicilian 
School in the thirteenth century, is mosdy by men of 
high .rank connected with the Court or tne Academy, 
and culminates in the work of three fast friends, the 


two elder of whom were among the chief ministers of 
die kingdom at its downfall. Giovanni Pontano (1426* 
1502)1 an Umbrian by birth, from whom the Academy 
took die name it still bears (*" Pontaniana ’*), wrote his 
poems and dialogues in Latin; as a Ladn poet, both 
lyrical and didactic, he has no equal in Italy—save 
pqrfaip Poliziano—since the classical age. Benedetto 
Gare^ (d. 1514), who took the name of “Charitco,^* 
was a Spaniara from Barcelona, but writes an Itali^ 
wfaidi—^in spite of Southern dialecdcal elements—ap¬ 
proximates to Tuscan. His best work, the Endimwm 
Ibefore 1495), consists of lyrics mainly in Petrarcan 
measures, but owes much to the Latin poets, adopts 
motivei fixma popular poetry, and includes political can- 
smd which are amongst the most virile of the century, 
llr third member of this NeaixiUtan triumviratei 
Sannazzaro (rims i456-x^3oX a man of simple 
Aoblfty of character, whose unshakn loyalty to a lost 
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catuie wat almost unique in his age, is famous as the 
author of the Arcadia, a pastoral romance in mingled 
prose and verse, which harks back to Boccaccio and 
echoes the Latin poets, and was to number Sidney, 
Spenser, and Oarantes among his illustrious followers. 
In an earlier form it was in circulation before i486, but 
the complete text was not published until 1505. Not¬ 
withstanding the essential unreality of the subject, it 
reflects something of the character of its author, while 
its style, luxuriant and ornate, marks the ultimate develop¬ 
ment of the Italian prose, classicheggiante, but hardly 
yet truly “classical,” of the fifteenth centurv. As we 
now have them, revised by him in later life according 
to the precepts of Bembo, Sannazzaro’s Italian lyrics arc 
pmely Petrarcan, and are less attractive than his Latin 
Fisher Eclogues and Elegies, the latter especially being 
the more direct expression of his thoughts and personality 
in the vicissitudes of his life. The Arcadia had given 
Naples her first monument of national, rather than 
regional, prose; but the work to which Sannazzaro would 
probably nave entrusted his fame, upon which he laboured 
lor twenty years and completed in 1526, is the De Partu 
Virginis, in three books of Latin hexameters; one of 
the two most successful attempts to treat a Christian 
theme in a poem entirely classic^ in form and language. 


n 

During the first half of the sixteenth century, when 
Italy was the battlefield for the contending armies of her 
foreign invaders, Italian art reached its zenith in the 
calm idealism of the later works of Raphael, the superb 
colouring of Titian, the mighty drama of Michelan^lo, 
and simultaneously, while her political independence was 
being lost, her literature becomes “ one, classical, Italian.” 
Hie dassicism of the Quattrocento had been absorbed 
and passed into the vital substance of the national litera- 
turt* Mm stiU wrote copiously in Latin. Scholars car* 
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xtel m ^ tradition of dbe humanists; Cictniiiiaitiiii} 
held sway in letters and prose treatises; Ac Latin poetry 
dF Ac earlier part of Ac centurv lacks nciAcr defiance 
nor rnginaUty, whcAer m Ac elegy, Ac secular didactic 
poem, or Ac religious epic—^in whiA Ac stately Chrisius 
^1535) of Marco Girolamo Vida, praised by Ac youAful 
MiUon, rivals Ac De Partu Virginis of SannazTaro. 

The great Florentine artist, Leonardo da Vind (1452- 
X519), professed^ himself not litterato; but his fame, 
somewhat paradoxically, now rests less upon his few rc- 
mainmg pamdngs Aan upon his writings. These manu- 
scripts are a collection of materials fotted down for 
future arrangement into works on a vast diversity of 
8ob}ect$: physical science, art, anatomy, morals, language; 
mme of whiA were ever completed, although several 
tremises have been extracted from them. He subscribes 
himself discepolo della sperienza,** and set himself to 
diaoover Ac laws of phenomena, and to know not only 
Ae external form of man but his essential nature. In 
Ae course of his investigations, by his study of Ae flight 
of turds, he deduced a rudimentary Aeory of aviation. 
Leonardo's style aims at Ae utmost clearness and pred- 
skui, f(»reshadowing Ae maturity of lulian scientific 
prose as it was to appear wiA Galileo. 

If Ae advent of a new sdentific Italian prose was thus 
heralded by Ac “ unlettered Leonardo, the triumph of 
the vernacular in general literature was confirmed by 
one of Ae most accomplished Latinists of the age. 
Hdtro Bembo (1470-1547) is Ac litcra^ dictator of Ae 
first half of Ae Cinquccento. His Rime, Aough lack¬ 
ing tni|mtion and originality, set Ae norm of a pure 
FArardnism, against Ae bad taste and exaggeration, Ae 
materialisation of imagery, whiA, wiA Antonio 
TAaldeo and Serafino cfeirAquila, had became preva¬ 
lent. They are Ae praAcal application of Ae Aeories 
ser lorA in hii Prose della t/olgar lingm, which defends 
as a literary language and maintains Aat Ae 
iWcary language or Italy is Flmentine as used by Ae 
gfdat writers 01 Ae past The influence of Bembo led 
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to the unification of literary Italian on the model of the 
vernacular of Tuscany, and it has been observed that 
this had a national significance as proceeding from a 
Venetian patrician and prelate of the Roman Curia who 
found the norm for the unity of the language in demo* 
cratic Florence. Against Bembo and his followers (who 
were themselves divided as to whether this language 
should be called Tuscan or Florentine), a rival school— 
headed by Gian Giorgio Trissino—urged the claims of 
la lingua cortigiana, or lingua italica comune, already 
indicated by Dante in the De Vulgari Eloquentia, The 
discussion, “ la questione della lingua," continued through 
the century, until the foundation of the Accademia della 
Crusca at Florence (1585), whose labours crystallised 
Bembo’s doctrine in its famous Vocabolario (1591-1612), 
after which the recognition of Tuscan as the national 
language of Italy was an accomplished fact—^though the 
various dialects have still a vigorous life and, in some 


cases, a noteworthy literature of their own. 

From the outset the victory of Tuscan was indicated 
by the greatest poet of the age, himself a Ferrarese, sub¬ 
mitting his masterpiece to Bembo’s judgment for assimi¬ 
lation to the language of the three great Florentines of 
the past. I have nearly finished revising my Furiosa/* 
wrote Ariosto to Bembo in 1531; “ then I shall come to 
Padua to confer with your lordship, and to karn from 
you what I am not competent to know by myself." 
Lodovico Ariosto (1474-1533) is second only to Dante 
among the poets of Italy. The Orlando Furioso, pub¬ 
lished first in 1516 and then again in 1522, appeared in 
its final form in 1532. Ariosto speaks of his work as 
‘‘ continuing the invention of Count Matteo Maria 
Boiardo." Nevertheless, the Furioso is not a mere 
sequel to the Innamorato, but continues its matter in a 
poem which is no longer a versified romance of chivalry, 
out a romantic epic in the formation of which dassicai 
models have haa their share. The spontaneity of die 
narrative, the variety of the verse, the apparent inevit- 
ablcness of the rhymes, are the fruit of long and perfect 
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dAomtimu It would seeuit as Rcxssi remarks, tbat 
Ariosto thought in octavt^ his goddess, says Croce, 
was ** Harmony.” Ariosto no more mocks at the spirit 
of diival^ than did Boiardo. The grm bonth de*mpa- 
lien mtiehi is noble and beautiful in his eyes, but his 
tanic muse can easily beat the old romances on their 
own ground by the amazing feats of prowess which he 
invents for his Paladins, and ascribes to die much-endur* 
ing authority of Turpin. Ariosto’s blending of earnestness 
with irony is well shown in his treatment of the mad¬ 
ness of Orlando. It is, for the most part, painted with 
seriousness and psychological insight; but the ultimate 
means adopted for his recovery, dirough Astolfo’s fan¬ 
tastic journey to the realm ot the Moon, where such 
things as lost wits are collected, is comedy and satire of 
a magnificent kind. The appearance of that heroic 
buffoon as the saviour of cnivalrous society, for the 
triumph of Christendom over its infidel foes, throws a 
comic light over the main action of the poem which 
Ariosto treats elsewhere with epic solemnity and dignity. 
With what infinite zest and delight he can work through 
incident after incident to a supremely comic situadon 
may be seen by tracing the various threads that lead up 
to the triumph of Discord in the Saracen camp. In the 
main—in spite of one cynical and shameless story— 
Ariosto’s atdtude towards women is noble and chival¬ 
rous; we have the maiden warrior Bradamante, Isabella, 
girl maipjrr for love, Ginevra, Olimpia, a fi^re cast 
in me tragic mould, and Angelica herself &ds her 
soul's salvadon as the adoring wife of the lowly bcu’n 
Medoro* The poet’s sense of Italian nationality is 
mvealod in passages of splendid rhetoric, though he 
finals comes to see the salvadon of European society 
ilp dwles V. 

Tbc Orlando Purioso ends with the marriage of 
Hu^iero and Bradamante, the f:^led ancestors of the 
of Esse. Tbe Cinque canti, lacking the finish of 
llr great poem, but with some powerful episodes, are 
pbriiaps part irf an abandoned design for carrying on th^ 
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story lo the murder of Ruggero and the death of Orlando 
at Roncesvailes. Ariosto’s lyrics in Latin and Italian are 
the less original fruit of ms genius, but include the 
singularly beautiful canzone on his meeting with 
Alessandra Strozzi at Florence. His comemes, of 
which more in their place, are the best of his 
age; but an even more admirable work is the ^oup 
of seven epistles in terza rima, known as the Satire. 
One alone, the least personal, is disfigured by coarseness. 
Taken together, these seven little poems constitute a 
miniature autobiography, in which the figure of Ariosto 
stands out in the foreground, while behind him is the 
Italy of the Cinqucccnto, depicted with a pcndl of 
which every touch tells; no more delightful and vivid 
picture has come down to us of Italian ufe in the earlier 
years of the sixteenth century. 


Ill 

Three men stand foremost among the prose writers of 
the first half of the century: the political theorist who 
was the prophet of modern Italy; the perfect courtier 
who gave the epoch its highest social ideal; the first his* 
torian of the nation. 

Niccolb Machiavclli (1469-1527), who had been “ secre¬ 
tary of the Ten ” at Florence, composed the 
in 1513, crystallising his observation of the political hfc 
of his own times and his study of ancient history into 
the conception of such a prince as seemed calleo for by 
the exceptional conditions of Italy. He takes the prince 
as he finds him, one who is attempting to found or to 
secure a state, and who is regardless as to the moral 
aspea of the means he adopts for the purpose, shows 
him how to do the thing thoroughly while he is about 
it, and finally, in a chapter of sustained and impassioned 
eloquence, appeals to him to play the part of Moses or 
Cyrus, and come forward as the liberator of Italy fiom 
the dominion of the foreigner. In the Discorss sopra 
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h prima iee 4 ii Tito Uvio, begim about th« same time 
but fioished later, Machiavelli, surveying the first decade 
of livy’s annals, and illustrating them by events of his 
own day, shows again how a nation or state may be 
built up and maintained. As in the Principe, it is a 
statecraft, ragian di stato, divorced from morality; but 
he is inculcating no new and pernicious doctrine of his 
own, he is merely formulating what he takes to be the 
lojW of human nistory. Essentially a realist, Machia- 
vdli applies to historical records and social facts the 
inductive method which Leonardo da Vinci and, later, 
Francis Bacon, applied to the phenomena of nature; read- 
ang histories in mis spirit, he says, is to taste their 
inner savour.” The Arte della Guerra (1520), in the 
form of dialogues, shows how a national army should 
be raised, equipped, and handled in the field, and at the 
end the figure of the deliverer of Italy again appears in 
the future prince, who, having formed such an army, 
shall— evtn as Philip of Maccdon in the case of Greece— 
be the first to become lord of the whole country. In the 
iMtorie Fiorentine (152^), Machiavclli tells the story of 
his native city as a living organism, investigating the 
causes of her factions and internal development as well 
as of her external wars and international relations, down 
to dbe death of Lorenzo de’Medici in 1402. Opening 
with a justly celebrated summary of medixval history, 
Florence is thus the foreground of the picture of how 
Italy, through the secular ambitions of the Papacy, the 
base princes and mercenary arms of the fifteenth century, 
became At land which was so easily to fall under foreign 
domination, and in which the prince of his dream will 
arise as deliverer. Machiavelli's style, discarding all 
superfluous ornament, has a singular clearness and 
luad^, a pregnamt concision, its power lying in its 
lamplicity; with him die spoken, sometimes unpolished, 
temacular of Tuscany attains eloquence and dignity. 

Far more dian Machiavelli, Count Baldassare Cat* 
li^ioiie (1478-1529) represents the general Italianisation of 
irutcure and society wnich is characteristic of the Cinque- 
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cento m contrasted with the more or less confederate 
condidon of Italy in the preceding centui^. His Cor- 
tegiano was hegiin about 1514, though revised later and 
not published until 1528. Thus, practically simul* 
taneouslv, Machiavclli was setting forth the new concep¬ 
tion of tne sovereign who should confront the times, Cas- 
tiglione was depicting the duties and opportunities of 
the individual in the society over which the other was 
calling his prince to rule. It is an idealised picture of 
the sexual liic of the author’s day in its highest develop 
ment, the scene being laid in the small ducal Court of 
Urbino, though representatives of almost every part of 
Italy share in the discussions. The setting is so admir< 
ably realised, the characterisation $0 sure, the dialogue 
moves so easily and naturally, that the book, in spite of 
its artistic elaboration, reads like a direct transcript from 
the life of the times. And, although the men ao most 
of the speaking, this atmosphere of reality comes in 
great part from the women—the Duchess Elisabctta and 
Emilia Pia. Casdglione’s professed aim, the fashioning 
of a perfect courtier, may not in itself seem a particu¬ 
larly nigh ideal, but many passages may be cited to show 
that the perfea courtier of his thougnt is the prudent 
reformer of a corrupt society, and the book is m some 
sort an antidote to the Principe; for the work of the 
perfect courtier is the making of a good prince. The 
Handling of the main theme naturally leads mto by-paths 
as various topics incidentally occur, and at last comes 
that wonderful discussion on love and beauty carried on 
through the night, culminating in the ultimate expres¬ 
sion of the mystical Nco-Platonism of the Renaissance) 
placed upon me lips of Bembo with an impassioned 
dcxjtcnce to which neither Ficino nor Pico had attained: 
the doctrine of the highest spiritual attainment through 
love and efesire of the universal beauty. But, with con- 
sununate art, the Cortegiano ends, not on this high note, 
but with familiar conversation, the breaking of dbe dawn, 
thejgracious jesting of Emilia Pia. 

inlic Ricordi pmitki e civili of Francesco Guicciardini 

2 
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striking contrast to Castigiioi^^-Hrevtal a 
ja<^ of ideals and a consistent disbelief in diejpossibility 
of a man t^g actuated by noble motives. The greater 

r of Guicciardini’s career was spent in loyally serving 
^use of the temporal power of the Papa^, while 
longing in his heart for its downfall. Nevertheless, 
nothing in his public life became him like the leaving of 
it; for his retirement was due to his attempt to put con¬ 
stitutional checks upon the Medicean ducal despotism 
which his own efforts had contributed to cstabush in 
Florence. While still young, he had written a Storia 
Fiortntina, which, in its breaking away from the method 
of the medistval chronicler and the Livian imitations of 
the humanists, forestalled MachiavcUi; in his last years 
he composed his monumental Storia d'ltalia, in wnich, 
for the first time, the history of Italy emerges from that 
of the individual principalities ana rcpuWics, and be¬ 
comes national. Beginning at the point where Machia- 
vtUi had ended, the death ot Lorenzo dc’Mcdici, Guicciar¬ 
dini tells, in amazing detail, the whole tragic story of 
the laying low of luly under the feet of her forcim 
invaders up to the deam of Clement VIL in 155^. His 
Style is heavy when compared with Machiavelii, but it 
has been acutely noticed that his lengthy periods reflect 
Ms method of observation which takes in events from 
sides and exhausts the circumstances. For him his- 

3 is to be explained by the study of human character 
the investigation of men’s motives; as an English 
^tesman has said of him: “ The only need of v^ck 
he is conscious is to sec as clearly as he can what men 
did, and why they did it.” His conviction that such 
motives arc normally bad, and based on self-interest, 
sometimes throws his work out of perspective; bu^ with 
this limitation, he is a master of historical poitraiturc, and 
posterity will continue to sec the men of tne Cinqueoeoto, 
^specially the darker spirits, as Guicciardini has presented 
to us* 
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IV 

The poct^ of the Renaissance culminated in the free 
and romantic classicism of Ariosto. A closer adherence 
to classical models, with direct imitation of the ancients 
in form and matter, occupies other poets in the first half 
of the century. Gian Giorgio Trissino, the champion of 
the lingua cortigiana, sought to give Italy a regular 
tra^dy on the Greek model with his Sojonisba (1514), 
and a regular epic, composed with “ the precepts of 
Aristotle and the idea of Homer,” with his dreary 
pedantic Italia liberata dai Goti (1547). In like manner 
nis friend Giovanni Rucellai, a nephew of Lorenzo 
de’Mcdici, wrote the Rosmunda (1515; in a form based 
upon the Antigone of Sophocles, and opened a new field 
of didactic Italian poetry with Le Api (1524), on the 
natural history of bees, mainly borrowed from the 
Georgies. Except in the lyrical portions of their 
tragedies, these two poets employed Wank verse {ende* 
castllabi scioltl), hitherto very rarely used in Italian 
poetry. The Sienese prelate, Claudio Tolomei, attempted 
to form a school of “ new Tuscan poetry,” which (re- 
viving an experiment made by Alberti ana others in the 
previous century) sought to renew the classical Latin 
metres in Italian verse that should be quantitative rather 
than based on accent (1539)* Less unsuccessful was the 
metrical innovation of the worthy father of a more 
famous son. Bernardo Tasso (1493-1569) composed his 
Odi in imitation of Horace, but in short rhymed stanzas, 
in tbft traditional lines of eleven and seven syllables, and 
with considerable lyrical charm. He also planned a 
regular epic according to Aristotelian precepts and in 
blank verse; but his Amadigi, leased upon a Spanish 
prose romance, ultimately took shape (1560) as a poem 
m the fashion of Ariosto and in octaves, which is dull 
reading. Almost every kind of poetry that Italians pro¬ 
duced during the century is included in the work of 
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Lm^ Alamatmi (i4^*X556), the Plorentme republican 
patriot who ended his days at the French Court* In his 
elegies in terza rima he daimed to follow Tibullus and 
Propertius “ where no other Tuscan foot yet has trod,*’ 
and he strove also to imitate die Pindaric ode* His 
later productions arc long poems composed in France: 
Im Caltivazione in blank verse, a didactic poem mainly 
based on the Georgies; Girone il Cortese, an Arthurian 
poem in octaves from a French romance; and finally an 
epic, a would-be Tuscan Iliad,” but retaining ottava 
nma, the Amrchide, This extraordinary, but heavy 
poon attempts to fuse the Uiad with the Lancelot, to 
make the figures of the Arthurian cycle play the parts 
of fJbc characters of the Homeric epic, and all tnc romance 
of the ” matter of Britain ” is lost in the process. The 
greatest of Latin epics simultaneously found an admir¬ 
able translator in the Eneide of Annibale Caro (d. 1566), 
written in a blank verse of higher quality than hitherto 
attained by any Italian poet. 

A place apart belongs to the Baldus of ^Merlino 
Coeaio Mantuanjx)ct,” a pseudonym for the Benedictine 
monk, Tcofilo Folengo (a. 1544). The language em¬ 
ployed, lingua mackeronica, is a kind of par^y of 
classical Latin in hexameters, and the poem itself is a 
powerful and realistic parody of the romantic epic, a 
satire on the social and religious life of the times. The 
more serious side of Foien^’s spirit it revealed in his 
Imikn works, mingling with the coarse burlesque of his 
Ofdandino, touchea with mysticism in the Chaos del 
Tdfermw, becoming purely religious in the poems written 
aim his return to the Order. More purely comic and 
bmle^ue poetry is represented by the Florentine, Fran- 
xiDo «riii (d. 15^)# in whose rijacimento of the Orlando 
Imamoraio the Fcirarcsc poem takes on a Florentine 
gatb; his tailed sonnets ana capitoli formed a school of 
l^owors with their rime bernesche^ the ablest and most 
eiiiefi^^biiig of whom was the druggist, Anton Francesco 
Cteeatiai (isojj-isSa), “il Lasca,” who was ultimately 
aiwictamd wmt me Ungusstic (somewhat pedantic) 
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scholar, Lionardo Salviati, in the fouodation of the 
Accademia della Crusca. 

Pctmrchism, as refashioned by Bembo, predominates 
in the lyrical poetry, and receives a more sombre spirit in 
the sonnets of Giovanni della Casa (1503*1556). The 
Petrarchists frequently strike a more virile note when 
they leave their conventional treatment of love to touch 
upon political and national themes, as in the noble 
sonnets of Francesco Maria Molza (d. 1544) and Giovanni 
Guidiedoni (d. 1541) on the sack of Rome and the con* 
dition of Italy. The rugged sonnets of the great 
Michelangelo Buonarroti (1475*1564) stand apart: Love 
and Beauty, his own plastic art called upon to supply 
illustration and images, and at last religion, arc his 
themes, obscured at times by a Platonism—not of literary 
origin but his own—which baffles his power of expres* 
sion more than did the marble beneath his hand. With 
him we naturally associate the lady of his worship, Vit* 
toria Colonna ^1492-1547), the devotional poems of whose 
later life arc tne meditations of a gifted soul to whom 
religion was the supreme interest, nut the palm among 
women poets of the century belongs to Gaspara Stampa, 
probably still under thirty when she died at Venice in 
1554, in whose lyrics the passion that devoured her life 
breaks through the conventional mould of Petrarchism 
in which it is sometimes expressed. A Pctrarchist of 
Naples, Bernardino Rota (1509-1575), made his own wife 
the lady of his song, and composed fisher eclogues, 
E^oghe pescMorie, a novelty in the vernacular. A truer 
poet from the same region, with freshness and a southorn 
wealdhi of imagery, is Luigi Tansillo of Nola (1510-1568). 
Among his sonnets are two that rank as masterpieces in 
their kind, hymning the Icarian flight of the soul to 
realms of mystical achievement where to die is to live. 
In dr octaves of his Clorinda (1547), the gracious local 
mythdbgy, invented by Pontano and Sannaatssaro^ is 
devdiqTeo into an exquisite idyll of the Bay of Na[rie$| 
while the didactic poem of his last years, U Podere, in 
terxa rtnU, with its praise of country life, is no Arcadian 
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but depicts dbe fashion in which the poet 
Imped to end his days^ far from the world of big events 
in winch he had played his part A latcr» more mborate 
didactic poem in blank verse is La Nautica (1590) of 
Bernardino Baldi, of Urbino, who essayed various forms 
of poetry, including a scries of excellent Sonetti romani 
on ** the wonders of the proud ruins of Rome,’* 

But the one great poet of the latter part of the Cinque- 
cento is Torquato Tasso (1544-1595). His pastoral 
drama, the Aminta (1^3), lyrical rather than dramatic, 
areates a world of artmeid sentiment, coloured by that 
deep rooted melancholy which is already the predominant 
^e of his character. In his youthful Rinddo (1^62) 
Tasso had striven to treat a romantic theme with the 
unity and regularity of an epic, and his Discorsi delVarte 
poeUca set forth his ideal of a heroic poem which should 
combine the unity of the epic with the variety of the 
romance. The Germalemme liberata (1575) is the epic 
of the epoch in which the Counter Reformation was 
attempting to mould the form and matter of the Renais¬ 
sance to its own purposes. At the outset Tasso deems it 
necessary to apologise for the romantic elements in the 
poem, which, nevertheless, arc those which have given its 
abiding popularity, though the more strictly heroic por¬ 
tions are nc^ly and powerfully handled. Some of the 
stodk motives of Renaissance romantic poetry reappear. 
Christianised and turned to a religious pur(mse, while, 
woven into the main action, the taking ot the Holy Ckf 
by Godfrey dc Bouillon in the first Crusade, is a purely 
romantic meme closely analogous to that of the Orlando 
Fmrioso, the story oi Armida and Rinaldo, in which 
pleasure and passion allure the soul though virtue and 
reason ultimately prevail. Pre-eminently the poet of 
sentiment, Tasso Im unconsciously portrayed himself in 
tiuf character of Tancredi. The untranslatable music of 
his octaves, and not in sentimental passages alone, is 
imniefhing peculiar to himself, and quite different in 
iniCpation tmm the ** harmony of Anosto. Tasso has 
beet called the last and greatest of the Petrarchists; hut 
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hh Rime, hj far the most copious of his time, betray an 
excessive facility which too often becomes mere conven¬ 
tion, the best pieces being those that have an idyllic 
colouring or give piteous expression to his own sorrows. 
To his last years belong two lengthy poems: the re¬ 
modelled Gerusalemme conquistata (1592), in which 
romantic episodes arc suppressed and the religious char¬ 
acter heightened, with the addition of would-be Homeric 
elements; and the Mondo creato (1594), in monotonous 
blank verse, on the creation of the Universe. In both 
poems notable passages may be found; but the Tasso of 
the Amtnta and the Gerusalemme hberata had already 
passed away. 


V 

Letters claim a place in the literature of the Cinque- 
cento. As Petrarc^ and succeeding humanists had formed 
collections of their Latin epistles, so Bembo and other 
literary worthies now issued books of their vernacular 
letters through the press. In this field the man who 
deemed himself unrivalled was Pietro Arctino (1492- 
1556), the most corrupt and shameless literary adventurer 
of the age, who styled himself “ the scourge of princes,” 
and boasted that he had ‘‘the soul of a king.” A 
similar absence of moral sense combined with a hardly 
less colossal egoism is found in the Florentine goldsmith, 
sculptor, and swashbuckler, Benvenuto Cellini (1500- 
1571;. When he turned to the composition of his Vita, 
or autobiography, his past had become in his own eyes 
the record of the exploits of a superman, and he writes 
not only ” to thank the God of nature,” but to assert 
eternal Providence by justifying the ways of Bemtenuto 
Cellini to men. The result^ a monument of the spoken 
Florentine vernacular, is one of the most vital books of 
the century. Another Tuscan artist who wielded the 
p^ to good effect was Giorgio Vasari 
^ough modern research has revised some of hii jtid# 
ments, his Vue de* pih eccellenti pimrt, scultmi, aww- 
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{mm Cimabue to the writer himself^ rcmaifis otir 
authoritative source for the history of Italian art 
and the personalities of the artists. 

Luigi da Porto of Vioenza-^the author of a series of 
historical letters—wrote in 1524 the novdla of GiuHetta 
e Romto, the story of the “ pair of star-cross’d lovers 
of Verona. * It is told again by the chief lulian novelist 
of the century: Mattco Bandcllo; whose 'NamUe were 
first pubiishea in 1554. Bandcllo’s novels—more than 
two nundred in number—^havc no general framework, 
but each is independent and introduced by a dedicatory 
letter setting forth the occasion and circumstances of its 


narration-Jcttcrs which arc sometimes vivid transcripts 
from the social life of the period. Without Boccaccio^s 
realistic power of characterisation, Bandcllo has the gift 
of a true narrator, especially when dealing with con¬ 
temporary subjects. From him (through the medium of 
Bellcforest) came the themes of some of our Elizabethan 
and Jacobean dramas: Romeo and Juliet, the Claudio 
and Hero episode of Muck Ado about Nothing, 
Webster’s Duchess of Malfi, Marston’s Insatiate Countess. 


The other novelists more usually adopt the Boccaccian 
method of uniting their tales in a narrative framework. 
Gianfrancesco Straparola (d. area 1558) in his Piaeevob 
notti strikes a fresn note in the shape of fiabe, or fairy 
mmesi to some of which, including “Puss in Boots 
(though without the boots), he first gave literary form. 
The Ferrarese literary critic and dramatist, Giambattista 
Giraldi Cinzio (1^04-1573), deliberately set himself to be 
the Boccaccio of nis age with his Ecatommiti, first pub- 
fished in X565, subsdtutixm the sack of Rome in 1527 for 
the pestile^ of 1348. To him English literature owes 
die plots of Measure for Measure and Othello. The pro- 
femd moral puipose of his stories reflects the influence 
the Counter Reformation. 


A wide and varied field was covered in dialogues and 
weadses. Giovanni della Casa in his Galmeo 
^diiirdy after iw) dealt with the behaviour and bear- 
mg^f a mm<a breeding in good society. The subject 
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o{> love^ Platonic or other, remained a favourite one, 
created notably by a precursor of Spinoza, Giuda Abar- 
banei or “ Leone Ebreo (d. 1542), who in his Dtaloshi 
d*Am0re strove to harmonise Plato with Judaism, thus 
doing for his co-religionists what Ficino and Pico had 
done for theirs. Angelo Fircnzuola (d. 1543) gave a 
detailed exposition of the ideal of physical feminine 
beauty in his Bellezze delU donne. A whimsical popular 
philosophy is set forth in the delightful dialogues, I 
Capricci del Bottaio and Ctree, of the Florentine shoe¬ 
maker and academician, Giambattista Gelli (1498-1563). 
The ** questione della lingua ” produced a number of 
dialogues, some of them both vivacious and interesting. 
The dialogues of Torquato Tasso, mostly composed dur¬ 
ing his confinement, arc the work of a man of genius, 
and the chief of those of Bernardino Baldi sets forth the 
ideal of a good prince, urging the importance to the state 
of the education of children as the chief means for the 
prevention of crime. 

Even without Machiavelli and Guicciardini, the period 
would be rich in the literature of history and political 
thought. Here—though other states proauced consider¬ 
able works—the supremacy belongs to Florence and 
Venice. 

Donato Giannotti (1492-1573) held Machiavclli’s post 
of Secretary to the Ten in the brief republican period 
after the expulsion of the Medici in 1527. He repre¬ 
sents that school of Florentine political thought wmch 
had imbibed Savonarola’s worship of Venice, and held 
that the salvation of the republic lay in adopting a con¬ 
stitution with elements borrowed from the Venetian; a 
view elaborated in his chief work, Della rept$bblica 
fiwrendna (1531), written in exile. Another irreconcilable 
republican exile, Jacopo Nardi (1476-1563), in later life 
composed his Istorte della citth di Firenze from the 
standpoint of a follower of Savonarola, whose martyrdom 
he had witnessed, Benedetto Varchi (1503-1565J waa^ 
among those who finally gave adherence to the new ducal 
government, and, as “ il gran padre Varchi,*! he caterdscdl 
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a I:ia 4 of dictatorship among the artists and men of 
letters whom Duke Cosimo patronised in his purpose of 
jnmewing the splendours of the earlier Mcdiccan rule in 
Florence. His great Storia fiorentina, commissioned by 
the Duke, but in the main honourably impartial, is the 
fullest accoimt we possess of the last heroic struggle of 
the Florentine republic and the final establishment of the 
Medicean principality. He ends at 1538. The series of 
Florentine historians closes with ^ipione Ammirato 
(d. 1601), whose Storia fiorentina runs from the origins 
of the city beyond the fall of Siena and the formation of 
the Grand Duchy of Tuscany. 

A notable phenomenon in the literature of the end of 
the century, affecting historical and political theory, is the 
cult of Tacitus, who had supersedea Livy as the classical 
historian to be studied ana Aristotle as the teacher of 
politics. Between 1579 and 1603, Bernardo Davanzati, 
a Florentine, produced the famous version of the works 
of Tacitus which Ugo Foscolo declared “ the most mar¬ 
vellous translation ever made.” 

At Venice Gaspare Contarini (d. 1542), one of the 
noblest spirits of the age, who in later life as cardinal 
headed me reforming party in the Church, wrote an 
admirable Latin treatise on the Venetian Constitution. 
In a rough vernacular we have the voluminous Diarii of 
Marino Sanudo, covering the years from 1496 to 1533, a 
mine of information on every aspect of the social and 
political life of Italy, and the economic and moral con- 
ditioiis of Venice itself, the centre of the whole, noted 
day by day by the diarist from his house near San 
Giacomo in Orto. From these we naturally turn to the 
Rduzioni and Distfoed, the reports to the Senate of 
Venetian ambassadors and residents, an imperishable 
monument of the diplomacy of the glorious republic. 
And in Venice, where Italian glory ana Italian indepen¬ 
dence still lived in the age of Spanish domination, a 
writer arose who spoke of liberty: Paolo Paruta (1^40- 
To be born and live in a free city,” is his ideal 
of &ndty; ” if liberty be taken away, every other good 
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19 Worthless; nay, virtue itself remains ineffective.” In 
his dialogues, Della perfezione della mta politica, and his 
Diseorsi politici, he has been comparca with Machia- 
vclli, but he investigates {wUtical science and history 
from a moral standpoint which is not that of the Floren¬ 
tine secretary. The last and chief of the official his¬ 
torians of tne Republic, in this century, his His fork 
veneziana covers the years from 1513 to 1551, to which 
is added the account of the war for Cyprus, which 
centres round the battle of Lepanto (1571). The work 
is inspired by a passionate devotion for Venice, which 
finds noble and touching utterance in his Soliloquio, 
written when ambassador at Rome, in which he prays 
God for grace to serve the Republic with integrity of 
conscience and God Himself “ in this Thy creature that 
Thou hast made most excellent.” 

The one other state that, with Venice, remained the 
depository of Italian nationality, enters the field of politi¬ 
cal science with the Piedmontese ecclesiastic, Giovanni 
Botcro, in the service of Duke Carlo Emanuele of Savoy. 
Bolero’s Ragione di State (1589) is the great Counter 
Reformation attempt to reconcile the statecraft of the 
age with the principles of morality and Christianity, 
v^ilc his later Cause della grandezza delle citth shows 
him an advanced thinker on economics. 

In spite of the Inquisition, Italy was preparing to vrin 
triumphs in the field of natural science and philo¬ 
sophical speculation. Anticipated to some extent by 
Leonardo da Vinci in principle and by Pietro Pomponazzi 
(d. 1524) in breaking away from the Aristotelian tradi¬ 
tion, Bernardino Telesio of Cosenza is acclaimed by 
Francis Bacon as “ the first of the new men.” His 
great work, in Latin, De Rerum Natura iuxta propria 
principia (1565-1587), is less significant for his particular 
theory of the unity of nature, man for his norm of inves¬ 
tigating natural phenomena by questioning Nature her¬ 
self rather than accepting the authority of her coija- 
mentators. Telesio, who died in 1588, was not pet^ 
sonally molested; but another southerner, the eir^ 
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Dominican Gic^ano Bnino, with his panthdsm and 
ideal of purely philosophical religion, perished at the 
i^dke in Kome in 1600. 


VI 

The most typical dramatic product of the Cinquecento 
is the Italian comedy derived from the plays of Plautus 
and Terence. It began at the Court of Ferrara, where, 
in i486, a version of the Mentechmi of Plautus, splendidly 
mounted, with interludes and dances, opened a series of 
such translations in Italian terza rima. The next step 
was taken by Ariosto for the Ferrarcse carnival of 1^8, 
with the Cassarta, an Italian comedy composed on the 
Latin model; while in his Supposin, in 1509, he went 
further, for the first time applying the form and method 
of Latin comedy to contemporary life, making the comic 
muse of ancient Rome assume the garb of sixteenth-cen- 
tury Italy. The Calandria of Bernardo Dovizi, pro¬ 
duced at Urbino in 1513, is little more than a free imita¬ 
tion of the Menachmi with the sex of one of the twins 
changed. In this same year Machiavelli composed the 
Manaragola, in which classical imitation is hardly 
visible; profoundly immoral, with its famous Fra 
Timotco (hardly a hypocrite, but an amazing type of 
ecclesiastical corruption), it is the most powerful in 
characterisation of all die dramas of the century. These 
comedies are all in prose, but Ariosto turned to blank 
verse with dactylic endings, in the Negromantt (1520), 
which invites comparison with the Mchemist of Ben 
Jonson, La Lem, full of transcripts from the daily life 
of Ferrara, and his renovations 01 the Suppositi and the 
Cammria (the latter in its new form, 1^31, being a 
maneipeot), ending with an admirable unfinimed 
comedy of university life, Gli Studenti, which his brother 
as La Scdastica. An excellent prose comhly, 

^ panted at Siena in 1531 (possibly by the Modenese 
mil&c and aesthetic theorist, Looovko Castdvetro), 
:Ae Ingannati, is the source of Shakespeare’s Twelfth 
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Nifht, and has at least one scene of romantic beauty 
iinu^ue in the Italian comedies of that age. Sheer 
realism, with no classical imitation save the external 
form, is the note of the two earliest and best of the hve 
comedies of Pietro Arctino: die Marescako (1533) and the 
Cortigiana (1534). They, too, arc in prose, as also is 
the Aridosia (1536) of Lorenzino dc’Mcdici, drawn in part 
from Plautus and Terence, written for the marriage of his 
kinsman, Alessandro, whom he assassinated a few months 
later—the deed which he defended in his Apologia, one 
of the most notable pieces of Renaissance eloaucncc. 

Thus the commedia erudtta was finallv cstaolishcd bv 
the thirties of the century and continued without muen 
further development. Some writers used Ariosto’s versi 
sdruccioli, others plain blank verse, but prose pre¬ 
dominated. In the main, more in one writer than in 
another, classical conventions clashed with transcripts 
from the life of the times, but the conditions of Italy— 
with the French invasions, the sack of Rome, the siege 
of Florence, the inroads of Turkish pirates-—made the 
stock motive of recognition of lost children a not 
altogether impossible one. Certain contemporary types 
come in; the pedant, the friar, the foolish and vain 
Neapolitan ^endeman, the braggart Spanish captain; but 
charaaerisation is always superficial. Attempts to pre¬ 
sent more faithfully the actual life of the times appears 
in the comedies of two Florentines, Anton Francesco 


Grazzini (d. 1584) and Giammaria Cecchi (d. 1^87), and 
to some extent—though here the classical influence is 
stronger—in those of the Neapolitan, Giambattista della 
Porta (i535'i6i 5), also eminent as a man of science. 

By the side of the commedia emdita developed a 
more popular, largely dialectical, form of rustic comedy, 
represented especially by the Paduan Angelo Beolco, 
“ II Ruzzante ” (d. 1542), Towards the end of the 
century begins to appear the commedia delVar^, depend¬ 
ing mainly upon improvisation, and with traditional 
comic types, maschere, among which figures Puldnella^ 
our Punch, who is of Neapolitan origin. 
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Tbc tragedy of the Cinquecento is a poorer thing 
than the comedy. Already in the fifteenth century 
Polieiano*s Papoia d*Orfeo had been recast, whether by 
himsdf or by another, into the Orphei tragedia, and 
some rudimentary tragedies, a compromise in form 
between Seneca and the myst^ play, had been per¬ 
formed at Ferrara, like the Filostrato e Pamfila (1491) 
of Antonio Cammelli, which is based on a novel of Boc¬ 
caccio. Trissino with the Sofonisba, and Ruccllai widi 
the Rosmunda, in 1514 and 1515, attempted the regular 
Italian tragedy, on Ac Greek model. A fresh impulse 
came from Ferrara, where Giraldi Cinzio founded a 
school of Italian tragic drama based not imon Ae Greeks, 
but upon Seneca, beginning wiA Ac Orbecche (1541). 
A number of tragedies of this kind were composed dur¬ 
ing Ac century, but none of Aem rise above mediocrity. 
Somewhat apart from Ac general run is Ac Orazia of 
Pietro Arctino (1546), written wiA more care Aan he 
gave to his comcaics, and influenced by Ac mystery 
plays as well as by Seneca.Tasso’s drcaij Torrismondo 
^586) harks back to Ac Hellenic imitations started by 
Trissino. At Ac end of Ac century, through Ac 
influence of Ac Counter Reformation, tragedies on re¬ 
ligious Acmes came into vogue, and Ae Adamo (1613) 
of Giambattista Andrcini may have influenced Milton. 

Out of Ac recitation of Ac eclogue grew Ac pastoral 
drama, in which Ferrara again led Ac way wiA Ac 
Sacrificio of Agostino Bcccari (1554). Tasso’s Aminta 
in 1^3 raised Ac type to Ac height of true poetry. The 
Pmtm Fido (1590), tragicommedia pastorale, of his rival, 
Giambattista Guarini, attempts to give Ac pastoral play 
someAing of Ae external form of Ae regular classical 
drama* Here, too, Ac lyrical clement prevails; its over- 
^aburation and profusion of imagery anticipates Ac style 
and spkit of Ac Seicento, while its dedication to Carlo 
Emioiiele, Ac warrior Duke of Savoy, reflects Ac begin¬ 
ning of Ae new political era Aat followed Ac Ke- 
Hisaiance. 



CHAPTER III 
THE TRANSITION 


I 

The seventeenth century, when the national and social 
life of Italy was overshadowed by the Spanish pre¬ 
dominance, and her intellectual freedom fettered by the 
Inquisition, has too often been regarded as an epo^ of 
mere decadence, and Secentismo has become synonymous 
for the false and pretentious in art and in literature. 
In reality this applies in the main to the plastic arts and 
to poetry, in wnich the Renaissance had for a while 
exhausted the creative faculty of the Italians. At the 
beginning of the century we find a group of men of 
singular virility of character, pioneers of thought and 
champions of trccdom in their respective fields. 

First among these is Galileo Galilei (1564-1642), not 
only supreme as a man of science, but one of the greatest 
prose writers of luly. His first epoch-making dis¬ 
coveries were announced in a small Latin treatise, the 
Sidereus nuncius (1610), but his later Dialogo d^massitni 
sistemi (1630) and Dialoghi delle nuove scienze (1638), 
addressed to a wider public in the favourite dialogue 
form, are in a simple and robust Italian prose as clear 
and vigorous as that of Machiavelli. A worthy com- 
p^ion figure is that of the Calabrian Dominican friar, 
Tommaso Campanclla (1568-1639), who endured an im¬ 
prisonment of a quarter of a century in Spanish dungeons 
at Naples. His metaphysical writings link the thought 
and speculation of the Renaissance with modern philo¬ 
sophy. In his Citth del Sole (1602) he sketches an ideal 
state based upon communism and eugenics, but he lives 
alx>ve all in nis Poesie filosofiche, where he gives lyrical 
utterance to his metaphysical creed of God and nature, 
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Els hatred of the corruption and servitude of the age, his 
Utopian and relidous dreams, his own sufferings. 
Though frequently harsh and uncouth, these poems have 
an intensity of feeling, a rugged power ana sublimity, 
which remind us of Michdangelo and even suggest 
Dante. With Galileo and Campanella, a type of the 
same essential Italian virility of spirit, may dc linked 
Paolo Sarpi (1552-1623), the Servite theologian of the 
Venetian Republic in the struggle with Paul V.; his 
great Storia del Concilio di Trento (i6iq), though not 
an impartial history, is admirable in style and inspired 
by ndde conviction. 

A lesser man than these, but with something of the 
same spirit of freedom in the sphere of satire and criti¬ 
cism, and with a national sense as keen as Campanclla’s, 
is the Tacitus scholar, Traiano Boccalini, who died in 
the shelter of Venice in 1613. His Raggua^li di Pamaso 
(1612-1613), an ironical commentary upon the political 
and literary theories of his age, is one of the most enter¬ 
taining books in Italian literature. The Pietra del Para- 
gone politico, published after his death, becomes in the 
main a satirical attack upon Spain—a motive common 
in the prose and verse of these years. 

Secentismo —of which the counterpart in the plastic 
arts is the Baroque style of architecture and the sculp¬ 
tures of Lorenzo Bernini—found its high priest in the 
Neapolitan poet, Giambattista Marino ^569-1625). His 
ideal was to attain novelty by exaggeration and astonish¬ 
ing his reader, to dazzle by profusion and excess, 
metaphor and antithesis, association of unconnected and 
contradictory images: qualities seen in his minor poems, 
some of which (as his pastoral idylls) arc not devoid of 
lyrical charm in spite of their predominant sensuality, 
and culminating in his vast and notorious Adone (1623). 
Smsmali^o and ingegnosith, with a curious perversity 
in dioioe of subjects, are the characteristics of the 
Marinisti, mainly southerners by birth or adoption, but 
an occasional lyric strikes a truer note. A noble poem, 
Ijcmlitfnitd dTtaliay by Giro di Pers (d. 1662), should be 
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read as an introduction to Manxoni*s great romance. A 
rival school in northern It^ is represented by Gabriello 
Chiabrera (1552-1638) and Fulvio Testi (1593-1646). The 
former sought novelty by imitation of the Greek poets, 
taking Anacreon and Pindar as his models for light and 
heroic lyrics respectively, while in his blank verse 
Scrmoni imitating the Episdcs of Horace. Horatian, 
too, is the inspiration of Tcsti’s somewhat frigid can- 
zoni, but he is best known by his brave youthful poems 
exalting the Duke of Savoy as the national hope against 
the power of Spain. The seventeenth century epics on 
heroic-religious themes, in imitation of Tasso, are hardly 
readable to-day. One of the comic or burlesauc heroic 
poems holds its own: the Secckia rapita (1622) of Ales¬ 
sandro Tassoni, in which we arc invited to sec “ Helen 
transformed into a bucket.” The best satirical poet is 
the Neapolitan painter, Salvator Rosa (1615-1673), who 
“painted for glory and poetised for sport.” 

Early in the century Enrico Catcrino Davila (d. 1631) 
and Guido Bentivoglio (d. 1644) extended the historio¬ 
graphical tradition of the Renaissance to the histories 
of foreign lands. Scientific academics, like the Accademia 
dci Lincci at Rome (1603), were founded, and the new 
scientific literature continued its progress^ with Marcello 
Malpighi (1628-1694) and Lorenzo Magalotti (1637-1712). 
The artificial style of the Jesuit father, Daniello Bartoli 
(1608-1685), known to English readers from Browning, 
in his Storia della Compagnia di Gesh, has won for him 
the dubious title of “ the Marino of prose.” Another 
Jesuit, Sforza Pallavicino (1^-1667), composed a his- 

S of the Council of Trent in confutation of Sarpi, and 
ogucs which have some value in the evolution of 
aesthetic theory; a third member of the Order, Paolo 
Segneri (1624-1694), ranks as the chief sacred orator of 
the century, and his ascetic treatises still hold their place 
in the Camolic’s spiritual library. The romances of the 
period arc worthless, but, among collections of short 
stories, the Cunto de It Cunti, or Pentamerone, of Giam¬ 
battista Basile (d. 1632) appeals to the student of folk- 
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km lover of faOT talks. Ba^iie and his friend^ the 
poet Giulio Cesarc Cortese (d. 1627), are the founders 
of a new Neapolitan dialectical literature. A litdc later 
the same thing was accomplished for the Milanese 
dialect by the p^t Carlo Maria Maggi (1630-1699)— 
the author in Itdian of a noble series of sonnets on the 
condition of Italy in the last decade of the century. 

A strong reaction a^inst Marinism set in towards the 
end of the century. Francesco Rcdi (1626-1698), physi¬ 
cian and philologist, represents the pure old Tuscan spirit 
in poetry, and his dithyrambic masterpiece, Bacco in 
Toscana (1685), in praise of Tuscan wine, might still 
flutter the dovecotes of modern prohibitionists. Associated 
widi him were Vincenzo da Filicaia (1642-1707), the 
successor of Chiabrera in devoting his lyrics to austere 
and noble themes, and Alessandro Guidi (1650-1712), in 
whom rhetoric and strained sonorousness take the place 
of inspiration. These three poets were among the first 
memb^s of the famous Academy of Arcadia, founded 
at Rome in 1690. 


n 

Arcadia presides over the poetry of the first half of 
the eighteenth century, and was a predominant factor in 
Italian literary life until the French Revolution. Though 
its centre was in Rome, almost every Italian city had its 
Arcadian colony. Founded to combat the prevalent bad 
taste in poetry, by cultivating simplicity and the study 
of the b^t models, its own conventions and affectations 
became as false as ^ose which it attempted to counteract. 
Its characteristic poets—^like Paolo Rolli (1687-1765) and 
Carlo Innoocnzo Frugoni (1692-1768) — do not rise 
above mediocrity, though the typical eighteenth century 
form of Arcadian lyric, the canzonetta, with its musical 
short stanzas, has frequently a real, if superficial, charm. 

The chief achievement of this epoch was in the 
sphere of criticism and historical science, where we meet 
two t names of almost the highest rank. Lodovico 
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Antonio Muratori (1672-1750), in his Della perfetta 
poesm (1706), set forth an aesthetic system whiA fore¬ 
shadows that of Romanticism in the emphasis laid upon 
imagination and popular appeal. With his monumental 
Rerum Italicarum Scriptores (1722-1751) and AntiquitaUs 
italicae medii eevi (1738-1743), collections which together 
almost acquire the character of an original creation, he 
set the study of mediaeval history upon the basis of 
investigation of documents and original sources, while 
his Annali d'Italia, which suffers artistically from a too 
rigid application of the objective methoa, covers the 
whole history of Italy on these lines. Giambattista Vico 
(1668-1744), the philosophical glory of Naples, with La 
Scienza Nuova —of which the first sketch was published 
in 1725 as “ Principles of a New Science concerning the 
nature of nations ”—attempts to bring all the sciences 
into the service of a universal philosophy of history, con¬ 
ceiving of “an ideal eternal history “ based upon the 
idea of an inherent providence, whicn renders intelligible 
the individual stories of the nations. A smaller man 
than these two giants is Pietro Giannone, whose htoria 
civile del Regno di Napoli (1723) is the first history deal¬ 
ing exclusively with the laws and internal development 
of a state, while his discourses on Livy (1739), composed 
in a Piedmontese prison, foretells the part assigned to 
the House of Savoy in the Risorgimento. Later, Giro¬ 
lamo Tiraboschi in his voluminous Storia della letteratura 
italiana (1772-1781), without style or critical insight, but 
with vast knowledge of fact, deals with Italian civilisa¬ 
tion somewhat as Muratori had dealt with Italian history. 

Attempts were made to fill the gap left hy the Re¬ 
naissance and give Italy a tragic tneatre. Gian Vin¬ 
cenzo Gravina (d. 1718), the chief legislator of Arcadia 
and an arsthctic critic of worth, wrote tragedies on the 
Greek model, and Pier Jacopo MartcUi (d. 17^7) ^ 
rhymed Alexandrines in would-be emulation of the 
Frcndh; but the only measure of success was attained by 
Scipione Maffci of Verona, with his Mero^ (1713) 
blank verse. Already the pastoral drama had hecome 
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mxatg^d into a mw diramatic form, die melodrama, in 
die line$ were recited to music. The Venetian 
•cbolar, Apostolo 2 Icno (d, 1750), in the twenties of die 
century, sought to give the melodrama the regularity 
and dignity of the classical tragedy; but “Mctastasio 
was the poet of the melodrama, of which Zeno had been 
die architect.” Pietro Trapassi or Mctastasio (16^ 
178a), a veritable poet among the Arcadians, found nis 
true sphere in the melodrama with the Didone abban- 
donata at Naples in 1724, followed by a scries including 
Catone in Utica, From 1730 onwards he was court 
poet at Vienna, his best work culminating, after the 
Clcmenza di Tito and Temistocle, with the Attilio 
Regolo, his masterpiece, presented at Dresden in 1750, 
It was Metastasio’s aim to compose not mere melodrama 
but classical tragedy, and he maintained diat this regular 
musical drama was the true successor of the Greek 
tragedy. His works have lyrical beauty of a kind and 
a eifcrtain nobility of feeling; but Mctastasio was essen¬ 
tially too soft and sentimental to have the soul of a 
tragic poet; under the garb of “ the Italian Sophocles,” 
we recognise the Arcadian, 


III 

While Mctastasio passed his last vears at Vienna, 
Italy was traversing a period of moral and intellectual 
renovation in the peace that intervened between the 
treaty of Aix (1748-49), the conclusion of the scries of 
wars that ended the Spanish domination, and the French 
Revolution. The philosophical and social doctrines of 
France passed the Alps, and were followed by the poetry 
of England, these foreign induences being absorbed and 
transformed by the native Italian genius. Naples, once 
more the capi^ of an independent kingdom, and Milan 
became tiic centres of this new spirit in literature, of 
which the purpose was social reformation. A group of 
peJitical economists arose in Naples, headed by Antonio 
Genewesi (171M769), a noble figure of a liberal priest, 
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and the abbatc Ferdinando Galiani (1728-1787), “ Plato 
with the vivacity and gestures of Harlequin,” who set 
himself to write matter useful to the human race ” in 
treatises on money and commerce. The leaders in the 
Lombard movement were Pietro Verri (1728-1797), more 
influential as a personality than as a writer, and Cesare 
Beccaria (1738-1794), whose famous book, Dei dehtti e 
delle pene (1764), set forth the principles that should re¬ 
form criminal legislation. From the group of young 
men associated with Pietro Verri and his brother Ales¬ 
sandro (the Erst Italian translator of Shakespeare) came 
a periodical, 11 Ca§h (1764), in which the new spirit ex¬ 
pressed itself in journalism. Simultaneously at Venice 
Count Gaspare Gozzi—author of excellent blank verse 
satires, Sermoni, and a defence of Dante against the 
Jesuit Saverio Bcttinclli — founded (1760-1762) the 
Gazzetta Veneta and the Osservatore Veneto, These 
were followed by the Frusta letteraria (1763-1764) of the 
Piedmontese, Giuseppe Baretti, the friend of Johnson, 
who died in London in 1789. Though sometimes per¬ 
verse in his judgments, Baretti introduced a virile spirit 
into Italian literary criticism in a robust modern prose 
style. 

The reform of Italian comedy, by substituting the 
literary comedy drawn from actual life for the anti- 

a d commedia delVarte, was accomplished by Carlo 
oni (1707-1793). His strength lies in his comic 
situations, vivacious dialogue, always natural if never 
profound portrayal of character, his faithful representa¬ 
tion of the life of the latter half of the Settcccnto, espe¬ 
cially in middle-class Venetian society, his exposition of 
the degeneracy of the aristocracy 01 Venice being fre¬ 
quently veilea by representing his nobles as belonging 
to aome odicr Italian city. Some of his best works, like 
the RustegAi (1760), are in dialect. To his rival. Carlo 
Gozzi (lyzo-iBo^, younger brother of Gaspare and a 
convinced reactionary, comedies of Goldoni, with 
dimt democratic handling of noble and plebeian, seemed 
subversive of good order. In the sixties and seventies 
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^ the to couoteract their pOfmlifity, he pro- 

dmxd Jm Fmie; m attempt rehabilitarioii of the eom^ 
itffafte by csombmmg its iinprovisaciofi and 
stereotyped figures with imy uks and other fantastic 
stories, which in its way anticipates the Romantic move¬ 
ment. Another such anddDation, representing a reaction 
against both Arcadia ana the classical tradition of 
Italian poetry, is seen in the translation of the so-called 
Ossianic ^ms by Mclehiorre Cesarotti (1763), whose 
stula filosofia delle Ungue (1785) is the most im¬ 
portant Italian contribution to the linguistic discus¬ 
sions of the age. 

Arcadia was fading away in triviality, its last effort 
being to fall in with the prevalent scientific movement 
by popularising natural science, when a great modern 
poet came out of its fold in the person of Giuseppe 
Parini (1729-99). A priest of humble birth, his early 
Arcadian poems have at times a certain rustic crudity; 
but, in his mature work, he becomes the poet of “ the 
genius of good sense, the practical sense of life and the 
city,” whioi Carducci declares ” the Lombard stamp in 
art,” using poetry to promote social progress and 
reformation in the same spirit that was guiding his 
fellow Milanese, Verri andt Beccaria, His “ epic of 
satire,” ll Giomo (the first two parts, the Mattino and 
Mezzogiorno, were published in 1763 and 176^ respec¬ 
tively) is a picture, worked out in minute detail, of the 
corrupt and effeminate life of a young Milanese patrician, 
the degenerate type in a society of which the ”irony of 
moral sense ” is hastening the dissolution. The purpose 
is reform rather than revolution, but there arc passages 
in which we hear the rumbling of the storm that will 
soon break with thunder and fighming from Paris. It 
is in blank verse, derived from the poct^ study of Virgil, 
varied and flexible to a degree previously unattained in 
Italian, the frequently ornate and pom^us style, con¬ 
trasting with the essential triviality of the theme, being 
not the least effective part of the satire. No less admir¬ 
able an artist does Parini show himself in his Odi, in 
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which the tame spirit of social reform—** Tutil ccrcando,"* 
as he says of his muse—^fiods expression in measures, 
not novel in themselves, but transformed under his hand 
into a new virile lyric which can invest even 
apparently most prosaic themes widi poetical beauty. 

Parini thought to reform the citizen, but hardly 
looked beyond the walls of Milan, though yearning for 
a national literature, an Italian thought that should not 
be dependent upon France. His work was completed 
by the Piedmontese noble, who, having become libero e 
puro uotno italiano, would make that citizen part of a 
free and independent popolo italiano future, Vittorio 
Alfieri (1749-1^3) is the herald of a new Italy—an luly 
whose unification he already foresees in his prose 
Del principe e delle lettere (1786). With his nineteen 
tragedies, from Filippo (1775) to Bruto secondo (dedi¬ 
cated al popolo italiano future in 1789I, he gave Italy a 
tragic theatre inspired by passion for liberty and hatred 
of oppression, in which tnc concision and harshness of 
the blank verse, the antithesis of the musical softness to 
which the Arcadians and Metastasio had accustomed the 
ears of Italians, matches the theme. Thus he sought 
to form and inspire men and women of virile character 
for the Italy to which he looked, “ the generous and 
free Italians ” of the future. A notable pendant to the 
tragedies is the Ahele, an attempt to lift the melodrama 
on to a higher plane. His admirable satires (1793-1797), 
of which one—U'Educazione —is a masterpiece, set out 
to destroy, with ridicule or denunciation, all that the 
poet saw in the life of his time that was keeping his 
countrymen from becoming capable of true freedom. His 
sonnets — several of the best occur in the Misogallo 
(1799), his reaction against the excesses of the Revolution 
and the French invasion of Italy—are also stamped by 
his virile and complex personality. Alficri’s wortc 
closes with his Vita or Autobiography (1803), ^ 
masterpiece of self-revelation and self-criticism, in 
which the fi^rc of the poet stands out like the 
protagonist of one of his own tragedies. He sums 
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up hk own character as uniting the and the 

dwarf; but the giant predominates, uioberti, while 
holding that Alficri’s special function in litcramrc was 
making Piedmont a member of Italy, calls him “ the 
restorer of the national genius of the Italians.” 



CHAPTER IV 


FROM THE FRENCH REVOLUTION TO 
THE TWENTIETH CENTURY 

I 

With the later work of Alficri, himself a disillusioned 
republican, we are already in the period of the French 
Revolution. The revolutionary ana Napoleonic epoch— 
from the entry of the French armies in 1796 to the first 
abdication of Napoleon in 1814—so completely trans¬ 
formed Italy that the restoration of the Austrian and 
other despotisms of the past, by the Congress of Vienna, 
was a sheer political anachronism. 

At the outset, a vivid reflection of national thought is 
seen in the sonnets of Giovanni Pindemonte (d. 1812), 
the poet of the Cisalpine Republic, and the later odes 
of Giovanni Fantoni (d. 1807), ** Tuscan Horace.** 

But the poet in whose work every phase of this epoch 
makes itself felt is Vincenzo Monti (1754-1828). His 
earlier poems—when a light of Arcadia in Rome—com¬ 
bine the classical tradition with the new foreign elements. 
La Bassvilliana (1793), in imitation of Dante, repre¬ 
sents the violent reaction against France wrought in 
Italy by the first excesses of the Revolution and the execu¬ 
tion of the king; but, by 1797, he is blessing what he 
had cursed, in poems written with the same apparent 
conviction on the other side. His Caio Graeco (i^)— 
written in exile at Paris—is the best classical tragedy 
wiudi Italy possesses after the masterpieces of Alficri. 
Returning to Italy after the battle of Marengo, he gave 
utterance to the Italian hopes in Napoleon in the noblest 
of his political poems, In morte di Lorenzo Maseheroni 
(i8ox), after which he became the official Italian j^t 
of Ac conqueror—notably in Ac Bardo della Selva Ncra 
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(x8o^^ *‘{>oema cpico lirico^*’ in which “romantic*^ 
xnotivcs TOnetrate the classical tendencies of the literature 
of the Napoleonic regime. With the fall of Napoleon, 
Monti turned to hymn the Austrian restoration. The 
classical poems of his old a«, the Feroniade and more 
particularly the Sermone sMa Mitohgia (1825), arc a 
dying declaration of war upon the new Romantic move¬ 
ment. Monti’s political changes, which never obscured 
his love of Italy, arc due less to inconsistency that 
extreme susceptibility to the pressure of his surround¬ 
ings; with an extraordinary fluency, that places him 
with Marino and Gabriele b’Annunzio, his position is 
now lower than that assigned him by his contemporaries. 
His translation of the Iliad (1810) is at least a great 
Italian poem. It was followed by a version of the 
Odyssey by Ippolito Pindemonte (younger brother of 
Giovanni, d. 1828), who had been one of the first 
Italian poets to draw inspiration from English poetry 
in the previous century. 

The spiritual rather than political reaction against 
French dfomination is represented, in different spheres 
and on different planes, by two men whose instincts are 
republican. Vincenzo Cuoco, an exile after the down¬ 
fall of the Neapolitan Republic in 1799, applied Vico’s 
philosophy of history to a contemporary theme in his 
Saggio storico sulla rivoluzione di Na^oii (1801), study¬ 
ing the ideas that inspired the Frcnoi Revolution and 
their reflection in a state so utterly differoit as Naples, 
setting in strong relief the unreality of imitation of a 
foreign model. His Platone in Italia (1804-1806), a 
romance in epistolary form (reminding English readers 
of JLandor’s Pericles and Aspasid^y adopts Vico’s doc¬ 
trine of an ancient primacy of Italian civilisation, invest¬ 
ing it with national significance. The same epistolary 
form for a romance is adopted by Foscolo in his Ultme 
lettere di Jacopo Ortis (1802), founded in part upon the 
Wmher of Goethe, but with a patriotic aement which 
not counteract its morbid c^racter. Ugo Foscolo 
** born of Italian father and Greek mother,” 
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‘•fosterling of ^ Revolution,” accepted the French 
domination politically while maintaining unshaken the 
^irit of a free Itahan, seen especially in his famous 
Orazione a Bonaparte (1802), which—in spite of the 
rhetoric characteristic of the age—is a noble monument 
of virile Italian prose, as is also his Prolusione (1810) 
exhorting Italians to the study of history. But his fame 
rest mamly upon his poetry, especially two perfectly 
chiselled odes m the classic spirit, a handful of sonnets, 
and his masterpiece, I Sepolcri (1807-8), in magnificent 
and haunting blank verse which at times has a lyrical 
flight This comparatively short poem—there are less 
than three hundred lines—has placed Foscolo among the 
great poets of Italy. A later poem, Alle Grazie (1813), 
acsigned to set forth the metaphysical idea of beauty, is 
by comparison a failure, and was never finished. In 
the spring of 1815, choosing to leave his native land 
rather than swear allegiance to Austria in Milan, Fos¬ 
colo “ gave to the new Italy a new institution, exile he 
was the first of the Italian exiles of the Risorgimento 
who, coming to England, laid the foundations of the 
new cultural relations between the two counties. 

Milan, under the Cisalpine Republic and the Napo¬ 
leonic kingdom of Italy, had become the chief centre of 
Italian life. In the poetry of Carlo Porta (1775-1821), 
mainly realism and satire, the authentic voice of the 
great Lombard metropolis is heard in her own dialect. 


II 

The period that followed the downfall of the Napo¬ 
leonic regime—which in political history is that of blind 
reaction under Austria and the restored despotisms, on 
the one hand, and, on the other, the Carbonari, and 
then (1831) young Italy preparing the way for the national 
uprising—is marked in literature by the Romantic Move¬ 
ment. Something of the Romanne aesthetic theory had 
been anticipated by Muratori, and some aspects of 
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had appeambd in Italian Uteratmt widi 
Caiarom and Carlo Gozzi, and tba^e are manilm 
romantit elements in Ugo Foscolo, who p^ded himself 
upon his purely classical spirit* But the Romantic movc^ 
ment in Italy, a revolt a^inst the neo-classicism of the 
Napoleonic era, inspired by patriotic aspiration against 
her fresh oppressors, dates its beginning as a definite 
schoei from i8i6, when Giovanni Berchct raised its 
banner in his Lettera semtseria di Grisostomo, declaring 
that literature must appeal directly to the people,** by 
which he understands ‘‘ all individuals intermediate 
between the mentality of the Hottentot and the men¬ 
tality of the Parisian,** exalts the poetry of the Middle 
Ages, calling classical poetry “ poetry of the dead,** 
romantic poetry “ poetry of the living.** The organ of 
the romantics in Milan was the Conciliatore (1818-X819), 
edited—“to sustain, as long as possible, the dignity of 
the Italian name *’—^y Silvio Peilico, whose association 
with the Carbonari brought upon him the prolonged 
martyrdom related in Le mte ptigioni (1832). Alm- 
sandro Manzoni, in his letter // Romanticismo in Italia 
(1823), distinguishes between the “ negative part ** and 
the “positive part** of the romantic system: the first 
tends chiefly to exclude sheer imitation of the classics 
and conventional academic rules; the second depends 
upon the principle that literature should take “l*utile 
per iscopo, il veto per soggetto, I’intcressantc per mezzo*** 
Manzoni himself is the one great writer of the 
romantic school in Italy. Born in 1785, four years 
before (he fall of the Bastille he died in 1873, a senator 
of the kingdom of United Italy, but all that is of artistic 
importance in his work was composed between 1812 and 
1827. His five Inni sacri (1815 and 1822) are inspired 
^ the conviction that the humanitarian ideals ox the 
I^encii Revolution arc found in a higher and holier form 
in tfr Catholic faith; the latest, La Pentecoste, a laical 
masterpiece, becomes a prayer for the unity of all the 
world in the bonds of love. Two noble political Doan% 
the Prodama 4 i Rimini (1815) and Mattto tSzi (on thtf* 
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Piedmoiiitese imturection of that year), the latter again 
a masterpiece, reveal the intense patriotism that was 
second onlv to religion in his heart; the sublime Cinque 
Magpo (1821) is the lyrical interpretation of die life and 
sigm^nce of Napoleon in the light of Christianity. 
Iras historical dramas, II Conte di Carmagnola (1820) 
and Adelchi (1822), adopt the romandc system in dis¬ 
carding the classic^ unities of time and place. They 
arc la^in^ in dramatic power; the lyrical interludes or 
choruses, independent or the action which they inter¬ 
pret, serve the purpose of the first clement in the author’s 
romantic creed, impressing upon the reader the utile 
which is the scope of the work. The two choruses in 
the Adelchi arc among the finest fruits of his lyrical 
genius. 

The year 1822 marks the end of Manzoni’s poetical 
creation, and in 1827 his prose romance, I Promessi Sposi, 
was published. Religion and patriotism colour the 
work, but he is too great an artist to be a propagandist. 
He held that a historical romance must not take its 
principal subject from history, but from the private life 
of the times with which it deals, creating an atmosphere 
rather than depicting events. Thus the theme of the 
Promessi Sposi is simply the love of Renzo and Lucia, 
into which is woven the tragic story of the ojin of 
Monza, and that of the conversion of the Innominato, 
while die background is a faithful reconstruction of Italy 
of the Scicento, in the years from 1628 to 1631, witn 
the Spanish rule in Lomoardy, the war of the Mantuan 
succession, the bread riots at Milan, the pestilence. 
Manzoni’s characterisation is here almost Shakesperian, 
and Don Abbondio, the parish priest, is a figure worthy 
to stand by Falstaff. His humour—and he has been 
called the greatest of Italian humorists—is linked with 
his special rift of irony. He is perhaps at his best where 
the mysticri spirit and the spirit of comedy meet, as in 
the interview between the Cardinal and the Innominato, 
ending in the summons to Don Abbondio, and the later 
one where priest and Cardinal arc face to face; but his 
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Coodi u e(|iiaUf sure on tragedy and comedy alike, and 
tbe book IS Ml of unsurpassaole scenes. After going 
to Florence, ** to wash his rags in die Arno,” Manzoru 
tmblished his definitive edition (i840>z842), in which the 
langu^e becomes definitely Tuscan and more particu«> 
iarly Horentine. In later life he took prominent part 
in the revived question of the Italian language, ana in 
his DeWuni^ della lingua (1868) urges that the national 
language of Italy should be not simply literary Tuscan, 
but the spoken Florentine vernacular based upon ” Tuso 
odiemo dei Fiorentini colti.” Thus a Milanese com¬ 
pleted, while he modified, the work of the great Venetian 
scholar of the Renaissance. 


Ill 

The most perfect fruit in Italian poetry of one of the 
less wholesome characteristics of romanticism (found 
already in Ugo Foscolo, but of which there is no trace in 
Manzoni), morbidly sentimental introspection, is the 
Consalvo of Giacomo Leopardi (1798-1837). But Leo¬ 
pardi, the greatest lyrical poet of the nineteenth century 
m Italy, a solitary figure belonging to no group or 
school, is classical rather than romantic. Clearness and 
simplidty, with taste developed upon study of the best 
moaels, 1$ for him the fundamental excellence of peltry. 
In hit Canti, he begins with more or less traaitionai 
measttres, but gradually develops—side by side with 
singdburly melodious blank verse of lyrical intonation— 
a form of free canzone which, though owing something 
to die chorus of the pastoral drama, is essentially his 
own. An ever-increasing pessimism, in which man’s 
innate craving for the infinite is in prpetual conflict 
with the emptiness and infelicity of life, drawing con¬ 
solation only from illusions of the imagination which 
ulttmately fail, or from high adventure which the con- 
dstiotls of the age forbid, and Nature herself at last 
becomes the insensible or malignant power against which 
thote is nought save a sense of human fraternity, finds 
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expiressioa in idylls and other lyrics of poignant and 
often flawless beauty. A Silvia, II canto nottumo, U 
pensiero dominante, are but three of the lyrical master¬ 
pieces in this slender volume. And Leopardi is no less 
admirable an artist in his lucid and chiselled prose, par¬ 
ticularly the Operette morali, dialogues and essays woven 
into the unity of a complete book which is tnc indis¬ 
pensable companion and commentary to the Canti, A 
rare note, almost of joy, penetrates one of the most 
beautiful, the Elogio degti uccelli, which, for the English 
reader, suggests comparison with Shelley’s 
Irony with a touch ot humour prevails in some of the 
Operette, as notably in the Palinodia among the Canti, 
and Leopardi attempted a satirical poem, the Parali- 
pomeni; out his smile is not one of mirth: “ The poets 
say that Despair has always a smile upon her lips.” 


IV 

A large number of romances followed in the wake of 
the Promessi Sposi, though few have retained any 
interest. One of the most popular in its day was the 
Marco Visconti (1834) of Tommaso Grossi, with the 
usual unreal picture of the Middle Ages affected by the 
romantics and seen also in his narrative poems. More 
noteworthy are the historical novels with explicitly 
patriotic purpose by two men who played conspicuous 
parts in the politics of the Risorgimcnto. Massimo 
d’Azeglio (1798-1866), the Piedmontese statesman, whose 
noble figure lives in his autobiography (/ miei Ricordi)^ 
wrote—-before turning to public affairs— Ettore Fiera- 
mosca (1833) Niccold de'Lapi (18^, ” to put a litdc 
fire into the body of the Italians.” TTic Tuscan demo¬ 
crat, Francesco Domenico Guerrazzi (1804-1873), declar¬ 
ing “ my books arc not books but acts,” poured out a 
scries of historical romances, beginning with La Battaglia 
di Benevento (1827), in a declamatory and artificial style, 
the best being the Assedio di Firenze (1836). 
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Rmianddsm is wedded to the national spirit in the 
poeitry of Giovanni Bcrchct (1783-1851), in his Rammze 
md Lt Fmtasie (in which an Italian exile sees in dream 
the triumph of me medieval Lombard Lca^), which 
belong to the twenties of the century, and nis spirited 
ode lor the rising of 1831. Simultaneously, Gabriele 
Ro^td (1783-1854)—an Arcadian caught up in the 
whirlwind of the Risorgimento and then bewildered by 
apocalypdc dreams—was the poet of the Carbonari of 
Naples. A litde later (1836-1849) came the humorous 
sadrical poems, essendally Tuscan, of Giuseppe Giusd, 
the best of their kind in Italian, rising to true lyrical 
height in La Terra dei Marti, yielding to compassion for 
the blind Slav instruments of Austrian oppression in 
SanfAmbrogio, Francesco dall’Ongaro, “the Mcta- 
stasio of the romandcists,” gave popular form to the 
nadonal aspiradons of 1846-48 in measures that recall the 
stramhotti and rispetti of the Tuscan people. The 
poems, hardly more than improvisadons, of Gofiredo 
Mameli are me lyrical expression of the political faith 
of Mazxini; not yet twenty-two, when he fell in the 
defence of the Roman Republic in 1849, his hymn, 
Pratelli d'ltalia, is still sung as one of the national 
anthems of Italy. Ten years later, in 1859, on the eve of 
die war of’unincadon, Luigi Mercandni wrote the Inno 
di Garibaldi; it is not great poepy, but lives in the heart 
of the Italian people together witn the hymn of Mameli. 

A peculiar rugged strenj^ is united with romanddsm 
in N1CC0I6 Tommasio (ifo2-i874), the representative of 
the itdlmnitd of Dalmatia, eminent as ende and philo¬ 
logist. His Una serva (1837) is the best of the romantic 
narrative poems on mediaeval subjects, while his shorter 
poems, particularly those on religious subjects, have an 
tm(messive note of their own in which Christianity is 
fmed widi pantheism. The tragedies of Giambattista 
Nicoolini '(1782-1861) attempt to renew the spirit of 
Alfim; his masterpiece, Arnaldo da Brescia (1843), lyrical 
rarfier than dramatic, is a typical expression of me Nco- 
Ghibelline conception of Italian history. 
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Italy produced one great religious philosopher during 
this pmod in Antonio Rosmini (1797-1855), the intimate 
fnend of Manzoni, who screwed considerable influence 
upon later Liberal Catholicism. It was a period rich in 
historical studies. The histories of Carlo Botta (d. 1837) 
arc in the older tradition, like the literary criticism of 
Pietro Giordani (d, 1848}. Pietro Collctta wrote his 
history of the Kingdom 01 Naples (1831) from the stands 
point of a man 01 action. It is inevitable that the his* 
toriography of the Risorgimento should be tendendous. 
Carlo Troja (d. 1858) began, from the “ Nco-Guelf ” view, 
a history of Italy in the Middle Ages. Cesare Balbo 
(1789-1853), the Piedmontese statesman of the moderate 
party, wrote the Sommario della storia d*Italia, covering 
the whole period from antiejuity to the fall of Napoleon, 
with an unfinished appendix, bringing it down to the 
latter part pf 1848; a noble book in which the author’s 
judgment is at times too much swayed by his prcocCi^- 
tion with the ideal of national independence. The 
researches of Michele Amari, beginning with his Storia 
del Vespro siciliano (1842) and continued with the Storia 
dei Mussulmani in Sicilia (1854-1872), arc still of primary 
importance for the history of the island. 

From the ranks of the romanticists came the founder of 
La Giovine Italia, the apostle of the unity of Italy and the 
prophet of universal brotherhood among the nations: 
Giuseppe Mazzini (1805-1872). Writing on literary 
themes to open the field of action, he entered literature 
as the interpreter of the romantic movement, which he 
first defended and then came to regard as based upon a 
dead “ doctrine of individuality,” which had done its 
work by emancipating the individual from the bonds of 
classicism. “Profeta d’artc” rather than a man of 
letters, his literary cssavs—written mainly between 1827 
and 1844—l>ccomc gradually possessed by the doctrine he 
applied to politics, the restored unity of civilisation in 
me collective life of Humanity with the initiati’vje from 
Rome. They contain passages of keen critical insight, 
pages of magnificent eloquence, as, for instance, the com- 

3 
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{MWifiMl Wtwe^a Byron and Napoleon, and the rehabili¬ 
tation of Dante in the garb of Young Italy. His ethico- 
fieiigious and. political writia|^, with his mystical concept 
tion of nationality, as of life itself, as a mission, and his 
visitm of the third Rome of the People, are coloured by 
the Messianic doctrines of the great j^ts of Pdana. 
Mazaini*s Fcde e Avvtnire ^1835;, his uoveri delVuomo 
(1844!, and, perhaps, above all, At povam d'ltalia (i860), 
are tm finest expression of his spirit; while the ultimate 
form of his creed appears in La poUtica iniemaxionale 
(1871), which is his political testament. 

While Mazzini represents the Unitarian republican 
party, his rival Vincenzo Gioberti (i8oi-i85a) is die 
prophet of the “ Moderates.” His famous Primal 
morale e civile degli Italiani (1843) takes its tide from a 
conception similar to that of Mazzini*s third Rome, but 
pleads for an Italian confederation under the auspices of 
the Sovereign Pontiff. This doctrine, under the pressure 
of events, after the first war of independence and the 
disaster of Novara, pssed into that of the hegemony 
of PiedmcMit in his Kinnovamento civile dltalia (1851), 
a great book which is at once a history of the past 
revdudon, a prophecy of the coming regeneration, and 
looks tp a new Rome of the future “corresponding to 
the new life of Italy and of Europe.” 


V 

Romanticism had died out as a vital force in lulian 
literature by the time Italy achieved her unification 
(1861-1870). One of the last novels of the school is 
Le Confessioni d*un ottuagenario of Ippolito Nievo, 
one of Garibaldi*s thousand volunteers, who was 
in 1861 in his thirtieth year; the earlier por- 
tions ^ the book, where the author depicts his pro- 
youth in the decadent Venetian republic 
ii|iif{li which the French Revolution dramatkally breaks. 
In poetry, the later, unreal, and send- 
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mcBtal f 4 iase of the romantic movement is represented 
by Giovanni Prati (1814-18S4) and Aleardo Aleardi 
(1812-1878), Aleardi is now remembered for his free 
canzone, Le italiane (1856), not altogether diarac- 
teristic of his unequal art. Prati’s narrative poems, from 
Edmenegarda (1841) onwards, become sheer decadent 
romanticism, though a few political lyrics have a higher 
Quality; in later life, with a return to classicism, he 
snows himself a truer poet in his Canfo dlgea (1868) 
and the fantastic little nature poems of /side fiSyS). A 
contemporary of these two, Giacomo Zanella (1820- 
1888), priest and professor at Padua, represents in a 
limited sphere a classical reaction; his lyric on the 
fossil shell in his study still holds its place in anthologies. 

But already, in 1857, had appeared the first volume 
of the poet who professed himself ** lo scudiero dei 
classid,” and declared that the one legacy that Roman¬ 
ticism had left to Italian literature was a sentimentalismo 
unworthy of robust and sclf-rcspectinig Italians. Giosue 
Carducci (1835-1907) is the national poet of modern 
Italy, the interpreter of the national conscience in the 
latter half of me nineteenth century, the lyrical voice 
of the Italian people affirming its rightful place in the 
world. Classicism is a vital part of his spirit and 
Knius. Freedom and stren^ are his ideals of life, 
drawn from communion wim the **sante vision! della 


natura,” his love for which becomes one with his 
worship of Italy and all that Italy at her best represents. 
His earlier poems, collected as Juvenilia ana Levia 
Gtavia, are mainly tentative, followed by the notorious 
Inno a katana (1865)—Satan as the symbol of material 
progress and revolt from the ascetic ideal—^an extreme 
uttt^rance of the anti-clericalism which, though tem¬ 
pered later, never quite left the poet. TTie Giambi ed 
epodi, mainly satirical, are the most powerful and 
bitter expression of the political disillusion felt by many 
patriotic Italians in the late sixties and early seventies. 
With the Canto delVAmore other poems of Rime 
nuope, Carducci reaches tlie maturity of his genius, 
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tfmn mmaiitidfm pay tribute to the thssm 
wbsdb is his {mtic ideal The Odi barlmre, 
iuspited by iin dcsiderio vano de la bellezza antica ’* 
eveu when die subjects treated are contemporary or of 
daily lih, discard rhyme, and, by means of stress and 
accent instead of quantity, reproduce the various classical 
metres in Italian verse, representing in the highest artistic 
form that continuiqr of me Latin spirit whidi essentially 
belon^^s to Italy. His last volume of poetry, JRime e 
Rstmi (1899), includes the exquisite romantic lyric, 
Jaufr^ Rudel, and the noble sapphic ode Pkmontc, in 
which he ptnposed to make something new, the epic 
ode.** Politick passion and historical erudition are trans< 
latcd by Carducci into pure poetry, though the erudition 
at times, not perfeedy assimilated, somewhat fetters his 
lyrical flight 

Carducci was likewise a diaster of lucid and powerful 
prose^ His writings, expository perhaps rather than 
critical in the stricter sense, cover almost the whole field 
of Italian literature, showing him at his best when depict¬ 
ing^ oft broad lines some great epoch of his country*s 
civilisation. In his chair at the University of Bologna, 
winch he held from i860 to 1904, he represents the “ nis- 
toricaL method,*’ which restores texts and studies litera¬ 
ture from die standpoint of national culture and concrete 
hurts. In contrast with Carducci and his followers, 
JPranoeiCO De Sanctis (1818-1^83), Neapolitan patriot and 
profcisor, is the apostle of literary criticism, based upon 
pmiijological analysis and ststheuc theory, in his various 
voittmes of ess^s and his Storia della letteratura italiana 
(iSwtSyi). Tnc ideals of these two rival schools arc 
9m in comict in Italian literary criticism to-day. 


VI 

Tlie fiest prose writers after the Unification who 
atmined general oopulirity were Anton Giulio Barrili fd. 
atwor of luperfkial novels intended merely lor 
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light rcadiagi and Edxncmdo Do Amicis ( 4 * 
rather than artist Both began publisbmg m me six^, 
but the latter’s best work belongs to a more recent period. 
The realistic or naturalistic school of fiction in Italy— 
verisma —came into being when Giovanni Verga (1840- 
1922^ turned from artificid erotic romances of the boudoir 
to me actual life and primitive passions of his native 
Sicily. His artistic conversion was caused^ according to 
his own account, by reading the log-book of a naval cap¬ 
tain which gave him what he was seeking. This resulted 
in short stories and sketches of Sicilian life, collected as 
Vit<$, deCampi (1880) and Novelle rusttcane (1883), more 
particularly that of the peasants, frequendy of a brutal 
character, rendered with dramatic power and mastery of 
the art of the navella. The same realistic method is seen 
on a larger scale in Verga’s two great romances: 7 Mada- 
vogUa (1881) and Mastro Don Gcsualdo (1888), 7 Meda- 
voglia is the story of the lives and misfortunes of a family 
of fisher folk in a village near Catania; there is litdc or 
no plot, the author’s aim being to create atmosphere and 
reproduce primitive social conoitions, with never a purely 
literary touch in descriptive passages, never a phrase pr 
an image to suggest anything outside the life of the place 
or the psychology of nis characters. It is the greatest 
achievement in modern Italian fiction, though Verga him-' 
self deprecated any comparison with the Promem Sposi> 
These romances were designed as the first two of a series 
to ^ entiUed 7 Vmti, the “ conquered ” being those who 
have fallen by the way and been crushed in the single 
of modern civilisation towards material progress, 
purpose becomes slighdy more obvious in Masiro Dm 
Gcsualdo, where life is depicted upon a somewhat higher 
social wade, in the petty aristocracy and the new man 
risen uom the peasantry in a small provincial Sicilian 
town. It is a powerful oooky but without the pathos of 
its pcdccessor. Closely associated with Verga was 
another Sicilian, Luigi Capuana (1839-1915), whose 
realism is less spontaneous, and who made a creed of 
objectivity and pychologicd analysts in ait; in late life 
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he Ikrofhic^ a imsterpiece» U MareAese it Rmmmriim 
(t9Eii)» wiih ihe adtntnible creation of Agrippina Soimi. 
Groce observes: ^ The passion of that humbte oontadina 
if no more more analysis; it is poetry/* 

In the same year as I MtdapogUa, appeared Malombra, 
the first romance of Antonio Fogazzaro (X842-19XX). 
Und^ a certain aspect^ Fog^zaro may be regarded as a 
Manzontan confronted with modern problems and 
modem conditions; but he departs from his pre- 
dec^sor in ^at, whereas Manzoni of set purpose 
avoided dxe direct representation of passion, the struggle 
between flesh and spirit becomes a predominant motive 
in his own art. He has comparatively little of Man* 
zoni*s grace of style, but sometking of nis humour and 
irony, mou^ less subtle and penetrating. In the most 
powerful of his earlier romances, Danme Cortis (1885), 
the conflict between passion and duty is combined with 
a political theme, the social regeneration of Italy on the 
basis of a reconciliation between Church and State. His 
fonr later novels form a sequence linked by the story of 
die Maironi family. // Piccolo Mondo Antico (1896)— 
in which the dualism of sense and spirit is replaced by 
the more delicate psychological conflict between two souls 
ttnieed in love but with different norms of life, with, as 
historical background, Lombardy on the eve of the war 
of unification—stands, with Verga*s / Malavoglm, as one 
of the two modem novels that can be named in the 
same breach as Manzoni’s masterpiece. A mystical 
dement breaks in upon the somewhat obtrusive sensuality 
of Piccolo Mondo Modtmo (1901), and pervades II Santo 
which, together with Leila (1910), is closely 
associated with the modernist movement in the Roman 
Gadiolic Church. It is easy, as Croce has shown, to 
take a cynical view of ceruin features in Fogazzaro*s 
work, but his nobility of purpose is as unquestionable as 
is his li^emry^ power and f^ychological skill in portraiture. 

If Fof^szzaro seems at times the successor of Manzoni, 
Gabriete Ej^Annunzio—born in 1863—recalls Marino and 
, dw Marinifti of the Seicento. There is the same dazzling 
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of the reader by profusion and excess, and something of 
the same sensuality though, as Croce remarks, a sen- 
suality coloured by all die spiritual experiences of the 
three centuries that have passed from the days of Marino 
to our own/* Decadence is manifest alike in the 
external form of his romances, with their rhetorical style 
and exotic splendour, and in tl^ir spiritual content which 
is little more dian the elaborate analysis of sexual pas¬ 
sion, from 7 / Piacere (1889) to H Fuoco (1898), influenced 
too by Nietzsche and his philosc^hy of the superman. 
Among his dramas is at least one work of a higher 
order, La figlia di Itmo, a pastoral drama based upon 
the traditions of his own native Abruzzi. D’Annunzio 
is a true and even a great poet, and it is upon his poetry 
that his fame will ultimately rest, particularly upon some 
of the pieces in the four volumes of his later Laudi del 
Cielo, del Mare, della Terra e degli EroL In the years 
immediately preceding the European war, be came for¬ 
ward as the apostle of the Greater Italy of the future, 
creating a kina of new national romanticism, which has 
not been without influence in the political life of Italy 
to-day. Among his more recent works, Notturm (1931), 
the analysis of his sensations, the delineation of the 
memories projected upon his vision during weeks of 
enforced blindness and partial recovery, has pages of 
great and strange beauty. 

Second only to Carducci among the Italian poets of 
our own day is Giovanni Pasedi (1855-1912), whose 
first volume was published in 1891. More particularly 
his earlier poems, from Myricae to the Canti di CasteU 
pecchio, arc the expression of a singularly intense sensi¬ 
bility to external nature in ail its manifestations, a deep 
love of the country with its humble things and simple 
folk, ** them of low degree.” Over his work broods a 
profound sense of the mystery of the universe, of life 
and of death, coloured by the tragedy that overshadowed 
his own childhood—treated with poignant and dramatic 
power in La eavalla storm- His conception of life has 
teen called “ a sorrowful idyll,” or “ a tragic Gcorgk,’* 
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A (iiillliil md ddkate painter of the country, he at 
lilkies yidds to excess in his attempts to re|H*oauce the 
notes of birds and other sounds, and his child 4 ike deli|;ht 
in details tended to make him regard the representation 
of " Ic piccole cose ” as the ideal of poetry* Later he 
nimed to a different field. His Inni e Odi*-^with 
Mmdhi ^ most beautiful and tender of Garibaldian 
lyrics*^^'^ inspired by a kind of sentimental socialism; 
in the Ritamo, a Umses poem of sinj^lar melody and 
beauty, and in the Potmt conmuiali, he treats classical 
themes, while his Canzoni di Re Enzio, though lyrical 
in intonationi is an epical rcinvocation of die Italy of 
the age of the Communes. 

VII 

Cardued and Pascoli, Verga and Fogazzaro, and in a 
tjdiere of his own Gabriele D’Annunzio, represent the 
highest adiievement of the new Italy in poetry and prose 
fictiom With them—though in a field that is science 
rather dum literature—^must be named Graziadio Ascoli 
(1&9-S907), '*il Galileo della glottologia icaliana,” with 
idiom the primacy in the study of romance philology 
passed from Germany to Italy. Apart from the three 
great names already considered, tne work of recent 
Italian poets hardly passes beyond what we are accus¬ 
tomed to call ** minor poetry.” In fiction Italy has been 
rich in regumal novels, suen as those of Madldc Serao, 
dealing with Neapolitan life (her welhknown Paese di 
Cuemgm belongs to the realistic school, but is more 
influenced by than by Verga), and die earlier Sar¬ 
dinian laorics of Gratia Deledda. Here unquesdonably 
die most powerful recent writer has been Federigo Tozzi 
(d. 1920), in his Tre Ctoci and U Podere^ tragic idylls of 
Sien 4 and her countryside, the work of an immature 
muuii who pii^t have developed into a Tuscan Verga. 
Aut^gnlphy becomes romance in Un uomo finito of 
Giovanni Papini, whose spiritual development from 
pmtmttism m religion has borne fruit in his widely 
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lead Storia H Cristo, An author of a past generation 
with an increasing posthumous reputation is Alfredo 
Qriani (1852-1^); primarily a novelist his historical 
writings, especially La lotta politica in Italia, set forth 
a conception of Italy’s internal development and of the 
part that should be ners in the politics of the world that 
nas won him recognition as the prophet of Fascism©. 
Among professed historians the name of Pasquale Vil- 
lari (d. 19x7) is as honoured in England as in his own 
country. The study of Dante, of national no less than 
of literary significance, has found one of its ablest and 
most illuminating exponents in Ernesto Giacomo Parodi 
(d. 1923). 

In philosophy two living Italians have become of 
world-wide fame and influence. Benedetto Croce, the 
interpreter of Vico and high priest of modern idealism, 
has almost revolutionised aesthetics; his literary criticism, 
developing in a more modern sp 4 dt the standpoint of 
Dc Sanctis, seldom fails to illumine what it touches, 
while his theory as to the method of historiography has 
borne fruit in his own admirable Storia del Mgno di 
Napoli (1925). But the younger men have now gathered 
round the banner of Giovanni Gentile; his Teoria 
generale dello Spirito come Atto puro will ultimately 
stand as marking an epoch in the evolution of Italian 
philosophical thought. He may be regarded as the 
philosopher of that “ ritmo accclerato della vita italiana 
which has yet to produce, in the sphere of literature, 
results comparable to those already eflected in the trans¬ 
formation of the social and political life of the nation. 
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One of the best general guides to Italian Literature is 
V. Rossi) Staria della letteratura italiana per uso del licei 
(Vatl^i, Milan), in three small volumes: // Medio Epo, 
it Rinasdmemo, VEth Modema; with good biblio¬ 
graphies. On a larger scale, Storia letteraria d’ltalia 
scritta da urn society di professori (same publishcrtX ^ 
separate volume devoted to each period or centuxv; F. 
Novati, Le Origini; G. Bertoni, U Duecento; N. Zmga<^ 
relli, Dante ana 11 Trecento; V. Rossi, ll Quattrocento; 

F. Flamini, II Cinquecento; A. Bclloni 11 Seicento; T. 
Concari, 11 Settecento; G. Mazzoni, UOttocento, Several 
of these volumes are ^ing rewritten. An excellent intro¬ 
duction and summary in English is C. Foligno, Epochs 
of Italian Literature (Clarendon Press). The volumes of 
A. D*Ancona and O. Bacci, Manuale della letteratura 
italiana (Barbera, Florence), are both literary history 
and anthologies. A copious antholo^ is O. Tamoni 
Tozzetd and F. C. Pellegrini, Anunogia della Foesia 
Italiana (Giusti, Leghorn). Among the best editions of 
texts arc those appearing in Scrittori dTtalia (Laterza, 
Bari) and Classict italiani con note (Unione Tipigrafico- 
editrke Torinese). To keep abreast with research in 
these matters, we need to refer to the Giomale storico 
della letteratura italiana (Chiantore, Turin), published 
cpiarterly. Amone contemporary reviews may be espe- 
aally mentioned me Marzocco (Florence), the Leonardo 
(Rome), and La Critica (Croce’s organ, Naples). 

The following list is merely intended to indicate to 
EngUsh readers a few books bearing upcm the sections 
of this sketch: 

X. L. Piccioni, Da Prudenzio a Dante (Paravia, Turin); 

G. A. Ccsarco, Le origini della poesia lirica e la jMSM 
iidliam sotto gff Speui (Sandron); A. Massera* oonetH 
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burk$€hi e realmici dei prims due secoli (in Scrittori 
dluJia); A. Gaspary, trns. H. Oclsncr, Early Italian 
Uitrature to the Death of Dante (Bell). Le of^re di 
Dante Alighieri, cd. Paget Toynbee (Oxford University 
Press); Le opere di Dante, testo critico della Sociem 
Danteica Italiana, cd. M. Barbi and others (Bemporad, 
Florence); P. Toynbee, A concise Dictionary of Proper 
Names and Notable Matters in the WorJ(s of Dante 
(Oxford University Press); the Temple Classics Dante, 
cd. and trns. P. H. Wickstced, T. Okey, A. G. Ferrers 
Howell (I>cnt); E. Gl Gardner, Dante (Dent); E. G. 
Parodi Poesia e storia nella Divina Commedia (Perrclla, 
Naples); La Divina Commedia with T. Casini’s com¬ 
mentary revised and enlarged 1 ^ S. A. Barbi (Florence, 
Sansoni). The Bulletino della Societh Dantesca Italiana, 
edited for many years by Parodi, is now replaced by the 
Studi Danteschi, directed by M. Barbi (Sansoni). M. F. 
Jerrotd, Francesco Petrarca, Poet and Humanist (Dent); 

E. Hutton, Giovanni Boccaccio (Lane); Rime di Trecen¬ 
tists minori, cd. G. Volpi (Sansoni); for the cantari, 
Fiore di Leggende, cd. E. Levi (Scrittori dltalia) 

a. A. Gaspa^, trns. Rossi, La letteratura italiana del 
Rinascimento (Chiantorc, Turin); E. Solmi and others, 
Leonardo da Vinci, conferenze fiorentine (Milan, 

F. FAffano, La questione della lingua (Sansoni); r. 
Rajna, Le fonti delVOrlando Furioso (Sansoni); G. Ber- 
toni, VOrlando Furioso e la Rinascenza in Ferrara 
(Modena, Orlandini); B. Croce, Ariosto, Shahespeare e 
Corneille (Laterza); P. Villari, Niccold Machiavelli e i 
suoi tempi (Hoepli, Milan); G. Toffanin, Machiavelli e 
it Tacitismo (Padua, Draghi); II Cortegiano, cd. V. Cian 
(Sansoni); Hoby’s translation, The Bool( of the Courtier, 
cd. W. Raleign (Nutt); A. SeJerti, Vita di Torquato 
Tasso (Chiantorc). 

3, G. Gentile, Giordano Bruno e U pensiero del 
Rinascimento (Florence, Vallccchi); C. Dcnticc di 
Accadia, Tommaso Campanella (Vallccchi); B. Croce, 
Saggi sulla letteratura italiana del Seicento (Laterza); 
Croce, La filosofia di G, B, Vico (Laterza); J. G. Robert- 
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wmp Ctmsis 0i Romantic Theory in the Eighteenth 
€mtn*y {Cfrobridgc Universitjr Press); G* Toffanin, 
l^EreiiA del Rinascimento m Arcadia (Zamchelli, 
Bde^a). 

P. Hazard, La Revolution fran^aise et let lettres 
imiennes (Paris, Hachette); A. Graf, Foscolo, Manzoni 
e Leopardi (Chiantorc); L^pardi, Operette morali, with 
introduction by G. Gentile (Zankheili, Bologna); G, L. 
Bickersteth, The Poems of Leopardi (Cambridge Univer* 
sity Press); G. Salvemini, Mazzini (“ La Voce,” Rome); 
G. Gentile, I Profeti del Risergimento Italiano (Vab 
lecchi, Florence); L. Russo, Giovanni Verga (Ricciardi, 
Napl^); B. Croce, La letteratura della nuova Italia 
(Laterza), four volumes, the essays on Carducci also pub- 
Ushed separately. English readers would do well to 
begin Carducci and Pascoli with the Antologia Car- 
ducciana of G. Mizzoni and G. Picciola, and Poesie di 
Giovanni Pascoli, with notes by L, Pietrobono (Zani- 
chelli); they are poets who need commentaries. R. 
Piccolt, Benedetto Croce, an introduction to his Philosophy 
(Cape); Gentile, Theory of Mind as Pure Act, translation 
witn introduction by H. Wildon Carr (Macmillan). 
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GERMAN LITERATURE 


INTRODUCTION 

The earliest literary monument of any Germanic lan¬ 
guage is the Gothic translation of the Bible made by 
Bishop Wulfila (Ulfilas), who died in Constantinople 
in A.D. 383 . This work has no place in German litera¬ 
ture in the strict sense of the term, for what we under¬ 
stand by “ German *’ is High German—that is to say, 
the dialects of South and Central Germany, and the 
principal specimens of the oldest High German litera¬ 
ture date only from the ninth century. 

Apart from what Tacitus tells us in his Germania 
(a.d. 98 ) we know very little of the original home of 
the Germanic tribes, but by the end of the seventh 
century their eastern boundary lay along the line of 
the EIdc and Saalc. With the exception of Schleswig- 
Holstein, the whole of the country cast of these rivers 
had become Slavonic, and behind this boundary the 
Germanic tribes gradually coalesced to form six great 
confederations. The Frisians held the North Sea coast 
with its islands; the Saxons (Low Germans) covered 
the basins of the Weser and the lower Elbe; the 
Thuringians inhabited the mountains and forests of 
Central Germany; the Franks, the most powerful and 
active of all, occupied the valleys of the Rhine and 
Main; the Alamanni reached from the Vosges and the 
Alps to the Upper Danube; and the Bavarians were 
established in me basins of the Danube, the Inn, and 
the Isar. 

In the seventh century, during the first period of 
Franconian supremacy, numbers of the Germans em¬ 
braced Chrisdanity. The Salic Franks had already been 

3 
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converted in the course of their conquest of Gaul, and 
in 612 the Irish missionaries, Qjlumbanus and Gallus, 
penetrated into Alamannia, where Gallus founded the 
xamous monastciy that still bears his name. Three 
Englishmen, Wilfrith, Willibrord, and Winfrith, 
carried on the great work in the eighth century. The 
first two devoted themselves to the Frisians; the third, 
better known as St, Boniface, laboured chiefly among 
the Franks and Thuringians. He also founded the 
monastery of Fulda, which soon rivalled St. Gall as a 
seat of learning. 

The consolidation of the Franconian state was 
accomplished by Charles the Great (768-814), who 
conquered the Saxons after thirty years of hard fight¬ 
ing and forced them to turn Christian. Not only did 
he create a united Germany, but by victories over the 
Avars and the Slavs he made it possible for the 
Bavarians to descend the valley of tne Danube, and 
he began that rcconqucst of Eastern Germany which 
continued throughout the Middle Ages. Like Alfred 
of England, Charles was a great patron of learning. 
He invited foreign scholars to reside at his Court and 
he encouraged tne establishment of monastic schools. 
With his reign German education and German litera¬ 
ture may fairly be said to begin. 


CHAPTER I 

THE OLD HIGH GERMAN PERIOD 

It can readily be imagined that the great migrations 
of die fourth, fifth, and sixth centuries were not favour¬ 
able to the development of a written literature. Never¬ 
theless, they produced princes and heroes like Dietrich 
von Bern (TTicodoric the Great of Verona), Etzel 
(Attila), Ermanarich (Ermanaric, King of the Ostro¬ 
goths). Hugdietrich and Wolfdictrich (Thcodoric L 
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and Thcodcbcrt L of Metz), and others, who became 
the centres of legends, partly fabulous, partly historical, 
which lived for centuries in the memory of the people 
before assuming a written form. These tales were re¬ 
cited or sung to the accompaniment of the harp by 
professional minstrels, who were at first regularly 
attached to the ducal Courts. 

Still older than these heroic, scmi-historical legends 
arc the myths and fairy-tales of the Germanic peoples. 
Pre-eminent in the lore of the Saxons is the nmre of 
Wicland, or Wayland Smith, who, crippled by the 
cruel order of his king, takes terrible vengeance on the 
latter’s children and then, mysteriously endowed with 
wings, saves himself by flight. He astonishes the 
people with his cunning in metal-working and marries 
a swan-maiden. In the figure of Siegfried the Franks 
preserved the nature-myth of light and darkness, 
familiar to us in the story of the “ Sleeping Beauty.*’ 
The young hero [xinetratcs the wall of name and 
wakens the sleeping maiden, just as the young day 
pierces the morning mists and the red glow of dawn 
and wakens the sleeping earth, but only to succumb 
in due course to the shades of night; or alternatively, 
just as summer delivers earth from the bonds of one 
winter only to perish at the approach of the next. This 
myth, personified in Siegfried and Brunhildc, under¬ 
went a remarkable fusion with historical matter and 
reappeared in the elaborate literary form of the 
Nihelungenlied at the end of the twelfth century. 

The only specimen of the purely heroic legend which 
has survived in an Old High German form is the 
alliterative fragment called the Hildebrandslied {c. 
800), which relates how Hildebrand, the companion of 
Dietrich in exile, engages in single combat with his 
own son, Hadubrand. The manuscript is incomplete, 
but we may assume that the fight ends with the death 
of the son, as in the Persian story of Sohrab and 
Rustum, or in the Irish one of Cuchulain and Connla. 

Whereas Charles the Great had displayed a liberal 
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interest in education and learning and had even given 
instructions for the collection and transcription of old 
German poems, his son Lewis the Pious (014-840) was 
a more austere Christian and lent no encouragement 
to the preservation of a heathen literature. The clergy 
were zealous in the religious instruction of the people, 
and their policy was to destroy rather than to preserve 
anything that would tend to remind their converts of 
ancient practices Sf beliefs. They were, however, com¬ 
pelled to adapt themselves to the needs and the capaci^ 
of the people in the use of the vernacular, and accord- 
ingly glosses or literal renderings of Latin words and 
phrases were written between the lines or on the 
margins of religious texts. Then complete translations 
were circulated, such as Tatian*s Diatessaron (c. 835), 
and lasdy, didactic or imaginative works were com¬ 
posed. The old alliterative technique survives in 
Muspilli (c. 830-840), an apocalyptic poem with topical 
allusions, but from the appearance of Otfrid’s Evan^ 
gclknbuch (c. 868), rhyme, borrowed from the 
accentual Ambrosian hymns of die early Church, takes 
the place of alliteration in German verse. 

Tne Ludwigslied (881) is the last noteworthy poem 
of the ninth century, and for over two hundred years 
German literature shows few signs of life. With the 
extinedon of the Carolingian dynasty in 911, the 
supremacy of the Franks passed away and their place 
was taken by the Saxon emperors (918-1024), under 
whom a kind of classical Renaissance set in. Only in 
the monastery of St. Gall was there any consistent 
devotion to German, Here Notker III. (952-1022) trans¬ 
lated the Psalms, Aristotle’s Categories, and Boethius’s 
De consoUuone philosophiae, but of imaginative Ger¬ 
man literature tnere is none. The heroic legend of 
Walthcr and Hildegunde was turned into Latin hexa- 
lurtcrs by Ekkehard of St. Gall about 930. About a 
century later in date are the fragments of the Latin 
poem called RmdUeb, a rudimentary novel of German 
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CHAPTER II 

THE MIDDLE HIGH GERMAN PERIOD 

The traditional epic themes were kept alive through¬ 
out the tenth ana eleventh centuries by “ Spiellcutc,** 
or minstrels, of whose activities we have only indirect 
evidence until after 1150. 

Towards the middle of the twelfth century appear 
the first signs of the great revival which inaugurates 
the Middle High German period. The Annohed (c. 
1110) bears marks of the heroic tradition. Ostcnsiblv 
a life of Anno, Archbishop of Cologne, it begins witn 
paraphrases of Scripture and proceeds to chapters from 
Roman history and a medley of native and foreign 
legend before settling down to the biographical theme. 
Very similar in spirit and scope to this Lay of Anno, 
but much longer, is the Kais€7chrom\, or Boo\ of 
Emperors and Kt7tgs, a history of Rome and the 
Roman Empire from the earliest times to 1147, the 
year of the Second Crusade. Unmistakably a product 
of the cloister, this compilation of history and legend, 
which may be dated 1140-50 as a whole, admits many 
secular elements. The old Germanic sagas find a place 
beside the lives of saints, and here for the first time 
free play is given to that expanding curiosity with 
regard to the outside world which was engendered and 
nourished by the Crusades. 

While the compilers of the Annolied and the 
Kais€rchroni\ condescend to secular subjects occasion¬ 
ally for the puinosc of moral edification, the author of 
Konig Rother (c. 1150) revels in the story for its own 
sake. This is the first epic in which German saga 
appears in anything like its full vigour, and it is in a 
sense unfortunate mat the anonymous minstrel should 
have brought it up to date by association with the 
Crusades. In Herzog Ernst (c. 1175) we have a third 
variety of epic, not religious like the Annolied or the 
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modpal legends of the Kaiserchrom\, nor yet, like 
Kdnig Rother, a remnant of early Germanic tradition. 
The hero of the poem, Duke Ernest of Suabia, is rela¬ 
tively modern. Believing himself cheated of his rights 
to the throne of Burgundy, Ernest raised an unsuccess¬ 
ful rebellion a^nst his stepfather, the Emperor Con¬ 
rad 11 . (1027-3^, and then sought refuge in the Black 
Forest, where he maintained himself as little better 
than a robber chief until he was killed in battle in 1030. 
Like Robin Hood in England, the figure of Duke 
Ernest appealed to the popular imagination, and a 
crop of Stories grew up round him. In the hands of a 
professional minstrel these stories might have been 
worked up into a purely German epic, out the lure of 
the cast was too strong, and the learned author sends 
his hero on a Crusade and exposes him to adventures 
with fabulous monsters and among queer races whose 
pedigree, amplified and distortea by the credulous 
imagination of successive centuries, can be traced back 
to Herodotus. 

This poup of four poems, Annolied, Kaiserchrontf^, 
Konsg Kother, and Herzog Ernst —especially Konig 
Rother —^is visible evidence of a revival of German epic 
poetry after several centuries of submerged existence. 
New elements, such as Church legend, ancient history, 
current topics, are powerfully represented, but the mam 
dieme is essentially German in each case. One ex¬ 
traneous element, tne Crusades, claims more and more 
attention, and in Herzog Ernst it has already become 
dominant. 


In these campaigns for the recovery of the Holy 
Land from the in^el, Christian ideals were revivea, 
clergy and princes were united in a noble purpose, a 
new world was opened to scholar and soldier alike, 
geographical and historical notions were enlarged, and 
|ill Kinds of novel legends were imported from the 
East Further, there was greater intercourse between 
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the rcMcscntativcs of different nations. Germans met 
French under conditions of greater intimacy and 
brought back not merely a knowledge of the East, but 
also an additional knowledge of their neighbours in 
the West. Inquiring writers found French literature 
already so rich in talcs of adventure as to relieve them 
of all obligation to excogitate original themes, and a 
period of mere imitation set in which rapidly over¬ 
shadowed the native art of Konig Rother. Tnus we 
find, even as early as 1130 or 1140, a German para¬ 
phrase of a lost Chanson d*Alexandre and another of 
the Chanson de Roland. Both these versions arc the 
work of Franconian priests, and it seems likely that the 
valleys of the Rhine and its tributaries provided routes 
by which the influence of French poetry ascended to 
the remoter parts of Germany. 

Although these two poems, as paraphrases of French 
originals, set the standard for the great bulk of Middle 
High German epic poetry until great themes of 
Germanic saga reappearea, there is nevertheless a gap 
of thirty to forty years between them and the next 
imitation from tnc French : Heinrich von Vcldekc*s 
Eneit (1175-84). Heinrich’s verse shows skill and re¬ 
finement, and with the story is blended a new view of 
women and love which henceforth marks all Middle 
High German poetry. The word “ comes to 

signify that formal idealization of love which origin¬ 
ated with the troubadours of Provence and spread 
through Northern France into Flanders, Germany, and 
Austria, although it is to the great lyric poets like 
Walthcr von dcr Vogelweide that we must look for 
the full bloom of the Minnclied.” 

As an epic poet Heinrich von Vcldckc raises himself 
so high above the Alexanderlied as to mark the begin¬ 
ning of an improved art. Like him, his three great 
successors, Hartmann von Aue, Wolfram von Esdien- 
bach, and Gottfried von Strassburg, turn to France iot 
their material. 

Hartmann von Aue was apparently a Suabian, 
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though die place from which he takes his name can¬ 
not DC precisely identified. Impelled by an unhappy 
love affair ana the death of nis lord, he joined a 
Crusade, but whether that of 1189-91 or that of 1197-98 
is uncertain. Litdc else is known of him except that 
he was alive in 1207 and that he died before 1220. He 
had a knowledge of Latin, acquired probably in some 
monastic school, and of French. His lyrical poetry 
probably preceded his narrative poems, the earliest of 
which is Erec der Wunderaere, or Wondcr-u/or^er {c. 
1192), which is the first noteworthy German poem of 
the Arthurian cycle. It is based on die Erec of Chretien 
dc Troyes, whose Yvain was similarly the source of 
Hartmann's Iwein, which was completed before 1204. 
Both these poems deal with the conflict between two 
forms of duty: Erec, happy in his marriage with 
Enitc, neglects knightly adventure; Iwcin, on the con¬ 
trary, warned by the example of Erec, deliberately 
takes leave of his wife Laudinc for a year, but becomes 
so absorbed in adventure that he fails to return at the 
appointed time. Both Erec and Iwein have to expiate 
their fault before discovering the mean which satisfies 
both forms of duty. This lesson in proportion— diu 
mize, moderation in all things—is in the forefront of 
Middle High German moralizing, and is observed by 
none more than by Hartmann himself, both in tone 
and in style, which may be jusdy termed “ classic." In 
Der arme Heinrich we have, perhaps, the most charm¬ 
ing talc of the period. Hartmann probably followed a 
Latin source, as yet undiscovered, but the story in its 
essentials bears a certain resemblance to the nursery 
talc of Beauty and the Beast, It was paraphrased by 
Longfellow in his Golden Legend, 

Wolfram von Eschcnbach took his name from the 
village of Eschenbach, near Ansbach. He was of noble 
birth and owned a small estate, but poverty seems to 
have compelled him to wander. From 1203 to 1216 he 
enjoyed me patronage and hospitaliiy of Landgrave 
Hermann of Thiiringcn, who Kept his court at the 
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Wartburg, near Eisenach. Here Wolfram met his great 
lyrical contemporary, Walther von der Vogelweide; 
here, too, tradition lays the scene of the famous “ Con¬ 
test of Minstrels,** celebrated in a late Middle High 
German poem, and subsequently retold by the novelist, 
Hoffmann, and by Wagner in Tannhduser. After die 
death of the Landgrave in 1217, Wolfram returned to 
Eschenbach, where he died between 1219 and 1225. 

Wolfram’s fame rests on his Parzival, written 
between 1200 and 1216, which follows two French 
sources—viz., a lost poem, by a writer whom he calls 
Kyot of Provence, and the Perceval of Chretien dc 
Troyes. Parztval is far more than an imitadon from 
the French. The romance of adventure is refined by 
association with a spiritual allegory, and the whole 
theme is raised to a higher plane and pursued with an 
earnestness that is entirely Wolfram’s own. Parztval is 
the noblest conception or medieval imaginative litera¬ 
ture. It presents m the acceptable form of a romance 
the story of a human soul, rising from ignorant sim¬ 
plicity to conscious endeavour, failing for a time from 
pride and chagrin, and rising again to the unswerving 

f mrsuit of a spiritual ideal, offering always the utmost 
or the highest. 

The third great master of the epic, Gottfried von 
Strassburg, is a more shadowy figure than the other 
two. From references to him by other poets it has been 
inferred that he was a bourgeois, not an aristocrat. 
From internal evidence his unique work, Tristan, may 
be dated about 1210. Gottfried lacks the classical re¬ 
straint of Hartmann von Aiie and the spirituality of 
Wolfram, but he is a more vivid narrator and a more 
resourceful artist than either. He quotes as his source 
one Thomas of Brittany, who may be the author of a 
few Old French fragments, though Chretien dc Troyes 
also wrote a Tristan, now unfortunately lost. What¬ 
ever his source may have been, Gottfried has drawn 
from it the first great love tragedy of German literature. 
These three, Hartmann, Wolfram, and Gottfried, 
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arc tfac great cxpoiicnts of the ** Hofepos,” or Court 
EoiCj by which term is understood a theme of knigjhdv 
aoventurC) borrowed as a rule from some Frcncn 
source and paraphrased or elaborated or otherwise in¬ 
terpreted in German verse by a writer of noble birth 
or acknowledged learning, whose identity is known 
and whose association wim cither the imperial or some 
minor court can be established. Each of these CTcat 
writers influenced a number of lesser men, umosc 
works swell the bulk of the Court Epic while rarely 
reaching the standard of quality set by their masters. 
The Arthurian cycle remains pre-eminent, but Biblical 
legends and the lives of saints find a place, and the 
final trend, when the treasury of foreign fiction seems 
exhausted, is towards the exploitation in verse of 
“ history,’* ancient or recent. Thus arose the rhymed 
chronicle. 

In the midst of many honest but wearisome en¬ 
deavours to prolong the life of the idealized Court 
Epic, two poems were written which, while outraging 
the conventions of chivalry, contained elements of 

E cat vitality. They were Ffaffe Amts, by a Spiclmann 
lown as Der Strieker, who flourished in the first half 
of the thirteenth century, and Meier Helmbreht {c. 
1^40), by Wernher der Gartcnacrc. Der Strieker repre¬ 
sents that irrepressible and irreverent type of minstrel 
who preferred jest to earnest, comic adventure to heroic 
enterprise. He produced the first complete “rogue- 
talc*^ in German literature, although Amis is not 
whdiiy an original creation, for he bears a strong 
family resemblance to the Morolf who acts as a foil to 
Solomon in the still older Spiclmann’s epic, Salman 
und Morolf, Amis becomes an even more vigorous 
personality in the popular mind than Morolf, and he is 
succeeded by a numW of similar and equally success¬ 
ful figures, such as the priest of Kalcnbcrg and Till 
Eiiknspiegel, who swell tne anecdotal jest-books of the 
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sixteeiithi century. Meier Helmbreht, on the other 
hand, is not a ourlesque, but a serious romance of 
peasant life—a realistic novel in verse, which contrasts 
sharply with the idealized epic of the Court. It is 
anticipated in some respects by the Latin Ruodlieb 
and is also linked to the contemporary peasant lyrics 
of Ncidhart von Reuental, but, like Amis, it definitely 
marks a new development in narrative literature. It is 
the ancestor of the modern novel of German peasant 
life. 

♦ « * * ♦ 

Side by side with the Court Epic and within the 
period (1180-1220) of its fullest vigour there flourishes 
the ** Volkscpos,” or National Epic, which is, perhaps, 
the finest product of Middle High German literature. 
iThe fragmentary Hildebrandsfied and Ekkehard’s 
Waltharius are tne only written evidence of the per¬ 
petuation of the Germanic sagas until we reach the 
much-garbled Konig Rather, but they were preserved 
orally m the repertory of wandering minstrels. In the 
general revival of poetry and music under the Hohen- 
staufen emperors (1138-1254) they come to the surface 
at last, possibly as a reaction from the foreign or 
exotic fashion set by the Rolandslied and the Alex- 
anderlied and continued in the Court epics. They 
suggest to the more patriotic mind themes equal in 
heroic content to the exploits of King Arthur’s knights; 
they begin to interest men of education and poetic 
skill; they arc written down and pass from hand to 
hand; they arc expanded here and contracted there, 
combined, separated, worked up, and polished until 
they acquire a form which is clearly not that under 
which they were current among mere wandering 
minstrels. They were edited and refined by poets every 
whit the equals in art of the famous ** Court ” poets, 
but “ authorship,” in the scrupulous sense in which it 
was undcrstoocl by all poets who valued their reputa¬ 
tion, could not be claimed by any one man. Each 
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knew that the subjects of these legends were public 
property j each may have felt, indeed, that he was con- 
dcsccnaing to touch them at all. Whatever the reason 
may have been, the national ** epics remain 
anonymous. 

The Nibelungenlied, which is preserved in ten com¬ 
plete and twenty-two incomplete manuscripts, took its 
5 nal shape in South-East Germany about 1200. The 
mythological part of the story embraces the figures of 
Siegfried and Brunhildc. Tne name “ Nibelungcn ” 
means, primarily, “ men of darkness,” by which is 
understood ” the dead.” The Nibclungs possess a 
hoard of gold, and whoever wins it from them is 
doomed to join them. Thus the name is acquired with 
the gold, first by Siegfried, then by the Burgundians. 
The Scandinavian form of the story preserves these 
elements better than the ‘Nibelungenlied. Sigurd (Sieg¬ 
fried) kills the dragon, Fafnir, rouses Brunhildc from 
her slumber behind the wall of fire, and wins her 
love. The historical element rests on the following 
facts: In the year 437, Gundahari, King of the Bur¬ 
gundians, whose capital was at Worms, fell in battle 
against the Huns with twenty thousand of his men. In 
453, Attila, King of the Huns, died from the bursting 
of a bloodvessel bn the night of his marriage to a 
Germanic princess named Hildico. These two inci¬ 
dents, at first entirely disconnected, become blended 
into one legend. Popular imagination rejects the pro¬ 
saic explanation of Attila’s death and preiers to suspect 
ihe bride of murder. A motive for her act has dicn to 
be found. Her name is clearly Germanic. The Bur¬ 
gundians slaughtered by the Huns in 437 were also 
Germanic. Therefore she was related to their king, 
Gundahari. Therefore she murdered Attila in revenge 
tor the slaughter of her kinsmen sixteen years before. 
The fact that Attila himself was not present at the 
battle is disregarded. This form of the legend is pre¬ 
served in dhc Scandinavian cycle, but it has been com¬ 
pletely remoulded in the second part of the Nibelun- 
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f enlied. Here Kriemhild, seeking vengeance on her 
rother, Gunther, and his vassal, Hagen, for the 
murder of Siegfried, induces her second husband, 
Etzel (Attila), to invite the Burgundians to his Court, 
and thus compasses their destruction. 

The figures of the NtMungenlied, although 
modernized and Christianized, live and move before 
a background of ancient and mysterious myth. Chris¬ 
tianity is professed, but the real religion which under¬ 
lies tneir thoughts and actions is the old religion of 
Asgard and Valhalla. It is this belief which is re¬ 
sponsible for the sense of fate and coming doom which 
broods over the whole poem. It is deep beneath the 
surface in the first half of the story, but it seems to 
fight its way up till, in the last acts of the tragedy, it 
dominates tne whole, and Hagen rises in the midst of 
slaughter, a hero of the old religion of Odin. 

The Gothic king, Theodoric the Great, who as 
Dietrich von Bern plays a reluctant but decisive part 
in the last act of the Nibelungen tragedy, is the centre 
of a whole cycle of minor epics. Quite different in 
atmosphere, and second only to the Nibclungenlied in 
artistic merit, is Gudrun, a saga of the North Sea 
coasts. Gudrun, daughter of Hetcl, King of Hegel- 
ingen (Frisia), though betrotlied to Her wig of-Seeland, 
is carried off by another suitor, Hartmut of Nor¬ 
mandy. Persisting in her refusal to marry Hartmut, 
she is cruelly treated by his mother Queen Gerlindve, 
and compelled for thirteen years tc *"''rform menial 
tasks. An expedition from Hegelingen i! en lands on 
the Norman coast, and Herwig and his companion, 
Grtwein, discover Gudrun and her companion, Hild- 
burg, washing clothes in the snow by the sea. The 
Norman castle is then stormed and the king and 
queen are killed, after which the lovers arc reunited 
and a general reconciliation takes place. 

« » » « « 

Although lyrical poetry did not begin to flourish 
until Miodlc High German times, and derived even 
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tiieii its chiel iaspiratioii from abroad, nevertheless its 
origins arc not wholly foreign. There is some evidence 
that love poems existed in Carolingian times, for a 
capitulary of 789 expressly forbade nuns to write or 
send “ winileodos,” a word which can hardly mean 
anything except ** love poem.** To what extent an un¬ 
written secular lyric literature flourished we can hardly 
even guess, and the written lyric could only develop 
on religious lines as long as the art of writing re¬ 
mained a monopoly of the clergy. Within the clerical 
circle, lyrical inspiration was alternately checked by 
asceticism and encouraged by mysticism, with the re¬ 
sult that the mystical adoration of the Virgin provided 
the Church’s principal contribution to lyrical poetry. 
Free from these restraints were the songs of the 
Goliards,’* or wandering scholars, of which we pos¬ 
sess a twclfth<cntury collection entitled Carmina 
Burana, so called from the Bavarian monastery of 
Benediktbeuern. The poems arc mainly Latin, but a 
few arc German, and others have German refrains or 
odd verses in German. Apart from these beginnings, 
there is little to record until the late twelfth century, 
when the springs of native inspiration were fortified 
with an infusion from the richer sources of France 
and Provence. Two poets, die Austrian Knight of 
Kfirenberg, who used the Nibelungcn stanza and has 
thicrcforc ^cn considered as a possible author of the 
Nibelungenlied, and his fellow-countryman, Dictmar 
vdn Aist, seem to owe nothing to foreign influence. 
Two more, Hcrgcr and Der Spervogcl, both evidendy 
of the ordinary minstrel class, seem to be the creators 
of the didactic lyric, presenting popular wisdom and 
satire in short monostrophic poems, technically known 
as Spriichc,*’ but the real oloom of the lyric begins 
with its associadon with the conventions of chivalry, 
Widi Heinrich von Vcldeke, who bears testimony, 
not only in his Eneit, but also in his lyrics, to the 
influence of France, may be joined, among the earlier 
Minnesingers, Friedrich von Hausen, wno perished 
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with Barbarossa on the Crusade of 1189; the Thurin- 
gian, Heinrich von Morungcn, whom some rank next 
to Walthcr von der Vogelweide in merit; Rudolf von 
Penis, the closest imitator of the troubadours; and 
Reinmar der Altc, the friend and instructor of 
Walthcr himself. 

Walther von dcr Vogelweide was born about 1168, 
most probably in South Tyrol. His native dialect was 
certainly Austro-Bavarian, and he- perfected his art at 
the ducal Court of Vienna under the instruction of 
Reinmar dcr Alte, to v*^hom he pays respectful tribute 
in the poem beginning Ou^S daz wisheit unde 
tupent. Though of noble birth, Walther was probably 
only a poor younger son, and, like Wolfram, he 
was dependent on the patronage of princes. Under 
Lcopola V. and Frederick I. he appears to have found 
the ducal Court congenial. To this period belong his 
more spontaneous love poems, some melancholy in the 
style of Reinmar, others exuberant and humorous. 
Whether they reflect his devotion to some real person 
or not is difficult to determine, so completely docs he 
observe the convention of “ Mmnedienst which for¬ 
bids the poet to reveal the identity of his beloved. It 
has been conjectured tliat he left Vienna in 1198 in 
consequence of unrequited love, but there are more 
obvious reasons for liis departure. Duke Frederick 
died in that year and was succeeded by his brother,. 
Leopold VI., who showed Walthcr little favour. While 
the death of his patron would be enough to lead 
Walther to try his fortune elsewhere, he was probably 
influenced by an event of still greater importance. 
Henry VI., tne able and ambitious son of Barbarossa, 
had died in 1197, at the early age of thirty-two, and 
his son, Frederick, was a chila of three. Two claimants 
for the crown arose in Philip of Suabia, Henry’s 
younger brother, and Otto of Brunswick, afterwards 
Otto IV. Walthcr attached himself whole-heartedly to* 
the cause of Philip and wrote a scries of Spriicne,*^ 
or political lyrics, not hesitating to castigate the clergy/ 
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and the Pope when Innocent III. excommunicated 
Philip in 1201. The civil war dragged on until 1218, 
when the death of Otto left the young Frederick IL 
undisputed King of Germany. During these years 
Walthcr led the life of a wandering minstrel, visiting 
the minor courts and changing his abode as the spirit 
or his pecuniary circumstances moved him. Finally, in 
1220, he found a liberal and appreciative patron in the 
Emperor. Rewarded with a small estate near Wurz¬ 
burg, he expresses his delight in the naive poem 
beginning Ich hdn min liken, al die werlt! Ich kin 
min liken! and looks forward to passing his declining 
years in modest comfort. Nevertheless, a despondency 
due to failing health creeps into his verse, and his 
mind turns more and more to religion. The beautiful 
elegy Owi wdr sint verswunden alUu miniu jar! which 
may well have been his last poem, indicates a visit to 
the scenes of his boyhood, possibly in connection with 
preparations for the Crusade of 1228. This year may 
be accepted as the approximate date of his death. 

In Walthcr von der Vogelweide arc united all the 
great lyric qualities of his age. He surpasses his con¬ 
temporaries in the love song, and he is the first 
political poet in the history of German literature. 
Above all, he is the first truly patriotic poet, the first 
to feel himself thoroughly German and to write 
lovingly of his country, as in the famous poem begin¬ 
ning Ir suit sprecken wtlle\omen, der iu maere bringet, 
daz bin ick. His love poems arc delicate in sentiment 
and show an exquisite mastery of metrical form, and 
his humour is naive and joyous. He strove to uphold 
Ac canons of good taste both in art and in manners, 
a|id mercilessly condemned all vulgarity and lapses 
fiiMi modest behaviour. In short, Walthcr expresses all 
idUlt is best in “ Minnesang ” and “ Minnedienst.” He 
Ac greatest lyric poet of Germany before 
XrocAc tud Ac only Midale High German writer 
l||^^ HHattcr and style appeal almost as directly to Ac 
reader as to the public of his own day. 
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Two elements contributed to the decay of Minne* 
song: the conventions of “ Frauendienst,” when 

f usned to extremes, as in Ulrich von Lichtenstein’s 
'rauendienst (1255), became ludicrous and offered an 
easy mark for par^y and satire; secondly, the rustic 
themes so despised by Walther began to be exploited 
with success oy poets of talent and education. The 
Court began to lose its hold on poetry, and writers 
who, in Walther’s judgment, ought to have known 
better, turned from the society of lords and ladies to 
the manners and pursuits of the peasantry, deserting a 
spring that was beginning to run dry in favour of a 
new and more piquant source of inspiration. Foremost 
among these novelty-seekers was Neidhart von 
Reuental (c. 1180-1250), whose art takes a middle place 
between the refineef Court lyric and the simple, un¬ 
affected “ Volkslied.” The Court and its elegance do 
not attract him; he prefers, though with a condescen¬ 
sion and an arrogance which betray his aristocratic 
training, to join the villagers in their pastimes and to 
extol the charms of peasant beauties. 

A taste for satire and moralizing marks the decline 
of Middle High German literature. The advice of a 
father to his son and of a mother to her daughter is 
contained in two poems knows as Winsbe\c and 
Winsbekin. More general guides to right living arc 
Der wdsche Cast, or The Stranger from Italy, by 
Thomasin von Zirclaere (Cerchiari), Freidank’s Be- 
scheidenhett, or Sound Judgment, and Hugo von 
Trimberg’s Renner (c. 1300). 

One of the most subtle vehicles of satire and moral¬ 
izing was the fable, which, though indigenous to a 
variety of countries, owes its position in European 
literature mainly to the dissemination by way of Italy 
of .^sopic stories and anecdotes from the Alexandrian 
Physiologus. The iEsopic fable of the sick lion and the 
cunning fox, which forms the basis of all medieval 
collections, was elaborated in Latin verse at the Court 
of Charles the Great by Paulus Diaconus. This iEsopic 
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element was gradually blended with the semi-religious 
collection of animal stories which took shape in Alex- 
atidria in the second century. The Eebasis captivi (c. 
940) combines features from both these sources. About 
1150 a Flemish writer, Nivardus, produced another 
Latin poem, Ysengrimus, in which me wolf plays the 
chief part. The cycle had meanwhile assumed large 
proportions in Northern France, and the Roman dc 
Renard served about 1170 or ii8o as the model for an 
Alsatian monk, Heinrich der Glichesaere, who pro¬ 
duced the first German version of the story. A Middle 
Dutch Reinaert, likewise based on the French, was^ 
ccmiposed by one Willem about 1250, revised and im¬ 
proved by Hinrik van Alkmaar in the fifteenth century, 
then translated into Low German and printed at 
Liibcck as Reyn\e de Vos in 1498. This is the defini¬ 
tive version of the story in German literature. 

To sum up, the Middle High German period wit¬ 
nessed the only great efflorescence of literature before 
die second half of the eighteenth century. It was an 
age of verse, not of prose, for Latin still remained the 
l^guage of science and philosophy, A few legal docu¬ 
ments, a few tracts and sermons, and the mystical 
writings of Eckhart, Heinrich Seuse (Suso), and 
Johannes Tauler arc the principal specimens of Middle 
High German prose. The outstanding features of the 
period as a whole arc the passing of imaginative litera¬ 
ture from the control of the Church to that of the 
Court, its close association with the conventions of 
chivalry, its decline with the collapse of the Hohen- 
staufen dynasty, and its gradual transfer in a decadent 
stale to the expanding middle class. 
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CHAPTER III 

TRANSITION 

The condition of Germany in the thirteenth century 
shows expansion in some directions and disintegration 
in others. Her geographical boundaries were greatly 
enlarged under the Hohenstaufen emperors. The 
Knights of the Sword practically conquered Livonia 
and Esthonia; the Teutonic Order germanized 
Prussia; the margraves of Brandenburg extended their 
boundaries beyond the Oder; the Danes were forced 
to withdraw from Holstein, Mecklenburg, and 
Pomerania; German settlers won Lusatia and Meissen 
from the Slavs and established themselves, though 
less effectively, in Bohemia and parts of Hungary. 
With the colonization of the Baltic provinces, Liibcck 
and other ports became rapidly prosperous. The Han¬ 
seatic League originated in a treaty between Liibcck 
and Hamburg in 1241 and monopolized the Baltic 
trade until the sixteenth century. Agriculture 
flourished, partly in consequence of colonization, 
partly owing to the more frequent emancipation of 
serfs in exchange for the payment of rent; and.general 
trading, with Scandinavia by way of the Baltic ports 
and with the East by way of Italy, increased enor¬ 
mously. This commercial expansion was accompanied 
by an increase in the number and importance of the 
towns, within whose walls craftsmen and merchants 
could follow their occupations with security. Trade 
corporations took shape and acauired social and 
political importance. Municipal rights were acquired 
from overlords in exchange for cash or service, and 
although there was as yet no general municipal 
franchise, the change from the personal rule of a 
founder or overlord to the government of a town by 
its own principal citizens was a long step on the road 
to deoKKracy. 
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While some German institutions thus showed a 
virile development, these changes were not imme¬ 
diately favourable to literature, which responded more 
readily to the adverse influence of political disintegra¬ 
tion. During the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries the 
energy of both the aristocracy and the clergy was ex¬ 
pended in the causes of rival kings and Popes. The 
royal patronage of art and literature disappeared, the 
ideals of chivalry gave way to a brutal “Faustrccht” 
or law of might,” the military reputation of armed 
knighthood was destroyed by the invention of gun¬ 
powder, and the clergy, distracted and demoralized 
by politics, ceased to set the people a worthy example 
of conduct. Nor did the cause of literature gain much 
at first by the establishment of the first German 
universities, Prague (1348), Vienna (1365), Heidelberg 
(1386), and Leipzig (1409), however much classics, 
science, and the professions may have benefited 
thereby. The commercial spirit of the age and the 
progress of geographical discovery were conducive 
rather to practical than to intellectual occupation. 
Academic learning turned first to ancient Rome for 
its inspiration. Latin became once more the vehicle 
of learned intercourse, not merely with foreign coun¬ 
tries, but also within Germany itself. The fertilizing 
influence of the Italian humanists was felt north of 
the Alps, and translations of Petrarch, ^Encas Silvius, 
and Boccaccio kept pace with translations of Plautus 
and Terence. German literature did not directly benefit 
from these studies, and the development of the 
German language was greatly retarded by the use of 
Latin as a medium of instruction. 

Another factor in the process of disintegration was 
the development of the language itself. In the Old 
High German period it is not possible to speak of a 
uniform literary language. It is true that the Fran¬ 
conian dialects predominate in the ninth century, but 
taking the period as a whole we find that Bavarian 
Alcmannic are strongly represented in the texts 
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lihat have survived. The chief specimens of Middle 
High German literature, on the other hand, no matter 
whence the authors came, show a remarkable uni¬ 
formity. This is due partly to the fact that the chief 
poets were of the same social standing, and that the 
audience they found at one Court was very much the 
same as at another, partly to the increasing circulation 
of Court poetry in manuscript and the consequent 
gradual elimination of any markedly peculiar form due 
to the native dialect of the poet or his scribe. With the 
collapse of Court poetry in the fourteenth century this 
promising development was arrested. The literature 
that took its place was, as in the Old High German 
period, a local growth, and the dialect of each large 
town became a potential medium of literature. More¬ 
over, any town that was quick to acquire a printing- 
press was in a position to enhance the importance of 
its own dialect. Those which were later in the field had 
to import printers from other towns, and the imported 
dialect would be reflected for a time in the productions 
of the press. In this way the dialects of Mainz, 
Nuremberg, Bamberg, Augsburg, and Strassburg 
acquired additional importance. 

Again, in the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries the 
German language underwent another series of phono¬ 
logical changes. Certain long vowels became diph¬ 
thongs, certain diphthongs became long vowels, cer¬ 
tain short vowels became long. These changes did 
not taken place equally in all dialects. They were 
complete and uniform in some dialects, partial and 
irregular in others. Thus with the decline of a literary 
aristocracy there remained no force strong enough to 
check the vigorous individual development of the 
German dialects. Their growing diversity not only 
complicated literature but also impeded the machinery 
of government, for the territory of one prince fre¬ 
quently included the area of more than oitc dialccL 
It therefore became the task of the Chanceries to 
evolve an official language which would be generally 
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intelligible £or the purposes of administration. Under 
die Luxemburg emperors, particularly Charles IV., 
whose Chancery was at Prague, was acveloped, from 
the correspondence and intercourse of omcials, the 
most important of these Chancery languages. As 
Prague was the outpost of a Middle German colony, 
related in dialect to Saxony, the literary Austro- 
Bavarian dialect suffered a further decline and the 
importance of Middle German was enhanced. The 
geographical position of Bohemia induced a natural 
contact with Saxony, and the language of the Chan¬ 
ceries of the Emperor and the Elector gradually 
assumed a common form. 

The development of lyrical poetry in the fourteenth 
and fifteenth centuries must be traced back to the 
tpigoni of Minnesong, and, in particular, to Heinrich 
von Meissen (c. 1250-1318), called “ Fraucnlob.*’ His 
contemporary, Johannes Hadlaub, strives faithfully to 
follow the great example set by Walthcr, but Hein¬ 
rich von Meissen strikes out a line for himself. Fully 
saCtsiied with his own intellectual resources, he is 
learned and ingenious, and his art shows on the one 
hand a lyrical treatment of non-lyrical matter and on 
the other hand an elaboration 01 form which rapidly 
becomes trivial. In these respects Heinrich von 
Meissen set an example which almost obliterated the 
memory of true Minnesong, and it is not without 
Justice that he has been called the first of the 
“ Meistersingers.” 

By the end of fourteenth century it had become 
common for the members of trade guilds in certain 
ini^rtant towns of southern Germany and the Rhine 
vaucy, mkh as Nuremberg, Ulm, Augsburg, Colmar, 
and to dabble in poetry and music as a 

reMlidcm from the labours of the week. They began 
musical dubs, called ** Singschulen,’* and 
music, and the v^iting of verse. 
Wife early stages their subject-matter was entirely 
With increasing proficiency they gave the 
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ptiblic the benefit of their practice, and sang from 
time to time in the local church or town-hall. As this 
form of recreation increased in popularity it fell a 
victim to the spirit of organization. Singing-schools 
sprang up throughout South and Central Germany. 
A variety of fantastically designated officers con¬ 
trolled the studies and competitions of the school, 
checking with meticulous care every breach of rule, 
whether in versification, music, or content. This 
insistence on the element of competition was not 
wholly capricious, for the Mcistersingers believed that 
they were perpetuating the traditional “ Wartburg- 
krieg,” described in the late Middle High German 
poem so entitled, which purports to record a contest 
in which Walther defeats Heinrich von Ofterdingen 
and Wolfram exchanges riddles with Klingsohr von 
Ungerland. Nevertheless, the very popularity of 
** Meistergesang ” contributed most swiftly to its 
decline. The competition of mediocre talents became 
so keen that their art, lacking true inspiration, 
degenerated into mere elaboration of form. The 

f greatest of the Mcistersingers, Hans Sachs, is great 
or other reasons than his associations with “ Meistcr- 
gesang,'* and the continuity of German lyrical poetry 
IS maintained, not by the Singschule, but by the 
“ Volkslicd.” 

The ** Volkslicd,” by which term we understand 
the simple, anonymous lyric orally current among 
the people, is represented by simple love songs, 
hymns, and ballads. With the promotion of the Ger¬ 
manic sagas from the repertory of the strolling min¬ 
strel to me dignity of manuscript existence side by 
side with the polished themes of the Court epics, 
popular appreciation seems to have waned. Without 
suffering extinction, they lost their grand dimensions 
and wealth of detail. New heroes arose during the 
Middle Ages and supplanted the older figures in the 
memory and the imagination of the people. The 
Minnesinger, Heinrich von Morungen, becomes Dcr 
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cdle Moringcr,” who miraculously returns jErom 
abroad in time to prevent the marriage of his wife 
with another. In the ballad of Tannhduser, the min¬ 
strel of that name is associated with the legend of the 
Venusberg. In others the names of the persons have 
been forgotten; wc hear only of “ the knight ” and 
“ the lady,” etc., and the historical ballad is gradually 
blended with the love song. Events of both local and 
national importance find prompt expression in popular 
verse. A spirited Ballad of the Battle of Sempach 
commemorates the victory of the Swiss over the Aus¬ 
trians in 1380; Schuttensam and Epple von GaUngen 
arc typical of the local warfare octween townsfolk 
and predatory barons, and numerous Low German 
ballads celebrate the conflict of Germans and Danes 
in Dithmarschen. On the religious side, portions of 
the Church liturgy— e.g., the Kyne cleison —had long 
been current in the vernacular, and a special term 
“ leis ” had come to indicate the type. Ballads existed 
in connection with the chief seasons of the ecclesias¬ 
tical year and the popularity of mysticism caused a 
recrudescence of “ Marienheder,” or hymns to the 
Virgin. 

A few obscure talents continued to labour in un¬ 
inspired devotion to the epic. The legends of Arthur 
and the Holy Grail were recklessly entangled with 
the adventures of the Argonauts and the nistory of 
Troy, until in 1478 one Ulrich Fiirtcrer produced that 
final, monstrous amalgamation to which he gave the 
title, Das Buck der Abenteurer, The national epics 
fared rather better in learned hands. Eleven of them 
were retold in doggerel verse by Kaspar von dcr 
Ron about 1472, and arc known collectively as the 
Dres^mcr Hcldenbuch. After this they persist in the 
att<^|tetsed form of ballads and, more vigorously, in 
priai form as chapbooks. The Court epic likewise 
doiclshds to prose and a distinct stage in the develop- 
mtth|: of the novel is marked thereby. Grafin Elisa¬ 
beth von Nassau-Saarbrucken based two romances of 
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chivalry, Loher und Mailer (1407) and Hug Schapeler 
(1437), on French originals, and thus claims a place in 
the history of German prose. 

The fifteenth century was not an age of romance, 
which demands leisured ease for its enjoyment. It 
was an age of action, invention, discovery, and busi¬ 
ness. It was resentful of political authority and sus¬ 
picious of ecclesiastical authority. It witnessed the 
revival of classical studies, the erection of the first 
printing-press by Johann Gutenberg at Mainz (r. 1450), 
the propagation of news and knowledge in print, the 
establishment of universities, and the great achieve¬ 
ments of science and navigation. The layman forced 
an entry into the inicllcctual domains of the clergy 
and found himself equally competent to interpret and 
decide. A spirit of criticism began to assert itself. 

Straightforward satire is best represented by^ Sebas¬ 
tian Brant (1457-1521), a keen student of Freidank’s 
Bescheidenheit, In his Narrenschiff, or Ship of 
Fools, which was published at Basle in 1494, in the 
Alsatian dialect, Brant describes the qualities of one 
hundred and ten different types of fool, praising 
poverty as the source of all virtue and admonishing 
men to consider ratlier the fewness of their wants than 
the multitude of their possessions. Not only did this 
remarkable work serve as a text for a series of 
sermons by Geiler von Kaisersberg, but it ran through 
seventeen editions in quick succession and was trans¬ 
lated into Latin, French, Low German, Dutch, and 
English. It was the first German book to achieve a 
European reputation, and it became a model for 
satire both in Germany and abroad. 

While Das Narrenschiff and its imitations can be 
traced back to the serious didactic literature of the 
Middle High German period, the descendants of the 
irresponsible Pfaffe Amis arc etjually numerous and 
still more popular. The fir.st of importance in date— 
it belongs to the last quarter of the fifteenth century 
—is a collection of anecdotes associated with die poet, 
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Nadhart vcm Rcuental, who appears under the name 
of Ncidhart Fuchs. Tlicn comes the amusing but 
vul^ Pfaffc vom Kalenberg, by Philip Frankfurt^jr 
of Vienna. Meanwhile, on I^w German soil, legend 
had been busy with an itinerant jester named Tiu, to 
whom was soon added the nickname of “ Ulcn- 
spicgel.” The first Low German chapbook dealing 
with him belongs to the year 1483, but is now lost; 
the first High German version, Eulensptegel, dates 
from the year 1515, but only a few of the jests and 
pranks which it contains arc due to the original Till. 
He became typical of a whole class of strollers, and 
the pranks attributed to the individual illustrate the 
mixed shrewdness and rascality of his class. 

Something has been said in these pages about the 
decline of the Church as a literary force, but to the 
Churck is directly due the early development in Ger¬ 
many of an important literary form—the drama. 
The drama had its origin in the liturgy of the 
Church. At the chief festivals of the year special 
emphasis was laid on certain elements of the liturgy 
or of the scriptural story by relating them in dialogue 
form. The birth of Christ, His Passion, and Resur¬ 
rection were among the earliest subjects selected for 
this treatment, and the practice spread to other inci¬ 
dents. Gradually the number of participants increased, 
the locus was moved from the church to the church¬ 
yard or other open space or to some other building, 
and finally, though hardly before the fourteenth cen¬ 
tury, German was substituted for Latin to give the 
lai^ a larger share in the representation. 

By the hmitcenth century these religious plays, 
genendfy called “mysteries,'^ though the word mav 
to fninistcria, “appertaining to the service,^* 
* than to mysUria, emoraced a very wide scope. 
I the most lamous, the Play of the Ten Virgms, 
acd at Eiienach on April 34th, 1322, had an 
rate nlpige to three tiers, depicting heaven, the 
ridy and $0 realistic was the performance 
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that Landgrave Friedrich, who was present, had a 
seizure, from the effects of which he died in the 
following November. 

While the Mystery *’ contains the beginnings of 
tragedy and of the spectacular drama, elements of 
comedy were not entirely absent. No matter how 
serious the intention of the performers, there was 
always the potentiality of mirth in the awkward 
representation of a minor character by some clumsy 
fellow whose identity was well known to all the 
onlookers. A legitimate outlet for merriment and 
buffoonery was then provided, or naturally offered 
itself, in the more riotous Shrovetide celebrations. Out 
of a welter of horseplay, masquerading, and panto¬ 
mime grew the “ rastnachtsspicl ” or Shrovetide 
riay, a frivolous, often vulgar, knock-about farce. 
These plays, in the crude form in which they existed 
in the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries, amounted to 
litde more than the dramatic treatment of a 
“ Schwank ” or facetious anecdote. They were within 
the capacity of the average Meistersinger and arc 
therefore largely represented in German literature. 
However humble its origin, contemptible its matter, 
and crude its form, the “ Fastnachtsspicl is, never¬ 
theless, an important ancestor of modern German 
comedy. 


CHAPTER IV 

THE SIXTEENTH CENTURY 

The attack which Martin Luther (1483-1546) launched 
against the Church from the moral side had been 
facilitated not only by the Babylonian Captivity,” the 
Great Schism, the Hussite Wars, and the triumph of 
the reactionary party within the Church, but also by 
die critical studies of scholars. Erasmus had published 
his Greek Testament, with a Latin translation, in 1516, 
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and Johannes Reuchlin of Pforzheim his Rudimenta 
hehraica in 1506. Material for a critical study of Holy 
Scripture was thereby supplied for the use of all who 
could take advantage of it, and in the controversy 
occasioned by Reuchlin’s Hebrew Grammar, the 
Eptstola: obscurorum virorum (1515) dealt a shrewd 
blow at the authority of the clerical party. This 
contest between scholars and prelates produced no 
popular leader, and it was only in Luther that the 
religious impatience of the age found an adequate 
voice. 

Luthcr^s translation of the Bible differs from the 
first printed version of 1466 inasmuch as the latter is 
onljr a translation of the Vulgate, whereas the former 
springs dircedy from the Hebrew and the Greek, thus 
embodying the learning of the Renaissance. More im¬ 
portant still, it marks an epoch in the history of the 
German language. It is the foundation on which 
Modern German rests. Luther did not use his own 
native Thuringian dialect in this great work, nor did 
he create an artificial language. He took what he 
found ready to his hand: tnc administrative idiom of 
the Saxon Chancery, which, being now identical with 
the language of the Imperial Chancery, was the only 
written form of German which could be said to have 
more than local currency. It needed only the impetus 
which a popular literary achievement could give to 
become the accepted written language of all Germany. 
With this great popular work a new period was 
opened in the history of the language, the South 
German dialects lost me importance they had gained 
in the Middle Ages, and the whole edifice of Modern 
German literature was reared on the Middle German 
foundadon now laid down. 

It widb theological rather than literary aims 
that Lisi|i|ier turned to the compilation of a Protestant 
hymm| He translated the Te Deum, the Creed, 
an 4 anpe ef the best Latin hymns; he paraphrased 
: Aus ^fer Not schrei kh zu dtr (Ps. exxx) 
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and Ein feste Burg ist unser Gott (Ps. xlvi); and 
he captured the tone and spirit of the Volkslied; 
Vom Himmcl hoch da l{omm ich her. 

The Catholic side of the controversy is represented 
by the Franciscan, Thomas Murner, a scholi- with a 
coarse and vigorous satirical talent. His earlier works, 
Die Narrenbeschworung, Die Schelmenzunft, Die 
Muhle von Schwindelsheim, and Die Gauchmatt 
(Fool’s Meadow) are satires on general folly in the 
style of Sebastian Brant. In the bitterest of all, Von 
dem grossen Lutherischen Narren (1522), he ridicules 
the iconoclasm and excesses of Protestantism and 
bespatters Luther personally with scurrilous abuse. 

While the old mystery play, now supported by the 
technique of Seneca, Terence, and Plautus, was groping 
its way towards an adequate dramatic form, mere 
appeared the genial figure of the shoemaker, Hans Sachs 
(1494-1576). As a Meistersinger he is credited with over 
four thousand songs, but none of those which survive 
makes any special appeal to the modern reader. His 
strength lies in the “ Schwank or comic anecdote, 
which he culls from every conceivable source and pro¬ 
vides with a moral. The octosyllabic rhyming couplet, 
the last poor scion of the ancient heroic verse, is an 
admirable vehicle for his naive humour, and such 
stories as San\t Peter mit der Geiss (1555) and Der 
Bauer mit dem bodenlosen Sac\ (1563) are still a sheer 
delight. As a dramatist he is most successful with the 
“ Fastnachtsspiel,” a short farce or dramatised 
“ Schwank,” which he purged of the grossness in 
which his predecessors, Hans Rosenpliit {c, 1460) and 
Hans Folz (c. 1510) had wallowed. Its dramatic con¬ 
struction is slight and the theme just a facetious 
anecdote, but the action and the delineation of char¬ 
acter are so clear that these farces can still be read with 
enjoyment and even successfully acted. Among the 
best arc Der farend Schuler ins Paradeis, Der Baur im 
Pegfeuer and Der Roszdieb zu Funsing, 

Hans Sachs's longer plays reveal an almost total 
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igttorancc o£ dramatic technique, but arc an imposinjg 
testimony to the extent of his reading. He chooses his 
subjects rrom every known source: the Bible, andent 
and modern history, classical literature, foreign 
romances, fairy-tales, and the Nibelungcn saga. No 
theme appears to daunt him, for he treats all his 
characters alike; from Siegfried and Clytemnestra to 
God Himself all speak the same homely Nuremberg 
dialect and embarrass neither themselves nor their 
author, no matter in what situation he may place 
them. The climax of naive incongruity is reached in 
the c6medy, Die ungletchen Kinder Eva (1552). Hans 
Sachs comes rather at the end than at the beginning of 
a period. He represents, like the medieval “Spiellcutc,** 
a popular form of literature, and like the best of them, 
he raises it out of the mire and makes it not only 
respectable, but attractive. 

In the last quarter of the sixteenth century the de¬ 
velopment of the drama is disappointing. No one 
appears to bridge the gap between the Latin plays of 
Philipp Nikodemus Fnscnlin (1547-90) and the popular 
comedy of Hans Sachs. Jakob Ayrcr (c. 1540-1605) wrote 
“ Fastnachtsspiele,” but it is not for this that his name 
survives. He happened to write when the first com¬ 
panies of English comedians were active in Germany, 
and while no single one of his seventy pieces can be 
said to live—^although the Comedta von der schdnen 
Sidea {c. 1600) has been much discussed in connection 
with Shakespeare’s Tempest —he is saved from being 
a mere shaaow of Hans Sachs by an enlarged con¬ 
ception of dramatic art. The new features introduced 
by tfec English players, who made their first appear- 
aiMie^n Germany about 1590, were a more claDoratc 
“ blood and thunder ”— Titus Andronicus was 
5ft JttVourite piece-dialogue in prose, songs, and dances, 
Instrumental music, feats of pnysical dexterity such as 
pi^l^nged dticby figure of the clown. Twelve 

playi by the t)f Brunswick, printed in 1593 and 
marks of the English style. Ayrcr 
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elaborated the mechanism of his stage, and by the 
composition of short, humorous pieces in strophic 
form, tolerably blended with music and song, he came 
very near to creating the opera in Germany. 

On the whole the Reformation involves few great 
literary names. Controversial literature is rarely 
immortal. Luther was a theologian by choice and the 
creator of Modern German by accident. Hans Sachs 
accepted the Reformation with satisfaction, turned his 
back on controversy, and devoted himself to the self- 
appointed and congenial task of edifying his fellow- 
men while keeping them amused. Murncr compels 
attention as the ablest pen on the Catholic side. Only 
one great name remains—Johann Fischart (c. 1S50-90), 
who might have been Luther’s most doughty ally nad 
he been born a generation earlier. As it was, he be¬ 
came the chief literary pillar of the Reformation 
against the counter-Reformation led by the Jesuits. 

Fischart’s literary career began about 1570 with a 
scries of anti-Catholic satires, but his first work of 
importance was his Affenteurliche und Unpehetier- 
liche Geschichtschrift (1575), a lengthy paraphrase of 
the first book of Rabelais’ Gargantua et Pantagruel. 
With this work, which is a masterly adaptatioa of a 
foreign style to German conditions, Rabelaisian satire 
makes its formal entry into German literature. 
Fischart’s most original work, and one devoid of 
satirical interest, is a pleasant and well-constructed 
narrative poem, Das gluckjiafft Schiff von Zurich 
{1576), which describes a river voyage to Strassburg 
completed in a single day by a party from Zurich. 
Less valuable in itself, but instructive as a sign of the 
growing popularity of the prose romance, is Fischart’s 
translation (1572) of the sixth book of the French 
Amadis de Gaula, 

While the figures of Eulenspiegel and the Pfaffc 
vom Kalcnberg continued to entertain the sixteenth 
century, other collections of heterogeneous anecdotes 
appeared in rapid succession. Johannes Pauli, a 

2 
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Franciscan, set the ball rolling with Schim^f und 
Ernst (1522). Jorg Wickram’s RoUwagenbikmcin, a 
book for the diversion of toravellcrs, successfully con¬ 
tinued the fashion and was followed by M. Montanus^ 
Weg\urtzer and Hans Kirchofl’s Wendunmuth. Mid¬ 
way ^tween these collections and Eulenspiegel stand 
two volumes, the Lalenbuch (1597) and Die Schtld- 
burger (1598), which are not associated with an 
individual hero but commemorate the follies of a com¬ 
munity. The satirical Grobianus (Latin, 1549; German, 
1551) owes much to the Narrenschiff and to Eulen- 
Spiegel, Chapbook literature is enriched by the exploits 
of a new hero, Dr. Faust, the magician who sells his 
soul to the devil in exchange for twenty-four years of 
pleasure on earth. The first Faustbuch appeared in 
1587, enlarged editions followed in 1589 and 1599, and 
further revisions in 1674 ^7^5 ^bc story alive 

until Goethe gave it immortality. 


CHAPTER V 

THE SEVENTEENTH CENTURY 


The town of Heidelberg assumed at the beginning 
of the seventeenth century a sudden but transient im¬ 
portance. As the seat of a university founded in 1386, 
It had already established a sound humanistic tradi¬ 
tion^ ind its library was one of the first in Europe. 
Further, as the capital of the Elector of the Palatinate, 
it had a political importance which was enhanced by 
the Elector’s marriage in 1612 to Princess Elizabeth of 
England, Paulus Mclissus, one of the many scholars 
who had shed lustre on ihc town, was the Elector’s 


Id^gftan from 1586 to 1602, and to Heidelberg in 1619 
IMartio Opitz, a native of Bunzlau in Silesia, 
lef| an indelible mark on^ German verse, 
hll^own poems have long been forgotten. 
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Almost at the moment when Opitz held up, in his 
Aristarchus (1617), the excellence of French, Italian, 
and Dutch literature as an example to his countrymen, 
other voices were deploring the corruption of the 
German language by the wholesale importation of 
foreign words. The union of the Empire with Spain 
during the reign of Charles V. and the ambitious wars 
waged by that monarch with the aid of merccnarr 
troops had brought Germany into closer contact witn 
Spain and Italy, and similar intercourse resulted from 
the formation of the League controlled by Maximilian 
of Bavaria. From 1613 onwards appeared translations 
of the Spanish picaresque novels or “ rogue-talcs,” 
Guzman de Alfarache and Lazarillo de Tormes, which 
combined with Amadis to depress the standard of 
literary taste. By 1617 the corruption of German was 
so patent that Frince Ludwig of Anhalt-Cothcn and 
Caspar von Tcutleben founded the ” Fruchtbringende 
Gescllschaft ” or “ Palmenordcn,” on the model of the 
Florentine ” Accademia della Crusca ” (1587), with the 
declared object of refining German literature and 
purging the language of unnecessary foreign words. 
Rival societies with similar objects sprang up in Strass- 
burg, Hamburg, and Nuremberg. However execllent 
the intentions with which these “ Sprachgcscll- 
schaften ” began, tlicir influence was slight. It cannot 
for a moment be compared with the influence of the 

Pl^iadc ” in France, and no member of any of them 
made any lasting contribution to imaginative literature. 
They certainly afford evidence of a revival of interest 
in literature on the part of princes, for scarcely a book 
was published in the seventeenth century without a 
fulsome dedication to some eminent person, and they 
helped to fix a standard of good taste, but Opitz 
achieved more single-handed by his Buchlein von der 
deutschen Poe/em (1624) than all the language societies 
put together. 

This remarkable book, which determined the char¬ 
acter of German poetry until the rise of Klopstock, 
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contained scarcely ^ single original idea, but presented 
a complete and attracuve theory of poetry. It cpito* 
mized the work of previous theorists: Horace, 
Scaligcr, Ronsard, Clajus, Heinsius, and Vandcr- 
Milius, and offered, for the first time in German, a 
general view of the chief categories of literature. 
Opitz held that German poetry was much decayed 
and required a restatement of theory. His contem¬ 
poraries hailed him as the greatest poet of his own or 
any other age. History cannot endorse that view, but 
concedes to him the merit of extending the literary 
horizon of Germany by his wide acquaintance witn 
foreign literature. He took charge of German verse at 
the moment when it most needed help and gave it an 
energy which at least kept it alive until the great 
revival of the eighteenth century. 

A new aspect of literature in the seventeenth century 
is its development in outlying portions of the country 
which had hitherto produced little. Hamburg actually 
boasted two “ Spracngesellschaftcn,*' and the theories 
of Opitz reached Konigsberg, where Simon Dach, the 
author of the popular song Annchen von Tharau 
{written in Low German), and his musical friend, 
Heinrich Albert, revealed in verse a depth of feeling 
to which Opitz was a stranger. The Saxon, Paul 
Fleming, while following Opitz in form, likewise 
showed in his Geist- und Weltliche Gedichte that he 
was a better poet than his master. Equally thoughtful 
arc the Sonn- und Feiertags-Sonette (1639), of the 
Silesian, Andreas Gryphius (1616-64), written while he 
was in exile in Holland. 

Gryphius is almost the only representative of the 
German drama in the seventeenth century. He never 
attains to greatness, but his mind was enlarged by 
trat^i and nis works reflect the variety of his experi- 
aqiafe. In technique he is an imitator of the Renaissance 
dk^a of the Dutchman, Joost van den Vondel, but 
test $$ Renaiisance architecture degenerated into the 
m Gryphius overloaded his tragedies —Leo 
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dcr Armenier, Carolus Stuardus-* —with a baroque cx^ 
travagance which did not survive the century. Two 
satirical comedies, Peter Squenz, based on the comic 
interludes in A Midsummer Night's Dream, and Hor- 
ribilicribrijax arc still readable, and a third, Die 
geliebte Dornrose, is remarkable inasmuch as it is 
written in the Peasant dialect of Silesia. 

Probably botli Dach and Fleming would have been 
good poets without the example of Opitz to guide 
them. Certain it is that one form of lyric, the hymn, 
owed little or nothing to him or his theories. The test 
of survival in hymns is genuineness of feeling, not pre¬ 
cision of form, and it was the desolation caused by the 
Thirty Years* War (1618-48), not dilettante experiment 
with rhythmical forms, that turned men’s minds to 
God. 

Paul Gcrhardt (1607-76), whose early manhood 
was spoilt by the vicissitudes of war, takes up the note 
so resolutely sounded by Luther. His faith comes 
before his verse, and his verse becomes at once the true 
expression of his faith. Unhampered by any regard 
for Opitzian theory, he catches the simple spirit of the 
Volkslicd, and his work is still a living force. A few 
of his one hundred and thirty-one hymns appeared in 
1648, the year of the Peace of Westphalia, but the 
collection entitled Geistliche Andachten was not pub¬ 
lished until 1667. Among the best-known are Nun 
ruhen alle Walder, Befiehl du deine Wege, Wach auf, 
mein Herz und singe, O Haupt voll Blut und Wunden 
(based on the Latin Salve, caput cruentatum), and Gott 
Lob nun ist crschollen das edle Fried- und Freudewort, 
with which he welcomed the end of the war. The 
same occasion produced the still more popular hymn 
by Martin Rinckart (1586-1649), Nun dan\et alle Gott 
mit Herzen, Mund und Hdnden. Among other writers 
whose hymns still live may be mentioned Johann Rist 
(O Ewig^eit, du Donnerwort), Michael Schirmcr (O 
heiVger Geist, kehr bet uns ein), Joachim Neandcr, 
and Samuel Rooigast. Devotional and didactic litera*- 
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tune was much enriched in liiis century by the transla^ 
tioft into German of the works of William Perkins, 
Joseph Hall, Richard Baxter, and Daniel Dyke. 

Of all the forms of verse enumerated and practised 
by Opitz, the most novel was probably the epigram, a 
pure product of the Renaissance, wnich became the 
accepted medium of satire among the learned. A col¬ 
lection of Monosticha, quadam ethtca et polittca 
veterum sapientum, vaguely attributed to Cato, had 
been going the rounds among scholars for generations, 
but the real vogue of the epigram began with the 
Welshman, John Owen, who produced several volumes 
between 1606 and 1612. Four fairly complete German 
translations appeared between 1641 and 1653, and no 
less than thirty German poets borrowed from Owen 
before the end of the century. The most original 
among them was Friedrich von Logau, who published 
Deutscher Sinn-^Getichte Drey Tausend in 1654 under 
the pseudonym of Salomon von Golaw. Logau shows 
a keen understanding of human nature, deplores the 
prevailing love of novelty in general, and condemns 
m particular the growing, uncritical admiration of 
French fashions and customs. 

The sixteenth century style of satire is not strongly 
represented in the seventeenth. Hans Michael Mos- 
cherosch (1601-69) distinctly marks the transition 
from satire to novel. Buffetted to and fro by both 
parties in the war, he found at last a refuge in Strass- 
DUig and published there his Wunderliche und War- 
Gesichte Philanders von Stnewald (1642-43). 
Like Fischart an Alsatian by birth, he resembled his 
grtat mcdecessor in method, although it is to Spain, 
not to France, that he turns for his model. In the main 
tbt book is an imitation of the SueHos (Dreams) of 
Francisco dc Quevedo, but Moschcrosch adapts his 
tii<>del to the conditions of his own country and times. 

Johann Jakob Christoff von Grimmclshauscn (1624- 
^ was sucked into the maelstrom of war at the age 
Tosi»ed from one side to the other, he became 
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a musketeer and ended his days as an administrator in 
the service of the Bishop of Strassburg. His great 
work, SimpUcissimus (1669), the first German novel 
worthy of the name, is remote from book-learning, 
though Grimmelshauscn was familiar with the Gesichte 
of Moscherosch and the Spanish style. In the wander¬ 
ings and adventures of his hero, Grimmelshauscn 
combines fact and fiction, recounting many of his 
own vagabond experiences and depicting with un¬ 
varnished realism the course of warfare and the pas¬ 
sions of his fellow-men. The popularity of Simplicis- 
simus was immense. Grimmelshauscn wrote a sequel, 
imitations sprang up on all sides, and the realistic 
novel, dimly anticipated in Meter Helmhrecht, took 
its place in German literature. Its more aristocratic 
brotner, the romance, however, had a still larger follow¬ 
ing, and continued to fortify itself with importations 
from abroad. Sir Philip Sidney's Arcadia passed to 
Germany by way of France in 1629 and was soon* 
joined by Montemayor’s Diana and Honor^ d’Urfe's 
Astrie, All three achieved a sudden and furious 
popularity in certain quarters, particularly among the 
members of the Nuremberg “ Sprachgesellschaft.” 
Simultaneously with the pastoral wave came the 
political novel, Argents, by John Barclay, which was 
translated by Opitz in 1626. The original went 
through forty editions in the sixteenth century alone, 
and it was translated into nine languages before 1700. 
Then followed another vigorous importation from 
France-—the novel of gallant adventure, descended 
from Amadis but stripped by Gombcrvillc, La Cal- 
prenidc, and Madeleine de Scudery of the now 
obsolete trappings of chivalry and enchantment Its 
chief reproientative in Germany was Philipp von 
Zesen, founder of the “ Deutsen-gesinnte Genossen- 
schaft ” in Hamburg, who proceeded from mere trans¬ 
lation to the composition of original novels in the 
same style, of which the best known is Die adtiatische 
Rosamund (1645). 
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The last stage of decadence was reached in the 
works of Christian Hofmann von Hofmannswaldau 
(1617-79) and Daniel Caspar von Lohenstein (1635-^3). 
Whereas Opitz and his immediate followers—me so- 
called First Silesian School—had essayed refinement 
and precision of expression and had studied good 
models, both ancient and modern, the Second Silesian 
School fell victims to that general extravagance of style 
known in France as pr 6 ciostt 6 and in England as 
Euphuism. They strained after elegance and novelty 
of expression, and lost themselves in sensuality and 
bombast. Hofmannswaldau translated Guarini’s Pastor 
Fido and wrote erotic poems in the affected style of 
Marino. Lohenstein shared the lyrical ignominy of 
Hofmannswaldau, but added dramatic composition to 
his sins. He took up tragedy at the point at which 
Gryphius had unfortunately left it—viz., melodrama 
bedizened with learning—and in justice to Gryphius 
•it must be admitted that Lohenstein left him far 
behind. If the merit of tragedy were to be estimated 
by the intensity of the crimes which it can conceivably 
depict, Lohcnstcin’s A^ipptna, Epicharis, or Ibrahim 
Bassa would take a high place in the annals of German 
literature. 

The florid lyrical style of the Second Silesian School 
had no element of permanence, and little active opposi- 
tk>n was really needed to destroy it. Thoughtful men 
of taste and character turned from the Italians and 

f ave their attention to the flourishing literature of 
ranee. They now enjoyed advantages oenied to Opitz, 
for he did not live to sec the rise of Corneille, of 
Radne, and of Boilcau. Foremost among them was 
Friedrich Rudolf Ludwig, Freiherr von Canitz (1654- 
99), whose Nebenstunden Unterschiedlicktr Gcdichtc 
was published posthumously in 1700. Canitz was an 
eminent statesmen at the Court of the Great Elector 
md his successor, and his literary style, refined, sober, 
if sometimes stiff, is that of a j^entlcman and a very 
l|rholesojme antidote to the cloying luxuriance of the 
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disciples of Marino. He deserves attention as the first 
to make German verse respond to the standard of ele¬ 
gance set by Boilcau and also as the first writer to 
give Berlin a place in German literature. He marks> 
on the literary side, the coming rise of Prussia. 


CHAPTER VI 

THE FIRST HALF OF THE EIGHTEENTH 
CENTURY 

Frederick I. of Prussia lacked the Great Elector’s 
military and administrative ability, but he was a more 
enlightened patron of art, science, and letters. He 
founded the University of Halle in 1694 and the Berlin 
Academy in 1700, and he patronized the philosophers 
Samuel Pufendorf (1632-94) and Gottfried Wilhelm 
Leibnitz (1646-1716). Leibnitz influenced Christian von 
Wolff (1679-1754), Professor of Mathematics in Halle, 
and through Wolff a rationalistic philosophy spread 
from Halle in ever-widening circles. Further, 
Frederick L was too vain a man not to be affected 
by the example of Louis XIV., and he encouraged the 
presence of poets at his Court. Canitz had died in 
1690, but other respectable, though mediocre writers,, 
suen as Johann von Besser (1655-1729), adorned the 
Prussian Court, until the accession of Frederick 
William 1. (1713-40) put an end for a period to such 
frivolities as art and literature. 

Meanwhile, three or four poets of merit had 
appeared elsewhere. Barthold Heinrich Brockes (1680- 
1747), a native of Hamburg, began as an adrriircr of 
Marino, passed to the imitation of French models, and 
finished as the first important interpreter of English 
nature poetry in Germany. The first volume (1721) of 
his Irdisches Vergniigen in Gott reveals the influence 
of Pope, whose Essay on Man he translated in 1740. 
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A translation of James Thomson’s Seasons followed in 
1745, While Brockcs combines the didactic aspects of 
nature and religion, and thus helps to swell the stream 
tliat flows from Milton to Kiopstock, his fellow- 
townsman, Friedrich von Hagedorn (1708-54) wrote in 
a lighter vein. His models are Horace, Lafontainc, 
Prior, and Gay, and his Fabeln und Erzdhlungen 
(1738) and Oden und Lieder (1742) strike a new note 
in German literature. Like Canitz, he is aristocratic 
and refined, but he is neither stilted nor portentously 
solemn. He has lightness without frivolity, humour 
without vulgarity. 

In the south, the Swiss anatomist and scientist, 
Albrecht von Haller (1708-77), showed himself akin to 
Brockcs in his outlook on nature and life. A volume 
entitled Versuch Schweitzenscher Gedichte (1732) was 
followed two years later by his chief work, Die Alpen, 
He had studied in England in 1727 and was familiar 
with Pope’s Pastorals and Thomson’s Seasons, The 
former seems to have impressed him the more, for he 
dwells on the didactic aspects of nature rather than 
on scenic beauty. 

With the accession of the brutal Frederick William L 
to the throne of Prussia, the nascent literary importance 
of Berlin was temporarily extinguished. Johann von 
Besscr migrated to Dresden and became the official 
poet of the Saxon Court, in which capacity he was 
succeeded in 1729 by another respectable mediocrity, 
Johann Ulrich von Konig. Still another of the same 
type was Johann Valentin Pietsch, Professor in Konigs- 
btrg and the admired teacher of Gottsched. These 
writers arc mere names in the history of German 
litertfrure, but they mark a definite break with the 

t r>f Marino, which had corrupted poetry for a 
ation. They laboured honestly, if unsuccessfully, 
itc serious verse, and above all they were disciples 
lileau^ thus helping to create the atmosphere of 
1 Gottsched took full advantage. 

^^he ^aeeesrion of Frederick the Great, momentous as 
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it appesired in the light of later events^ had little effect 
on tnc growth of German literature in Berlin. The 
new king’s education had been wholly French, and his 

E assion tor French literature and French society had 
cen aggravated into a mania by the malignant opposi¬ 
tion or his father. During his residence at Rheinsberg 
he had at length been able to indulge his tastes freely. 
His chief companions were French, he spoke French, 
he read French, he worshipped everything that had 
matured in the rays of Le Roi Solcil, Destitute of any 
critical faculty in literary matters, Frederick was 
dazzled by the brilliance or Voltaire, and he embarked 
on a correspondence which was his chief diversion 
until he came to the throne. After the successful con¬ 
clusion of the Second Silesian War he revived the 
diversions of Rheinsberg: he wrote French verse and 
played the flute. He resuscitated the Berlin Academy, 
repressed by his father, and made the French scientist, 
Maupertuis, its president. The poet Baculard d’Arnaud 
and the atheist, D’Argens, were his honoured guests, 
and from 1750 to 1752 the royal table was graced by 
the presence of Voltaire. 

With this foreign blight resting on the culture of 
the Prussian capital, German literature was stifled, and 
its votaries were forced to worship elsewhere. Those 
whom the savage ignorance of Frederick William 1 . 
had driven out of Prussia saw no inducement to re¬ 
turn, and Leipzig took the place that Berlin had begun 
to claim under Frederick I. 

Johann Christoph Gottsched (1700-66) was a native 
of Konigsberg, where he attained the position of 
lecturer in the University. Being of considerably more 
than ordinary height, he attracted the unwelcome 
attention of Frederick William’s recruiting officers, and 
fled to Leipzig to avoid compulsory enlistment in the 
Royal Guards. Here he found congenial environment, 
became Professor of Poetry and Philosophy, and 
assumed the r 61 e of a literary dictator. His first 
venture was Die VernUnftigen Tadlerinnen (1725), a 
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periodical on the Uncs of the Spectator, followed in 
1730 by his Versuch einer Critischen Dichtkunst fur 
die Deutschen. In this remarkable work, which was 
designed to do for Germany what Boileau had done 
for France, Gottsched took a comprehensive survey of 
the whole literary field. He laid down principles of 
criticism and good taste and reduced the art of poetry 
to a system. Like Opitz, whom he now superseded as 
a literary authority, he pointed to the excellence of 
foreign literature as an ideal to be pursued, but, unlike 
Opitz, he had before him the great epoch of Louis XIV. 
and he limited his recommendations to the example of 
France. Although not ignorant of English literature 
and prepared to admit the worth of imagination and 
the appeal of ** nature,’* he was resolved in all essential 
matters to remodel German literature in accordance 
with the precepts of Boileau. 

While literature in general was in a sorry state, the 
drama in particular was in need of reform. Vulgar 
farces, fantastic tragedies, known generally as “ Haupt- 
und Staatsaktionen,” and silly operas were all the stage 
had to offer until Gottsched took it in hand. With the 
aid of Karoline Ncuber’s theatrical company, he carried 
out a complete reform of the Leipzig stage. The only 
tnodels he would accept were the French, and with 
the aid of his wife and his friends he set to work to 
translate pieces for the German stage. Between 1740 
and 1745 he published six volumes entitled Deutsche 
Schauhuhne nach den Regeln der alien Griechen und 
RSmer elngerichtet, which included a few original or 
«cmi-original dramas, among them his own sententious 
ti^gedy, Der sterbende Cato (1731). That a reform of 
the stage was necessary was plain, and it must be 
admitted that Gottsched effected an improvement in 
matter and style and raised the standard of good taste. 
Bis mistake lay in limiting his favour to the French 
dramatists and in professing to recognize in them alone 
dm ^uodessful exponents of Greek theory and practice. 
Ipttcrtheless, his success was immediate and his 
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admiring disciples founded a periodical, Beitra^e zur 
critischen Historic der deutschen Sprachc, Poeste und 
Bcredtsam\eit (1732-44), which marks the summit of 
his prestige. 

Opposition to the Leipzig dictator soon made itself 
felt, johann Jakob Bodmer (1698-1783) and Johann 
Jakob Brcitingcr (1701-76) were two professors of 
Zurich who had puolished from 1721 to 1723 a weekly 
journal on the model of the Spectator and Tatler, en¬ 
titled Discursc der Mahlern, In its pages they laid 
stress on imagination in literature rather than on regu¬ 
larity of form, and they professed to find it in English 
literature, particularly in Milton. Gottsched, on the 
other hand, demanded the subordination of imagina¬ 
tion to rule and saw the only road to salvation in 
Boilcau and the French classics. The first collision be¬ 
tween the two parties came when Gottsched reviewed 
Bodmer's prose translation (1732) of Paradise Lost. 
Bodmer retaliated with an essay on Milton entitled 
Vom Wunderbaren in der Poesie (1740) and in the 
same year Brcitingcr tried Gottsched very high with his 
Critische Dicht\unst, which, bearing the same title as 
Gottsched’s magnum opus, put forward an opposite 
view. The issue was now joined, and for several years 
the “ Kampf der Lcipziger und der Schweizer ** filled 
the literary foreground of Germany. Gradually the 
Swiss view prevailed, and Gottsched nad the mortifica¬ 
tion of seeing his friends and allies fall away. Some of 
his former disciples, Karl Christian Gartner, Johann 
Andreas Cramer, and Johann Adolf Schlcgcl went so 
far as to found a rival journal, Neue Bcitrdge zum 
Vergniigen des Verstandes und Witzes (1744-48), 
generally referred to as the Bremer Bcitrdge y as Bremen 
was the place of publication. A little school of poets 
thus grew up in Leipzig in defiance of Gottsened’s 
authority. 

Meanwhile, in the neighbouring University of Halle, 
the views of Brcitingcr had found favour with 
Christian Wolff's disciple, Alexander Gottlieb Baum- 
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^arteQi whose lectures^ first in Halle and subscqtiendy 
in Frankfort on the Oder, created the study of 
iEsdietics. In 1743 Inmnanud Jakob Pyra carried the 
anti-Gottsched campaira from Halle to Berlin, and in 
1745 the same wntcr^s volume of Freundschaftliche 
Ldeder, written jointly with Samuel Gotthold Lange 
(1711-81), anodicr Halle student, was published by 
Bodmer. This collection is distinguished by neglect of 
the Alexandrine and whole-hearted devotion to rhyme- 
less classical metre. In their imitation of the Horatian 
ode and their combination of Biblical themes with 
classical form, Pyra and Lange are forerunners of 
Klopstock. Another student of Halle was Johann 
Wilticlm Ludwig Glcim (1719-1803), whose Versuch in 
Schertzhaften Ltedem (1744) substituted Anacreontic 
for the Horatian conviviality of Hagedorn. 

At the moment when Gottsched was tottering on 
his sclf^raiscd pedestal, when the Anacreontic fasnion 
dominated German verse, when Frederick the Great 
was filling Berlin with French rationalists, a young 
man of twenty-four published in the Bremer Beitrdge 
the first three cantos of his Messias, It was the trumpet 
cal! to higher things. 


CHAPTER VII 

THE CLASSICAL PERIOD, 1748-1805 

FatenRicH Gottlieb Klopstock (1724-1803), a native 
of Qucdlinburg, studied theology at Jena and Leipzig, 
wfa^e he met some of the contributors to the Bremer 
Storage. The piedstic son of a militant Lutheran 
fadier, Klopstock^s mind was attuned to religious 
tlmmes even before he went to the famous school at 
Pforta in 1739. Here he learnt to combine an 
tnlhusiasm for Homer and Virgil with an active faith 
an Christiamty and an ardent patriodsm. The writ^ 
ingB of Bodmer and Breitinger, especially the former’s 
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translation of Paradise Lost, added Milton to his list 
of heroes, and he formed the notion of glorifying Ger¬ 
many in a great epic. In the Latin oration with which 
he celebrated his departure from Schulpforta, he 
demanded that German poets should produce some 
great and imperishable work to show tne world that 
Germany was not devoid of genius, and he hinted in 
the concluding lines at the nature of the work he was 
himself to undertake. On proceeding to Jena he began 
to write, first in prose, tiien in hexameters, ancf in 
the spring of 1748 the first three cantos of Der Messias 
were published, with Bodmer’s enthusiastic approval. 
The remaining seventeen cantos appeared at intervals 
from 1751 to 1773. The scene opens in Heaven, where 
God the Father and His angels reveal^the purpose 
of the Messiah, whom Satan and Adramelcch con¬ 
spire to destroy. The third canto shows Christ on the 
Mount of Olives and introduces Judas, the tool of 
Hell. Then follow Gethsemane and the Betrayal, 
Caiaphas and Pilate; the Crucifixion, Resurrection, and 
Ascension. Drawing on his imagination the poet 
creates the interesting figure of a repentant devil, 
Abbadonna; Portia, the wife of Pilate; and the lovers 
Semida and Cidli. The merits of the work arc, briefly, 
its grandiose plan and lofty diction, which raise 
German poetry to a plane never before attained, the 
lyric beauty of its episodes, and the masterly treat¬ 
ment of a new metrical form—the hexameter. Its 
weaknesses arc its pictistic passivity, its lack of epic 
continuity, its theological, superhuman outlook, and 
its vagueness of scene. 

As a lyric poet Klopstock is equally important, 
especially in his Odes, collected in 1771, whicn intro¬ 
duce a rich variety of rhymcless classical forms. His 
patriotic odes—e.g.. Mein Vaterland, Vaterlandslied — 
strike a note barely touched since the songs of Walthcr 
von der Vogclweide, and his patriotism extends to 
the eulogy of German literature in Der Hu^l uni 
der Main and Die beiden Musen. His later odes show 
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a growinff substitution of Germanic allusmns for the 
commonmaces of classical mythology. This tendency, 
combined with the elegiac influence of Young and 
Ossian (1762), produced a false conception of German 
mythology. Klopstock wrote three patriotic plays, 
Hermannsscklackt, Hermann und die Fiirsten, and 
Hermanns Tod, which he called “ Bardictc,” from 
the barditus or Germanic battle^hymn described by 
Tacitus. Although written in prose, they arc inter¬ 
spersed with “ Bardengesange or “ bardic hymns,’* 
an innovation which perverted history and infected 
literature for a generation. 

The pseudo-German “bard,” thus created, was 
powerful enough to unite a number of young writers, 
Christian Heinrich Boie, Johann Heinrich Voss (1751- 
i8a6), Ludwig Holty, and others, associated primarily 
with the University of Gottingen, in a school known 
as the “ Gdttingcr Dichterbund,” and later as the 

Hainbund,” from the '' Hain ” or “ grove ” which 
Klopstock had made the symbol of German national 
poetry as opposed to the Parnassus of classical poetry. 
They declared themselves as disciples of Klopstock 
and antagonists of Wicland, whose more frivolous 
works offended, in their opinion, both religion and 
morality. 

Christoph Martin Wieland (1733-1813), like Klop- 
stpek, was brought up in a religious atmosphere, and 
he was profoundly impressed by Der Mfssias. Like 
Klopstock, he became the guest of Bodmer in Zurich, 
bpt after 1759 Bodmer’s influence on him declined 
and its place was taken by that of Voltaire, Rousseau, 
Diderot, d’Alembert, and Shaftesbury. ITie morbid 
pic^m of his youth was replaced by a reckless 
cynicism in religious and moral matters. Fielding, 
Sterne, and Swift were added to his French models, 
and his facile pen led the German language a dance 
which quickened its P^cs and removed its stolidity. 
}}is first novel, Don oilpio pon Rosalpa (1764), in tlie 
alyle of pan Qnixote, is a contempttioiiisiy asmissfig 
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satire on unreasoning enthusiasm. To the year 1765 
belong the talcs in verse, Comische Erzdhlungen, 
which most offended the disciples of Klopstock. With 
Agathon (1766) he set the fashion of the psychological 
and pedagogic novel, which reappeared in Goethe’s 
Wilhelm Meister and became a main literary current 
of the nineteenth century. A didactic novel, Der 
goldene Spiegel, containing his philosophy of govern¬ 
ment, appeared in 1772, in which year ne accepted an 
invitation to Weimar as tutor to the young duke 
Karl August and his brother. Here he founded a 
literary review, Teutscher Mer\ur (1773-89), in which 
appeared Die Ahderiten (1774), an elaborate and 
amusing satire, and a romantic epic, Oheron (1780), 
inspired by A Midsummer Night's Dream and the old 
French epic of Huon of Bordeaux. 

As a translator Wiclnnd deserves credit for his ver¬ 


sion of twenty-two plays of Shakespeare—one, A Mid¬ 
summer Night's Dream, in verse, the rest in prose. 
But familiar as he was with both English and French 
writers, Wicland revelled in Greek, as few had done 
before him. His tastes led him, unlike Goethe, into 


the byways of classical literature, witness his transla¬ 
tions of Lucian, rather than along the highways, and 
in his principal novels he sought to reproduce a Greek 
atmosphere as he understood it. 

More important than Wicland’s disciples, M. A. 
von Thiimmcl, J. B. von Alexinger, or K. A. Kortum, 
were his opponents. In 1770 Christian Boie and 
Friedrich Wimelm Cotter had founded the Gottinger 
MMsenalmanach as a receptacle for original lyric 
poetry, on the model of the French Almanac des 
muses (1765). This journal became the organ of the 
youthful Gottinger Bund, inaugurated in 1772. Of 
these young men, Voss translated the Odyssey, the 
Iliads and some of Shakespeare’s plays. His Idyllen, 
of which the best known is Luise (1784), break com¬ 
pletely with the Renaissance tradition still maintained 
oy Salomon Gessner {Idyllen, 1756X and inaugurate 
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Aot mcMTc faithful presentation of German country 
life which was repeated in Goethe’s Hermann und 
Dorothea before it found a wider field in the 
“ peasant ” novel of the nineteenth century. Christian, 
Count Stolbcrg and his brother Friedrich Leopold, 
both personal friends of Klopstock, shared Voss’s 
classical tastes. Christian translated Sophocles, his 
brother the Iliad, some dialogues of Plato, and Ossian, 

Although not a member of the original Gottinger 
Bund, Gottfried August Burger (1747-94) enjoyed the 
friendship of Boic at Gottingen, and died tnere as 
Professor of ^Esthetics in 1794, after a life of poverty, 
excess, and domestic unhappiness. With his famous 
poem Lenore (1773), inspired by a Low German 
original. Burger raised the ballad from an obscure 
popular form to the first rank in lyrical poetry. En¬ 
couraged then by the example of Herder, he turned 
to Bishop Percy’s Reliques (1765) and produced several 
translations and a few original poems, of which Der 
wilde Jdger is the best. 

While Klopstock inaugurates a new period with a 
work of sublime imagination and is worshipped by 
the Gottinger Bund with all the enthusiasm of youth, 
Wieland appears as a retarding agent, a destroyer of 
ideals, but gifted with a lightness of touch hitherto 
unknown in German satire and a humour which 
Klopstock did not possess. To them are now added 
Lessing, the champion of cold, impartial reason, and 
Herder, the enthusiastic explorer of universal litcra- 
tufe. On this fourfold foundation—imagination, 
humour, sanity, and enthusiasm—Goethe ancf Schiller 
erected their own enduring monument. In them the 
genius of German literature found its highest ex¬ 
pression. 

Gotthold Ephraim Lessing (1729-81) was a Saxon 
by birdi. After five years at the famous Ftirstcnschule 
in Meissen he entered the University of Leipzig in 
174$, as a student of theolo^, which he abandoned 
fii^t for medicine, then for literature. Proceeding to 
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Berlin in 1748, Lessing became a journalist and by 
his strict impartiality, his patient analysis of his 
material, and his sooricty of judgment, he rapidly 
established himself as a competent critic. As a drama¬ 
tist he broke new ground and achieved a striking suc¬ 
cess with Miss Sara Sampson (1755), note¬ 

worthy example in German of a “ burgerliehes Traucr- 
spicl ** or tragedy of middle-class life. 

In r759 Lessing founded, with his friends Nicolai 
and Mendelssohn, a literary periodical entitled Briefe 
die neuste Literattir betreffend, which marked a great 
advance on all contemporary criticism. One of the 
most important contributions was Lessing’s discus¬ 
sion of Shakespeare in relation to Corneille, Racine, 
Gottsched, and the tragic theory of Aristotle, a subject 
afterwards ejmanded in Die Hamburgische Drama- 
turgie (1767-69). In 1760, the course of the Seven 
Years’ War, which transformed the Francophile 
despot of Prussia into a national German hero and 
amplified the patriotic note struck by Klopstock, led 
Lessing to Breslau as secretary to General Tauentzien. 
In this employment he found leisure enough to begin 
the two works by which he is best known; Lao^oon 
(1766) and Minna von Barnhelm (1767, written 1763), 
the former an attempt to define the spheres of poetry 
and the plastic arts, the latter the first great German 
comedy. In the dramatic sphere Minna von Barnhelm 
ranks as highly as Der Messias in the epic sphere. It 
is the second great landmark of the classical period in 
German literature. 

Ostensibly a companion to the performances in the 
Hamburg National Theatre, Die Hamburgische 
Dramaturgie (1767-69) became a collection of papers 
on dramatic theory and practice in general, and, in 
particular, on the elucidation of Aristotle, the errors 
of Corneille and Voltaire, and the superiority of 
Shakespeare. His next play, Emilia Galotti, though 
not such an indisputable success as Minna von Barn- 
helm, is the first German tragedy which endeavours 
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to combine the best features of Ei^lish and French 
practice, and the oldest which has maintained itself on 
the stage. It is, like Miss Sara Sampson, a “ burger- 
liches Trauerspicl,” but it goes further. It depicts the 
oppression of a lower by a superior class. It contains 
the germ of revolution, a spirit of revolt, and thus 
leads directly to the frankly revolutionary drama of 
Sturm und Drang, and the social drama of our own 

^y* 

The religious controversies in which Lessing from 
time to time engaged had one happy result —Nathan 
der Wetse (1779). In this play, which definitely 
assigned to English blank verse the precedence 
hitherto enjoyed by the French alexandrine in 
tragedy, Lessing preached the gospel of tolerance— 
all lands produce good men, all creeds contain good 
elements, all can work together for good. 

In 1767, while working as a pastor in Riga, Johann 
Gottfried Herder (1744-1803) made his critical d6but 
with Fragmente uber die neuere deutsche Literatur, 
the warm, constructive spirit of which is in marked 
contrast to Lessing’s colder, destructive style. En¬ 
thusiasm, even to the point of incoherence, is Herder’s 
chief characteristic. He preaches the need for origin¬ 
ality, the humiliation of mere imitation. He has ideas 
on the continuity of poetic inspiration from Homer 
and Virgil onwards, on the difference between popular 
and artificial poetry, and behind all his ideas is the 
relation of poetry to life, to social history, to the 
evolution of the human race. 

With the appearance of the Fragmente wc have the 
apH^ior limit of that remarkable period known 
ii|fcdiflcrcndy as “ Die Gcniczeit ” ana “ Sturm und 
iwang.” The patriotic enthusiasm of Klopstock is 
taken up by Herder and creates first a legitimate 
desire for originality, and then, reinforced by other 
i^ielors, a wild impatience of all accepted conventions, 
whether literary, political, social, or moral. For twenty 
until the appearance of Schiller’s Don Carlos 
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(1787), “Stucm und Drang” holds the field, though 
its chief manifestations are concentrated in the shorter 
period which lies between Goethe’s Gotz von Ber^ 
lichingen (1773) and Schiller's Rduber (1781). 

That the winter spent by Herder in Strassburg 
(1770-71) coincided with Goethe’s legal studies at that 
university was a fortunate accident tor German litera¬ 
ture. To Herder Goethe owed his knowledge of 
Shakespeare, of Ossian, and of the German Volkslicd, 
and the broad view of poetry as one of the adjuncts of 
civilization. Jointly with Goethe and Justus Moser, 
Herder published Blatter von deutscher Art und 
Kunst (1773), containing his rhapsodical essays on 
Shakespeare and Ossian. Leaving Strassburg in 1771, 
he held the office of pastor in Biickeburg until 1776, 
when he obtained a more important ecclesiastical ap¬ 
pointment in Weimar. His collection of Volkslicdcr, 
the songs and ballads of many nations in a German 
translation, now generally known by the longer title 
of Stimmen der Voider in Liedern, appearea in the 
years 1778-79, and marks the zenith of nis activity. In 
die last year of his life (1803) he completed Der Cid, 
a skilful combination of a series of Spanish romances. 

Of all the young men in whom the indefatigable 
Herder kindled the literary fire, the most eager was 
Johann Wolfgang Goethe. Born in Frankfort on the 
Main in 1749 of well-to-do parents, Goethe presents 
the rare spectacle of a genius who never knew want 
and yet developed his faculties to the fullest. His 
early education, conducted by his father in person, 
developed in him a taste for languages and an en¬ 
thusiasm for the Old Testament and Klopstock’s 
Messias» As a student at the University of Leipzig he 
neglected the law, for which he was destined, mixed 
much in society, and studied the history of art, to 
which much interest had just been lent by Johann 
Joachim Winckclmann’s Geschichte der Kunst des 
Altertums (1764) and Lessing’s LaoJ(oon. In Leipzig, 
too, he wrote his first plays. Die Laune des Verliebten 
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(3:767) and T>ie Mitsckuldigen (1768), two comedies in 
al^andrines in the orthodox French style. Proceeding 
to Strassburg in the spring of 1770 to complete his 
legal studies, he strayed into the byways of medicine 
and science and entered an agreeable intellectual 
circle. Shakespeare, Ossian, and Goldsmith, whose 
Vicar of Wakefield (1766) had just begun its triumphal 
progress through Germany, were the objects of his 
adoration, ana his own natural gift of song was 
called to life by his first love, Friedcrike Brion, 
daughter of a pastor in the village of Sesenheim. On 
the completion of his university course Goethe prac¬ 
tised for a few months in Wctzlar, but by 1773 he was 
back in Frankfort as the author of Gotz von Ber- 
lichingen, with which he won immediate fame. 

“ Sturm und Orang,” or “ Storm and Stress,’* is the 
exaggeration of rationalism. It is the transition from 
the logical enlightenment and destructive criticism 
of Lessing to a fervid and impatient enthusiasm 
for a new age in life, art, and literature. Herder in 
his Fragmente demanded originality, spontaneity, 
genius in poetry. He claimed attention for Homer, 
Shakespeare, Ossian, and the Volkslicd. At the same 
time society began to be stirred by the teaching of 
Rousseau, to whom Lessing had paid tribute in the 
first number of Das Neuste aus dem Reiche des 
Witzes (1751). The idea of “ the return to nature,” 
adi^ocated by Rousseau, blended perfectly with 
Herder’s notions of “ natural ” poetry, but the new 
dieorics of social equality left Herder far behind. 
While accepting all that Herder preached, Sturm 
und Drang ” went further. The yearning for orijgin- 
ality became a passion for revolution, accompanica by 
an impatience and contempt of all conventions, 
whether literary, social, or political. Some less fortu¬ 
nate or worse consdtmcd tnan the youthful Goethe 
loik their mentar balance. Lenz went mad, and died 
in cx^le in Moscow; Schubart’s indiscreet pen pro- 
eqped hi& ten years* imprisonment in the castle of 
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Hohcnasperg. In Gotz von Berlichingen, with which 
die productive period of “ Sturm und Drang ” begins, 
Goethe depicts the conflict between independence and 
diplomacy; he endeavours to vindicate the rights of 
the individual against institutional government. This 
“ Titanism,'’ or zeal to put things right single- 
handed, is a characteristic of the time. It appears in 
its intellectual manifestation in Faust, the earliest 
draft of which belongs to the years 1773-75, and in 
its social manifestation in Schiller’s Rduber (1781), 
the last undiluted outpouring of “ Sturm und Drang.” 
Between Gotz and Die Rduber lies a mass of similar 
but inferior work: Lenz’s Die Soldaten, Klinger’s 
Otto, and Sturm und Drang (1776), which gave the 
name to the whole period, and Wagner’s Kindes- 
morderin (1776). All these >vriters tried to astonish 
the world both in subject and form. They attacked 
the existing social and political order, conceived the 
abnormal as normal, the criminal as heroic, snapped 
their fingers at Boileau and Aristotle alike, and 
claimed affinity with Shakespeare. This period of 
feverish activity did not last ten years. Goethe con¬ 
tributed in 1774 Leiden des jungen Werther, but 
Werther hardly falls into the same category as Gotz 
or Schiller’s Karl Moor. He is more passive than 
active, lachrymose not titanic. The world docs not 
suit him, but he succumbs to its conditions instead 
of trying to beat it into another shape. Rousseau’s 
Nouvelle HHoist and 'Richardson’s sentimental novels 
arc the sources from which Werther springs, not 
Shakc^care. The book contains little “ Sturm ” and 
less “ Drang,” and its introspection and sentimentality 
anticipate one side of the Romantic movement. 

Goethe’s call to the Grand Ducal Court at Weimar 
in November, 1775, gave a different turn to fiis ideas. 
New surroundings, responsibilities, and distractions 
claimed his attention. He fell under the moderating 
influence of Charlotte von Stein. Faust and E^ont, 
both originating in “Sturm und Drang,” lost in 
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violence and gained in depth by the slowness of their 
completion. The pristine passion of the early lyrics in¬ 
spired by Fricdcrike Brion in 1770-71 yielded to a 
calmer reverence for Frau von Stein and a more con¬ 
templative view of Nature, and his two austerely 
classical plays, I phi genie auf Tauris (1787) and Tor¬ 
quato Tasso (1790), gradually took shape. After ten 
)rcars of unremitting activity in many departments of 
Court life, Goethe obtained leave to undertake that 
Italian journey which refreshed his body, and en¬ 
larged his mind with the calm contemplation of the 
Italian landscape and of ancient and modern art. 
The enthusiasm kindled at Strassburg by Herder had 
hitherto been limited by lack of experience. Weimar 
had done much to remedy the defect, but surround¬ 
ings other than German were needed to perfect his 
sense of proportion in all manifestations of human 
activity. In Italy he completed Iphigenie, the most 
truly classical, that is, the most harmonious in sub- 

i 'ect, form, and language of all his works. Here, too, 
ic worked at Egmont ^1788), Tasso (1790), and Faust, 
which he published in 1790 as a fragment, almost in 
despair of its completion. No event of his life worked 
a greater change in him than this Italian journey. He 
returned to Weimar in 1788 to find himself intel¬ 
lectually isolated. Everything seemed to have stood 
still in his absence, his friends were absorbed in 
matters which no longer interested him, and in the 
literary world men were still applauding Schiller’s 
R4uher. 

Johaim Friedrich Schiller (1759-1805), born at Mar- 
bach in Wurtemberg, had good reason to begin his 
literary career as a revolutionary. The tyrannical 
Duke, Karl Eugen, had established a new military 
school at Solitude, his country seat, and compelled 
Schiller’s father to educate his boy there. Young 
Schiller bad been, destined for the Church, but as no 
pnovishui made at Solitude for theological studies^ 
he bad to take up law, which he exchanged in 1775 
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for medicine. Karl Eugen’s notions of discipline were 
severe. Military regulations governed the establish¬ 
ment, intercourse with the outside world was re¬ 
stricted, and the importation of ideas of any kind, 
unless approved by the Duke himself, was fortjiddeo. 
This atmosphere of repression encouraged the inevit* 
able spirit of rebellion. Beginning as a worshipper of 
Klopstock, Schiller regaled himself surreptitiously on 
other fare, Gotz, Werther, Rousseau, and Shakespeare. 
His prison-like surroundings were a challenge to his 
pen, and when he left the Academy, which had 
meanwhile been transferred to Stuttgart, Die Rduber 
was finished. Published anonymously in 1781, it 
proved an immediate success, and its first performance 
at Mannheim in 1782 encouraged Schiller to give up 
his prospects as a military surgeon and shake the dust 
of Wurtemberg from his feet. In 1785, while strug¬ 
gling to maintain himself as a journalist in Mann¬ 
heim—he had just founded Die Rheinische Thalia — 
Schiller accepted an invitation first to Leipzig, then 
to Dresden, extended to him by Christian Gottfried 
Kdrncr and other admirers of Iiis poetry. To this 
period of mental repose belong the ode, An die Freude 
(1785), and the completion o? Don Carlos (1787), his 
first drama in verse. Like Goethe’s Egmont, Don 
Carlos is the product of two moods. The first three 
acts, in which the interest centres round the domestic 
drama in the royal house of Spain, had appeared in 
the Rheinische Thalia in 1785. They were conceived 
in the spirit of “ Sturm und Drang ” but in the idyllic 
peace of Saxon villages this mood had passed. The 
revolutionary poet had become a philosophic poet, and 
the completccf play is not a revolutionary manifesto, 
but the thoughtful exposition of a theory of govern- 
t ment. 

Schiller’s studies in connection with this play led 
him to investigate Spanish history more closely, and 
in 1788 he produced a professedly historical work, Die 
Ceschichte des Abfulls der vereinigten Niederlande, 
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wtich secured for him the next year, on Goethe’s 
recommendation, the post of Professor of History in 
the University of Jena. He was now at the beginning 
of a new stage in his career, and settled down to his 
historical studies on the one hand and to philosophy 
on the other. Immanuel Kant’s three great volumes, 
Kriti^ der reinen Vemunft (1781), Kriti\ der pral^ti- 
schen Vernunft (1788), and Kriti^ der Urteilskrajt 
(1790) seemed to offer a new survey of the whole 
field of metaphysics, ethics, and aesthetics. Schiller was 
stirred by them to fruitful speculation, and produced a 
number of philosophic essays. His professorial duties 
led him to write a Geschichte des dreissigjdhrigen 
Krieges (1791-93), out of which grew Wallenstein 
(1798-99), the grandest dramatic creation in German 
literature. 

Although Goethe had been instrumental in bringing 
Schiller to Jena, some years elapsed before they met 
on equal terms. Schiller’s dramatic successes recalled 
a mood which had been hopelessly repugnant to 
Goethe since his return from Italy. Schiller felt this 
lack of sympathy in the older man, and shrank from 
a closer acquaintance. Gradually, as Schiller’s philo¬ 
sophical poems and studies revealed a moderation and 
a maturity of judgment hitherto unsuspected, Goethe’s 
attitude silently underwent a change, and when at 
last, in 1794, Chiller nerved himself to solicit his co¬ 
operation in the establishment of a new literary 
periodical, Die Horen (x795-97)> Goethe accepted the 
invitation with expressions or cordiality and estieem. 
Thus began a friendship which terminated only with 
Schiller’s death, and bore the richest fruit for German 
literature. 

Compared with Schiller’s activity during the years 
of their personal intercourse, Goethe appears com¬ 
paratively unproductive. His interests were wider, his 
ataivities more diverse, and he had a larger store of 
fragments uncompleted and plans not yet begun, 
if^pact from the h^lads, a few elegies, and Hermam 
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und Dorothea, Goethe published little in the sphere 
of belles lettres before Schiller’s death, but he worked 
quietly and persistently at Faust, The introductory 
poems, Zueignung, Vorspiel auf dem Theater, and 
Prolog im Himmel (1797;, changed the whole atmo¬ 
sphere of the play. From a mere manifestation of 
intellectual rebellion, ending in blind depravity, Faust 
becomes a speculation on man’s function in the world 
and his relation to God. Man may err, but if he 
strives will eventually see the light: 

“ Ein gutcr Mensch in scinem dunklcn Drangc, 

1 st sich dcs rechten Weges wohl bewusst.” 

Schiller was just too late to secure for Die Horen 
Goethe’s psychological novel Wilhelm Meisters 
Lehrjahre, which appeared in the edition of his col¬ 
lected works in 1795-96. Designed as early as 1777, 
Wilhelm Meister occupied Goethe, in one form or 
another, until 1829. Judged by modern standards, it 
is a tedious work, deficient in action and loose in con¬ 
struction. The general atmosphere is one of Richard¬ 
sonian sentimentality—indeed, the book marks the 
culmination of Richardson’s influence on the German 
novel—but the unwearying analysis of moods and 
motives points forward to the autobiographical, intro¬ 
spective novel of the Romantic School. The central 
idea is a pale reflection of the theme of Faust: in the 
end a well-meaning man will be set in the right path, 
in spite of his doubts and follies. In addition to the 
Mignon episodes, which form one of the earliest mani¬ 
festations of a new romantic ” spirit, Wilhelm 
Meister contains a wealth of information on theatrical 
affairs, a general appreciation of Shakespeare, and a 
thorough discussion of Hamlet. 

The tone of Die Horen was too lofty to be popular, 
and the promoters were disappointed in their hopes. 
Goethe and Schiller compiled a series of epigrams, 
entitled Xenien (1796), after Martial, in which they 
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expressed their contempt of contemporary writers and 
the general literary standard of the age. Sharp replies 
were soon forthcoming, and Goethe and Schiller passed 
to more constructive work. Sdiiller epitomized his 
philosophical genius in a scries of contemplative poems 
Der Geniusf Die Teilung der Erde, Die 1 deale, Der 
Spaziergang, Das Ideal und das Leben, Das Ued von 
der Glocke (1799), and others, and advanced the de¬ 
velopment of the dramatic ballad with Der Hand- 
schuh, Der Ring des Poly\rates, Der Taucher, Die 
Burgsehaft, and Die Kraniche des lby\us. Goethe like¬ 
wise produced ballads— Der Zauberlehrling, Der 
Schatzgraber, and Die Braut von Corinth; he took up 
Eaust once more, and completed Hermann und 
Dorothea, an idyll in hexameters on the model of 
Voss’s Luise. 

Turning to the drama, Schiller completed Wallen¬ 
steins Lager (1798), Die Piccolomini (1799), and” 
Wallensteins Tod (1799). In spite of its length, which 
claims two evenings on the stage, Wallenstein still 
remains the most effective and popular German 
tragedy. The theme is ambition combined with inde¬ 
cision. Wallenstein appears at the height of his power. 
The Emperor is jealous of his general, and is per¬ 
suaded to diminish his importance by reducing the 
force under his command. Wallenstein sees the 
danger, resents the Emperor’s distrust, hesitates as to 
his course of action, is forced into a treasonable 
adliance with the Swedes, deserted by those on whom 
he most relies, and perishes by a murderer’s hand. 
With this great tragedy, Schiller left Don Carlos far 
behind, and even surpassed Goethe’s Egmont. Then 
on the same nigh plane, Maria Stuart (1800), 
fungfrau von Orleans (i8oi), Die Braut von 
(1803), in which Schiller introduced the 
' lllp^nt Greek device of a chorus, and Wilhelm Tell 
(moa)- Death overtook him on May pth, 1805, and 
i<ft his Russian tragedy, Demetrius, a fragment. 
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CHAPTER VIII 

THE NINETEENTH CENTURY AND AFTER 

The publication of the First Part of Faust in 1808 
marks the extreme limit of the Classical Period, and 
some fifteen years passed before any substantial pro¬ 
gress was made with the Second Part. Part of the 
Third Act had been worked up as Helena in 1800, and 
its classical style was thereby determined, but the re¬ 
maining acts were only completed between 1825 and 
1832, when German literature had become predomi¬ 
nantly “ Romantic.” The high standard of taste set 
by Die Horen, the polemical Xenien, the Olympian 
aloofness of Goethe and Schiller, and the jealousy of 
smaller men, all contributed to the reaction against 
the “ Classic ” spirit in literature. August Wilhelm 
Schlegel, Friedrich Schlegel, and Ludwig Tieck formed 
an independent literary circle in Berlin in 1797 and 
launched a new literary journal, Das Athenaum, The 
essence of their creed was that modern literature should 
not be modelled on classical literature, but should be 
left free to take whatever form contemporary condi¬ 
tions might dictate. Schiller and Wicland were the 
chief objects of their attack; yet it was precisely Schiller 
who, by his essay Ober naive und sentimentalische 
Dichtung (1795), had started Friedrich Schlegel at least 
on the new quest. By the substitution of the word 
romantisch, freely usea hitherto in the sense of “ fanci¬ 
ful,” for sentimentalische a convenient label was pro¬ 
vided for that “ modern ” literature which the new 
theorists sought to vindicate. Goethe’s Wilhelm Meister 
was accepted from the beginning as a specimen, and it 
was the model for Ticck’s Franz Sternhalds Wande- 
rungen (1798), Friedrich von Hardenberg’s (“Novalis”) 
Heinrich von Ofterdingen (1802), and other 
“ Romantic ” novels. 

Romanticism has something in common with the 
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i&trospecdon and indecision of Werther, but it differs 
fundamentally from “ Sturm und Drang inasmuch 
as it is passive rather than active, submissive rather 
than defiant, mystical rather than rational. They agree 
in their worship of Shakespeare, but whereas the name 
of Shakespeare was in 1773 merely a slogan of revolt 
against dramatic convention, his works now become a 
field of inquiry for the admirers of “ modern ** as 
opposed to “ classical ” literature. The elder Schlegel, 
with the assistance of his wife, translated seventeen of 
Shakespeare’s plays, and Graf Wolf Baudissin and 
Tieck’s daughter, Dorothea, translated the remainder. 
Schlcgel’s interest in foreign literature was not confined 
to Shakespeare. Like Herder he ranged east and west 
with indefatigable curiosity and introduced Cervantes 
and Calderon, Camoens, and Dante to an appreciative 
circle of readers, and his lectures Ui^er schone Litcratur 
und Kunst (Berlin, 1B02) and Uber dramatische Kunst 
und Literatur (Vienna, 1808) are the beginning of the 
modern study of literary history. His bromcr, Friedrich, 
encouraged the study of Sanscrit with his treatise, Vber 
die Sprache und Weisheit der Indier (1808), and also 
lectured on Ancient and Modern Literature. 

Modern European literature and Oriental literature 
were thus commended to the new generation as sub¬ 
stitutes for the classics, but it was the Middle Ages 
that most effectively roused the enthusiasm of the 
Romantics, This medieval tendency soon took two 
forms. On the one hand it encouraged a spirit of 
learned research into Germany’s past; on the other 
hand it produced a cloying iacalization of medieval 
life, to which Hoffmann and other eccentrics added a 
morbid interest in the fantastic and the supernatural. 
In Heidelberg, which became again for a space a 
iterary centre, Clemens Brentano and Achim von 
Arnim published jointly a fine collection of old Volks- 
Ihider entitled Des Knaben W under horn (1806-08), 
^Irhich continued the work of Herder within striedy 
J^pational Umita. It was the first positive achievement of 
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Romanticism and it determined the trend of the best 
lyric poetry for half a century. In Heidelberg, Roman¬ 
ticism became definitely national in spirit and was 
thus ready to assimilate the patriotic lyricism engen¬ 
dered by the efforts of Prussia and Austria to throw 
off the yoke of Napoleon. The literary organ of the 
Heidelberg group was the short-lived Zeitung jur 
Einsiedler (1808), which numbered among its con¬ 
tributors J. P. F. Richter (“ Jean Paul *’), the creator 
of the prose idyll {Quintus Fixlein, 1796), Ludwig 
Uhland and the brothers Jakob and Wilhelm Grimm, 
whose Kinder- und Hausmdrehen (1812) and Deutsche 
Sagen (1816) have an even higher place in popular 
esteem than Des Knaben Wunaerhorn. 

An independent figure of this time is Heinrich von 
Kleist (1777-1811), whose failing confidence in himself 
and in Prussia led him to take his own life. Kleist 
strove to be a classic. He perceived and was emulous 
of the greatness of Goethe and Schiller, and his life 
was spent in a vain endeavour to share their fame. In 
a fit of despair he burnt his unfinished Robert Guis- 
card, in which he hoped to reconcile the art of Shake- 
^eare with that of Sophocles. Of his surviving works 
Die Familie Schroffenstein is a crude but powerful 
version of the Romeo and Juliet theme, quite in the 
spirit of “ Sturm und Drang,” while Das Kdthchen 
von Heilbronn is romantically medieval. Der zer- 
brochene Krug is a noteworthy comedy, and of his 
short stories Michael Kohlhaas has a place in the 
development of historical fiction. In his last and 
greatest play, Frinz Friedrich von Homburg (1810), 
Kleist thought he had found a theme which would 
rouse Prussia to a sense of her former greatness. To 
the country that lay prostrate at Napoleon’s feet he 
held up the picture of the Great Elector, victorious 
over the invaoing Swedes. The hour had not yet come, 
and the appeal fell on deaf cars. Had Kleist lived only 
two years longer he would have seen that patriotic 
revival which culminated in the Batdc of Leipzig. 
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Karl Theodor Korncr, who perished oxi that field, 
wrote patriotic poems which were published post¬ 
humously as Leier und Schwert, Ernest Moritz Arndt 
paid with exile for his courageous Geist der Zeit 
(1806), but joined triumphantly in the rise of Prussia 
in 1813 with his Lieder fur Teutschc and Banner- 
gesdnge und Wehrlieder, of which Was ist des Deut- 
schen Vaterland, Der Gott, der Eisen wachsen Hess, 
and others have become immortal. 

In 1809 Arnim and Brentano settled in Berlin, and 
the younger Romantic School which grew up around 
them shared in the patriotic revival led by Arndt. 
Friedrich, Baron de la Motte Fouque wrote martial 
songs, but is now chiefly remembered by his fairy¬ 
tale, Undine, Adalbert von Chamisso possessed a finer 
lyrical talent than Fouque and shared Fouque’s interest 
in Scandinavian mythology. His vo)'agc round the 
world in 1815-17 made him the first of the traveller- 
poets of the nineteenth century. In his novel, Peter 
Schlemihls wundersame Geschichte (1814), Chamisso 
tells the naive story of the man who sells his shadow 
to the devil. Equally typical of the Romantic spirit 
are the Silesian, Josepti, Freiherr von Eichendorff, 
and the Suabian, Ludwig Uhland. EichendorfFs 
romance, Aus dem heben etnes Taugenichts (1826) is 
perhaps the most successful specimen of Romantic fic¬ 
tion, and as a lyrical poet he approaches Goethe and 
Heine. Uhland represents the transition from national 
to local enthusiasm in German literature and he is 


therefore generally regarded as the head of a Suabian 
School. He is the equal of Eichcndorfl in song, and 
m a ballad-writer (Der gute Kamerad) he takes a place 
immediattiy after Goethe, Schiller, and Biirgcr, 
Justimis^Kcrncr and Wilhelm Hauff, bodi Suabians, 
0{inlrjjbll*td a few songs in the same popular style, but 

t WOrc surpassed by Eduard MoriKc, author of the 
Biing sketch, Mozart auf der Reise nach Prag, 
the formless, unfinished, imaginative, and typically 
imtic novel Maler Nolten (1:832). 
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Pure Romancidsiti is distinguished by a naive 
idealism; its decay is marked by the intrusion of a 
cynical realism. Karl Lebcrccht immermann, the last 
of the Romantic novelists proper, published Die Epi- 
gonen in 1836 and included himself in the class indi* 
cated by the title. Here, for the first time. Romantic 
enthusiasm succumbs to the realities of a sordid world, 
and we arc only one stage removed from the cynicism 
of Heine. Immcrmann*s decadence was merely inert, 
but Ernst Theodor Wilhelm Hoffmann was wilfully 
decadent and exploited the gruesome and the super¬ 
natural in a manner never bciorc attempted in German 
literature and only rarely since. Ghosts, dual person¬ 
alities, devils, mandrakes, automata, the diseased, the 
dying, and the dead harrow the feelings and bewilder 
the senses of the incautious reader. And yet, through¬ 
out and behind it all, persists that unworldly devotion 
to art, that sentimental reconstruction of tne Middle 
Ages, and that vague pursuit of fugitive ideals which 
stamps Romantic fiction from Tieck to Eichcndorfl. 
Anomer Hoffmann in temperament, Zacharias Werner 
introduced the talc of terror to the stage with his fate- 
tragedy, Der vierundzwanzigste Februar (1810), whidi 
set the fashion in drama for the next ten years. 

♦ * ♦ * * 

Among the external causes which contributed to the 
decline of Romanticism was the ebbing of that great 
wave of patriotic enthusiasm which had carried 
Prussia and Austria to victory in 1813. Once the 
enemy had fallen, the German princes forgot their 
obligations and withheld the promised liberau consti¬ 
tutions from their subjects. Francis 11 . and his Chan¬ 
cellor, Prince Mettcrnich, vigorously suppressed all 

g Dlitical discontent in Austria and prevailed on 
r^derick William IIL to pursue a like policy in 
Prussia, and in the atmosphere of disappointment and 
irritation created by the reactionary Karlsbad Decrees 
of 1819 literature rapidly acquired a political hue. 
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From about 1830, when the Paris Revolution agitated 
die chanceries of Europe, a group of writers became 
prominent under the name of Young Germany," and 
in 1835 the Federal Diet found it expedient to order 
the suppression of their works, particularly those of 
Heinricn Heine, Ludolf Wicnbarc, Karl Gutzkow, 
Theodor Mundt, and Heinrich Laubc. 

Heinrich Heine (1797-1856), viewed as a lyric poet, 
was one of the sweetest singers of the century; as a 
man he was less estimable. Few have reproduced the 
simplicity of the Volkslied as faithfully as Heine in 
Die Lorelei, Die Grenadtere, or Du hist wie cine 
Blume. Nor should we demand austercr pessimism 
than is expressed in Ich grolle nicht if the author were 
anyone else, but the reader of Heine’s earlier poems, 
even in their more temperate form in Das Buck der 
JJeder (1827), is so often startled by the sudden intrusion 
of the sardonic or the vulgar that the poet is suspect 
even when his feelings are probably genuine. Heine 
maintains, on the whole, the traditions of Des Knaben 
Wunderhorn, and he has the Romantic interest in the 
Oriental and the exotic, but his petulant cynicism ex¬ 
cludes him from the Romantic circle. It is true that he 
began life, as a Jew, with a great handicap, nor did 
his formal conversion bring him spiritual or material 
satisfaction. The rebellious elements of his nature were 
thus easily roused and found expression in satire and 
political agitation. 

While not directly associated with the "Young 
German " School, the Austrian writers of the day were 
equally impatient of the repressive measures of the 
Mcttcrnich regime. Only the greatest among them, 
Franz Grillparzcr (1791-1872), preserved his art from 
the depressing influence of mundane politics. By 1817, 
when he found himself famous as the author of a 
Uglifying but poetical fate-tragedy. Die Ahnfrau, the 
llorman drama had come to a standstill. In the field 
Uf comedy Minna ppn Bamhelm still remained with- 
dut a fival^ Titgedy was better represented, but only 
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Heinrich von Kleist had made anv attempt to uphold 
the standard set by Schiller. Goetne’s potential, if not 
actual, tragedies, Ip hi genie and Tasso, had no com¬ 
petitors, and Faust was still nothing more dian an 
ambitious, amorphous, unfinished, and half-understood 
domestic tragedy. The time was ripe for a further 
advance, ancf with Grillparzer Austrian drama ceased 
to be merely local, and even took the lead in the 
general development of German literature. 

After his excursion into the field of Gothic horror, 
Grillparzer turned, as Goethe before him had turned 
from Sturm und Drang,*’ to the legends and poetry 
of Greece. His Sappho excited the admiration of 
Byron; Des Mceres und der Liebe Wellen is the story 
01 Hero and Leander; and the trilogy, Das goldene 
Vliess, remains the finest dramatic presentation of the 
Argonautic legend in the literature of the world, 
ancient or modern. Turning to the history of his own 
country, Grillparzer wrote Konig Ottof(ars Gluc\ und 
Ende, the centre of which is Rudolf of Habsburg’s 
rival, King Ottokar of Bohemia, in whom we discern 
the more modern figure of Napoleon. Spanish drama, 
in which Grillparzer was widely read, suggested the 
form and metre of Der Traum ein Leben, a kind of 
miniature Faust with an Oriental setting. Spanish in¬ 
fluence is also strong in Grill par zer’s only comedy, 
Weh' dent, der lugt (1838), a cnarming talc of Mero¬ 
vingian times. This play was unfavourably received, 
with the result that the sensitive and disappointed 
author withdrew entirely from the stage. 

By 1840 the ardour of the “ Young Germans ” had 
cooled. Karl Gutzkow, who had in his youth offended 
authority on religious and moral, as well as political, 

? rounds, wrote a respectable and amusing comedy, 
opf und Schwert (1843). As a novelist he struck a 
new note in his ambitious cycle, Die Ritter vom Geist 
(i 8 j;o-S 3 ), which marks the transition from the his- 
toncal to die social novel. Heinrich Laube was still a 
politician when he wrote Die Karlsschuler (1847), but 
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from 1850 his energies were absorbed by his post as 

Director of the Vienna Burgdicater. 

It was really a younger generation than that of 
Heine, Gutzkow, and Laube that fanned the political 
flames from 1840 to 1848. Georg Herwegh published 
his fiery Gedichte etnes Lebendigen in 1841, and was 
soon expelled from Prussia. Ferdinand Frciligrath 
sought refuge abroad after the appearance of his 
Glaubensbef^enntntsse (1844), but ^art from this 
volume Frciligrath is a Romantic. The Unpolitische 
Ueder (1840) of August Heinrich Hoffmann von 
Fallcrsleben, author of Deutschland uber Alles, were 

g alitical enough to lose him his professorship in 
rcslau. Max Schneckcnburgcr*s Wacht am Rhein, 
though written in 1840, had an external, not an in¬ 
ternal bearing, and did not become really popular 
until 1870. 

The month of March, 1848, witnessed the outbreak 
of the Revolution in Vienna and Berlin. Mctternich 
was driven into exile, and the Emperor Ferdinand 
abdicated in favour of his young nephew, Francis 
Joseph. Frederick William IV, of Prussia escaped with 
die promise df a new constitution. After harcl fighting 
in Austria and Hungary the dynasty recovered its 
position, and by 1850 the force of the revolutionary 
movement was spent. 

V « # « » 

Atnim's unfinished Kronenwdehter (1817) stands on 
the very threshold of the development of tnc historical 
novel, but the decisive impulse came from England. 
Wyhclm Hauff’s Uechtenstein (1826) and some of 
Heinrich Zschokke’s Bilder aus der Schweiz (1824-26) 
are among the earliest attempts to apply Scott’s 
mddmds to the history of Wurtemberg and Switzer- 
More thorough in his imitation was Wilhelm 
Ji^nrich Haring Willibald Alexis’’), who pub- 
K*^<5d WMstdmor (1823-24) ostensibly as a translation. 
Then, Jollowing HaulPs example, he turned, with 
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Cabanis (1832), to the history of his own province, 
Brandenburg. Scott’s influence, however, was not the 
only factor in the growth of the German historical 
novel. The learned investigation of Old German litera¬ 
ture initiated ^ the earlier Romantic writers also bore 
fruit. Gustav Freytag (1816-95), the master novelist of 
the century, studied Germanic philology and kindred 
subjects under Hoffmann von Fallcrslcbcn in Breslau 
and under Karl Lachmann in Berlin, and the historical 
sketches, Bilder aus der deuUchcn Vergangenheit 
(1859-62), and the grandiose cycle of novels, Die Ahnen 
(1872-80), arc the Fruits of his Germanic studies. His 
fame also rests on Die Journalisten (1852), the best 
comedy since Minna, and Soli und Haben (1855), 
ostcnsioly a picture of contemporary society, such as 
Gutzkow had striven to paint in Die Ritter vom Geist, 
but Freytag still retains, in spite of the commercial 
atmosphere of the story, the Romantic idealism which 
Gutzkow lacked. He stands on the boundary between 
Romanticism and Realism. # 

One of the most attractive aspects of German fiction 
is presented by the Dorfgeschichte,” or story of 
peasant life. Its origin may be sought in Voss’s Luise, 
Goethe’s Hermann und Dorothea, and Jean Paul’s 
prose idylls, or still more remotely in the Middle High 
German Meier Helmbrecht, but it springs to life as an 
offshoot of local patriotism in the Romantic period. 
Among the earlier examples may be mentioned Johann 
Peter Hebei’s Schatz\dstlein (1811), Brentano’s tragic 
Geschichte vom braven Kasperl und dem sekonen 
Annerl (1817), and Immermann’s Oberhof (1839). The 
systematic exploitation of the countryside ^gins with 
Bcrthold Auerbach’s Schwarzwdlder Dorjgeschichten 
(1843-54) and the Swiss stories of Albert Bitzius 
(“ Jeremias Gotthclf ”). These two idealize peasant 
life, as Hauff, Alexis, and Freytag idealized the Middle 
Ages, but the tide soon sets in the direction of Realism. 
The success of Auerbach and Bitzius encouraged such 
widespread competition in Germany, Switzerland, and 
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Austria that hardly a province remains unafmropriated 
today. The last stage in the development of the Dorf- 
l^chichte was the transition from literary German to 
dialect^ and in North Germany Fritz Reuter and Klaus 
Groth gave Low German literature a new lease of life. 


By 1850 Realism, by which is meant that close con¬ 
templation of the realities of human existence which 
Romanticism preferred to ignore, had completed its 
first or politicai stage in literature and was beginning 
to take Wd of social life. The spirit of the Wars of 
Liberation had passed, and patriotic ideals were now 
confused by internal discord. Romanticism had trans- 

E orted the mind to a sphere of wonder, Realism 
rought the mind back to earth, placed a curb on the 
imagination, meticulously described the conditions of 
life, and forbade the evasion of the ugly, the sordid, 
and the vicious. Literature began to brood, verse lan¬ 
guished and^rose flourished, me drama lost the joy of 
art which Grillparzer had given it and borrowed the 
austerity of the pulpit. It began to state problems and 
to experiment with solutions. 

Friedrich Hcbbel (1813-63), a native of Wcsselburcn 
in Holstein, began life in abject poverty. His father 
was a bricklayer, and the future poet educated himself 
with promiscuous reading while employed as an 
errand-boy. With the assistance of one or two humble 
piktrons, he managed to pay University fees in Heidcl- 
Dcrg and Munich, stinting himself the while of food, 
d&ming, and fuel. Returning on foot to Hamburg, he 
wrote a tragedy, Judith, which was performed in 
Berlin in 1840. Like Kleist, Hcbbel shows keen interest 
in ftminilke psychology. He ruthlessly states a prob- 
1^, iiSowi his heroine to be torn by conflicting emo 
M a solution, and leaves the spectator to 
gilWtIt or not, as he pleases. The essence of tragedy 
Hebbel, either a psychological commotion, as in 
Golp und Gtnopcm, or Hcrodes uni Mmri- 
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amne, or the assertion of a rule of conduct which is 
either a survival from a past generation or an anticipa* 
tion of a future condition, as in Maria Magdalena or 
Agnes Bernauer. Gyges und sein Ring has a double 
theme: the psychology of Rhodope and the unseason¬ 
able modernity of Kandaulcs. In his most ambitious 
drama, Die Ntbelungen (1862), Hebbel gives the epoch 
his own characteristic definition by depicting the clash 
of declining paganism and rising Christianity. On the 
whole, Maria Magdalena and Agnes Bernauer have 
enjoyed the greatest popularity. The former, with Otto 
Ludwig’s Erbforster, marks the return to the higher 
spheres of dramatic art of the “ biirgerliches Trauer- 
spiel,” which had degenerated into the sentimental 
domestic drama of Friedrich Ludwig Schroder, August 
Wilhelm Iffiand, and August von Kotzebue, 
milieu is now wholly middle class; there is no conflict 
with the aristocracy as in Emilia Galotti or Schiller’s 
Kabale und Lie be, but there arc signs of the coming 
conflict between middle class and working class. Agnes 
Bernauer, on the other hand, is a most precise state¬ 
ment of a political problem. Given the social con¬ 
ditions of the fifteenth century, may the heir to a 
throne marry the virtuous daughter of a barber- 
surgeon? HcDbcl sacrifices the innocent individual to 
the interests of the State. 

On the heels of the “ problem play ” of Hebbel 
came the “ problem novel,’ of whicn Friedrich Spicl- 
hagen (1829-1911) is the first great exponent. Prob- 
iematische Naturen (i860) is based on psychological 
commotion; the hero is torn between irreconcilable 
aspects of life. Socialism begins to speak in In Reih' 
und Glied, Another long story, Hammer und Amboss, 
alternates between vivid action and tedious philan¬ 
thropic disquisitions. In Sturmftut Spiclhagen handled 
a topical theme in the orgy of speculation which fol¬ 
lowed the Franco-Prussian War. Late in life he re¬ 
turned to the psychological problem with Famtulm 
(1897), the title of which epitomises the contenu. 
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Somewhat akin to die social novels of Spielhagen 
are Mark von Ebner-Eschenbach’s Unsiihnbar and 
Das Gtmtinde^Kind, and Paul Heysc’s Kinder der 
Welt, 

* * » * ♦ 

Under Maximilian IL, Munich assumed an inMx>r« 
tance conmarable to that of Weimar under ^rl 
August. His father, Ludwig I., had made Munich the 
focus of German art. The equally enlightened son 
devoted himself to the advancement of science and 
literature and gathered round him a body of distin¬ 
guished men who, though representing other parts of 
Germany besides Bavaria, and too diverse in their 
talents to form a homogeneous “ school,** were never¬ 
theless bound to one another, as the literary men of 
Weimar had been bound before them, by a common 
interest in the highest forms of art. They were men of 
culture and leisure, with no aggressive “ Tendenz ’* or 
self-imposed mission to the public at large, and they 
conscientiously followed their own particul^ bent with 
litdc regard for popular applause. Chief among them 
was Emanuel Geibcl (1815-84), whose Juniuslieder 
(1847) had stamped him as a poet of good taste and 
careful method before he was called to Munich in 
1851. His later volumes, Gedichte und Geden\bldtter, 
Htrolisrufe, and Sp'dtherhstbVdtter maintained the 
safne high standard. Paul Heyse (1830-1914), a keen 
student of Romance Philology, developed a talent for 
stories {JJArrabbiata, Meraner Novellen) in a 
highly polished style. His subjects arc mainly Italian. 
The only poet of die group who became really popular 
was Johann Viktor von Scheffd, who gave a fresh 
impetus to Romantic idealism with ms epic Der 
jtmmpeur Pori Sd^ingen, his historical novel EWe^ 
h$fi, and his lyrical cycle Frau Aventiure. 

Apart from the Munich group, it is difficult to 
speak of any kind of School^* or “ Movement ** until 
1886, when the naturalistic wave swept over 
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Ocrmany; but a few writers stand out, particularly in 
fiction, as representatives par excellence of the districts 
to which they belong. Gottfried Keller’s autobio¬ 
graphical romance, Der griine Heinrich (1854-55), is the 
last great book that derives its pedigree from Wilhelm 
Meister, Still more famous are nis “ Dorfgeschichten,” 
Die Leute von Seldwyla, and his ZUricher Novellen, a 
fine collection of nistorical sketches. His fellow- 
countryman, Conrad Ferdinand Meyer (1825-98), was 
bilingual and long hesitated whether to write in French 
or German, but his German sympathies in 1870 turned 
the scale and secured him for German literature. Yet 
there is little that is characteristically German in his 
work, for, after having completed nis epic, Huttens 
letzte Tage, and his first novel, Jiirg Jenatsch, a 
romance of Switzerland in the seventeenth century, he 
turned, like Heyse, mainly to Italian subjects. 

A more isolated talent was Theodor Storm (1817-88), 
the chief poet of the North Sea coast. His Gedichte 
have the Romantic spirit, and his earlier stories, like 
Immensee (1852), move in the same atmosphere of 
melancholy resignation. His later novels arc more 
vigorous, and among his short stories Der SchimmeU 
tetter (1888) is a masterpiece of dramatic narration. 
Another North German writer, Theodor Fontanc 
(1819-98), began even more unmistakably than Storm 
with the romantic tradition, for his first novel, Vor 
dem Sturm (1878V a story of the Napoleonic Wars, is 
of the type established oy Scott and naturalized in 
Germany by Alexis. By 1887, when Irrungen, Wir- 
rungen appeared, Fontanc had fallen under the in¬ 
fluence of Zola and the French naturalists, and with 
Frau Jenny Treihel (1891) and Effi Briest (1892) he 
passed rapidly to the creation of the modern society- 
novel. In Austria, Ludwig Anzengruber (1839-89) 
anticipated much of the naturalism that was imported 
from abroad in the nineties, transferring the realities 
of peasant life to the stage with Der Meineidbauer 
(1871) and other plays. From this moment die ** lower 
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daises acquired rights on the stage which had been 
rductantly conceded to the “ middle classes 9^ 
i%ntury before. 

* * * ♦ * 

The last twelve or fifteen years of the nineteenth 
century reveal the complete descent of German litera¬ 
ture from Romanticism to Realism, from the imagina¬ 
tive to the photographic, from the ethereal to the 
sordid. The clash of the ideal and the real anticipated 
in Die Epigonen, accepted in Die Ritter vom Geist, 
glossed over in Soil und Haben, and deliberately 
studied by Hebbd and Spielhagen, was as inevitable 
in literature as in political, social, and industrial life. 
The growing interdependence of nations, their re¬ 
ciprocal political, socid, and economic reactions, and 
the rapidly waking consciousness of the poorer 
classes were forces too powerful to leave German 
literature untouched, especially when the literature of 
France, Scandinavia, and Russia had already been 
transformed. To Zola is due the illustration of 
Darwinian principles in the transmission of morbid 
characteristics, which is the main theme of his great 
cycle of novels, Les Rougon-Maetjuart (1871-93). Ibsen 
used the same idea in Ghosts (1S81), but it is as a poser 
of social problems {Pillars of Society, A Doll's House) 
that the great Norwegian reacted most effectively on 
the literature of Europe. To Zola’s meticulous and 
r^llcnt naturalism Tolstoy adds a relentless exposure 
of institutional religion. Dostoevsky descends, if pos¬ 
sible, to an even lower social plane than Zola, for the 
scene of his crimino-psychological novel Crime and 
Punishment (1866; German translation, 1882) is laid 
wholly in the gutter. Since then the resources of the 
gilrinr have bSrn thoroughly exploited in German 
fiction. 

Compared with these strong naturalistic currents, 
the War of 1870 was a mere ripple on the surface. It 
k commonplace of criticism to say dtat Geibel’s 
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Heroldsrufe (1871) was the only volume of true poetry 
inspired by it. Nevertheless, the political consolidation 
which ensued gready strengthened the nationalist 
element in literature and determined the patriotic, 
often chauvinistic, tone of many important writers. 
Both the chauvinistic and the realistic writers derived 
encouragement from the ruthless assertivism of 
Fricdricn Nietzsche {1844-1900), who proclaimed a new 
“ Sturm und Drang,” denied the validity of con¬ 
ventional morality, and set up in the rhapsodical prose 
of Also sprach Zarathustra (1883) and Jensetts von Gut 
und Bose (1885) the Titanic ideal of the Superman. 

The naturalistic-socialistic movement begins formally 
with the establishment in Munich of Michael Georg 
Conrad*s magazine, Die Gesellschaft (1885), and the 
publication of Karl Blcibtreu’s manifesto, Revolution 
der Uteratur (1886), but the chief productive writers 
of the School—sometimes called ” Youngest Germany ” 
to indicate the advance on the relatively mild revolu¬ 
tionary notions of the ” Young Germany ” of 1830— 
were Hermann Sudermann (b. 1857) and Gerhart 
Hauptmann (b. 1862). 

Sudermann began as a novelist, and his first models 
were Maupassant and Spiclhagen. Bjornson’s stories 
of Norw<^ian peasant life may have contributed some¬ 
thing to Frau oorge (1887), a well-drawn psychological 
study with an East Prussian background and some 
autooiographical interest. As a dramatist, Sudermann 
won immediate success with Die Ehre (1889), which 
advances the ” biirgcrliches Trauerspicl ” a stage be¬ 
yond Maria Magdalena and Der Erbforster, It is, like 
them, a problem-play, but the atmosphere is industrial 
and the conflict is now between ” middle-class ” and 
” working-class.” The conflict in Die Heimat (1893), 
on the other hand, turns wholly within the family. 
Father and daughter have tragically divergent views 
on paternal authority and social conventions. The 
beanng of the play on the feminist movement is 
obvious, and its striking leading part, Magda, has 
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given full scope to great actresses like Sarah Bernhardt 

and Elconorc Duse. 

A more varied talent and a finer artist than Suder- 
mann, Hauptmann nevertheless opened his dramatic 
career with one of the grossest plays of a morbid age 
—Vor Sonnenaufgang (^889), a revolting study of the 
hereditary effects of alconolism. The play has a 
political tendency inasmuch as capitalism is made 
responsible for the conditions described. Having thus 
paid his tribute to Zola and Tolstoy (Power of Dar\-^ 
ness\ Hauptmann turned to Ibsen tor guidance in his 
next two plays, Das Friedensfest and Einsame Men- 
schen. The first belongs to die same pathological 
category as Vor Sonnenaufgang, the second is an acute, 
if gloomy, psychological study of a weak man—a 
theme to whicn Hauptmann frequendy returns. With 
Die Weber (1892), originally written wholly in the 
Silesian dialect, Hauptmann made a great advance. 
The play is brutal, but not morbid. It deals with a 
topic^ problem in the conflict of capital and labour, 
and its exposition of mass-psychology—the weavers 
collectively arc the “ hero ” of the play—revealed 
the author’s unsuspected powers. In Hanneles 
Himmelfahrt the romantic dreams of a dying child 
arc shown against the realistic background of an 
almshouse. Fhrian Geyer is a moderately successful 
attempt to apply the methods of Die Weber to the 
Peasants* War of the sixteenth century, and in Dte 
persunJ{€ne Gloc\e Hauptmann essayed an allegorical 
M^chendrama,” or fairy-tale play, which has cn- 
jc^cd a popularity somewhat in excess of its merits. In 
1013, as the acknowledged master of German drama, 
Hauptmann vwis invited to write a Festspiel in com¬ 
memoration of the hundredth anniversary of the Battle 
of Leipzig, but the lukewarm patriotism of the play, 
its alleged perversion of history, and its pacifistic 
tetideot^ were an unwelcome offering to pre-war 
Germany. Since 1914 he has broken new ground with 
Dfr Bogen des Odysseus (Ancient Greccc% Der weisse 
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Hciland (Mexico), and Veland (Germanic saga), but it 
is now too late to expect that he will cither recapture 
popular enthusiasm or inaugurate any striking advance 
m dramatic art, Hauptmann can be as lavish with the 
sordid and the horrible as Zola or Tolstoy, he can be 
as morbid as Ibsen at his worst, but he shares Tolstoy’s 
boundless pity for the poor and the oppressed, and he 

E ursues unswervingly his own artistic ideals. In short, 
c is the only writer of eminence among a group 
whose contributions to literature represent a substantial 
encroachment on the spheres of the criminologist, the 
alienist, and the physician. 

Luckily for German literature the excesses of 
naturalism did not ensnare the imagination of the 
whole people. In Fontane’s hands the art of Frcytag 
and Spielhagen, of Keller, Meyer, and Storm adapted 
itself to social and psychological problems without any 
lapse from decency. Patriotism, both national and 
local, love of natural scenery, humour, interest in 
foreign lands, are blended with the eternal questions 
of human relationship to produce what we may call 
the standard German novel. With Fontanc may be 
associated Georg, Freiherr von Ompteda, {Sylvester 
von Geier, 1897), Wilhelm von Polenz, {Der Pfarrer 
von Breitendorf, 1893), the brothers Hans and Fedor 
von Zobcititz, Johannes Richard zur Megcdc, Baron 
Carl Torresani, Thomas Mann {Buddenbroo\s\ 
Rudolf Herzog {Die Wisl{ottens\ Otto Ernst {Asmus 
Semper)y and a host of lesser lights. 

Foremost among the literary heroes of German 
“ junkerdom ” is Ernst von Wildcnbruch (1845-1909), 
by comparison with Hauptmann or Sudermann the 
most inspiring dramatist or his day. He achieved fame 
at one stroke with Die Karolinger (1881), which was 
first produced at the Court Theatre of Duke George H. 
of Mciningen. Then with a cycle of patriotic Prussian 
plays, Die Quitzou/s (r888), Der Generalfeldoberst, and 
Der netfe Herr^ he won the applause sought by, but 
denied to the unhappy Heinrich von Kleisr AoArW 
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0^t£itanding reprcseatadvc of patriotism in literature is 
Dedev von Liiicncron {Adjutantenritte, 1883). 

Natflralism in literature began as a sincere en¬ 
deavour to reproduce the realities of life, however 
crude. It was the appropriate concomitant of socialism 
in politics, but it degenerated into a mere cult of the 
abnormal and soon ceased to have a general appeal. 
As early as 1891, Hermann Bahr, himself the author of 
Die Mutter, one of the crudest of naturalistic dramas^ 
published a manifesto entided Die Vherwindung des 
Naturalismus, In the same year Richard Dehmcl 
(1863-1920) turned the stagnant Ivric into the new, if 
dubious, channel of sensual symoolism with his first 
volume, Erlosungen, He has a feeling for melody and 
rhythm and can write charming verse when he will 
(Kindergarten)^ but his usual course leads from the 
sensual to the unintelligible. More refined in matter, 
and meticulously so in form, is the sesthete, Stefan 
George (b. 1868). Characteristic volumes are Das Jahr 
der Seele (1898), Der Teppich des Lebens (1890), and 
Der siebente Rif^g (1907). To the same school Wongs 
Rainer Maria Rflkc (1875-1926X best represented by 
Das Buck der Btlder (1902) and Ncue Gedichte (1907- 
08), Max Dauthendey and Hugo von Hofmannstal 
complete the group of unworldly aesthetes, though 
both incline more toward Dehmcl than towards 
George. On the whole, the symbolistic movement, 
with its dependence on foreign decadents, its pri- 
chsitS, its sensuality, and its defective sense of proW- 
tion, is reminiscent of the ignominious age of Hof- 
mannswaldau and Lohenstcin. 

The outbreak of the Great War found German 
literature in a somewhat unhealthy condition, and its 
Rrst effects were invigorating. Tne patriotic clement 
Htdvanced and the decadent clement receded. Richard 
0ehmel turned volunteer and wrote patriotic songs, 
Gerhart Hauptmann won a measure of favour with O 
Vatetiandl and lesser writers combined to fiill 
lusticbeds of anthologies in the first twelve months. 
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How much of this mass will survive it is too early to 
say, but it is significant that no new song has cstab- 
lisned itself beside Die Wacht am Rhein or Der Gott, 
der Eisen wachsen Hess. The literary fruits of war will 
probably be found to be in direct proportion to its 
moral justification. The liberation of Prussia from a 
foreign yoke in 1813 produced immortal songs, the 
invasion of a helpless Belgium lacked the element of 
heroism and will probably prove a sterile theme when 
re-examined a hundred years hence. 

In the novel, normal patriotism found expression in 
G. Frenssen’s Die Briider (1917) and Walthcr von 
Molo’s Fridericus (1918), and in the ephemeral produc¬ 
tions of a hundred musnroom writers. The drama was 
less responsive; indeed, the more notorious war-plays 
were anti-patriotic or at least pacifistic. Fritz von 
Unruh, whose.(1912) had revived the spirit of 
Wildenbruch and Klcist, was converted to pacificism 
by his own experience of the horrors of war. The same 
change came over others. Dehmel’s journal, Zwischen 
Fo/^ und Menschheit (1919) was puolished in a spirit 
very remote from that in which it was begun, and 
Thomas Mann’s Zeitgeborene Betrachtungen cines 
Unpolitischen (1918) was an unwelcome anti-climax 
to the whole-hearted loyalty of his historical disserta¬ 
tion, Friedrich und die grosse Koalition. 

The disastrous end of the war (mened the flood¬ 
gates of criticism and abuse, and “ Junkerdom ” was 
submerged by a torrent of revolutiona^ indignation. 
Heinrich Mann’s savage caricature, uer Untertan, 
strips both aristocrat and bourgeois of every shred of 
moral or physical dignity. Oswald Spengler’s Unter- 
gang des Abendlandes (1918) announces the collapse of 
all Western civilization. The “Expressionists,* the 
most recent and most obscure practitioners of sym¬ 
bolism, are pacifistic. They reject the whole ethical, 
philosophic, and artistic outlook of the pre-war world, 
and seek to express the relation of man to the Abso¬ 
lute. Their work must await the judgment of time. 
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RUSSIAN LITERATURE 


CHAPTER I 

THE OLD UTERATURE 
I 

The first link between Russia and Europe was made 
by those Norsemen who penetrated into the country 
in the second half of the ninth century in order to 
secure a convenient commercial route between Byzan¬ 
tium and the north of Europe. Their centres were 
Ndvgorod and Kiev. Oleg (879-912) made Kiev the 

f general capital and at the same time an important 
ortress against the nomadic Mongolian tribes of the 
steppes. Prince Vladimir (980-1015) married the 
Byzantine Princess Anna, and Christianity followed 
her into Russia almost as a part of her dowry. The 
Prince and his subjects were baptized in 988. This 
second and stronger link brought Russia under Byzan¬ 
tine influence, as distinct from that of the Germano- 
Latin West. Owing to an influx of Greek monks, 
artists, and artisans, Kiev soon became a city with fine 
architecture, frescoes, monasteries, and even with 
literature. 

The earliest products of this literature consisted 
chiefly of translations from the Greek, of compilations, 
and of Slavonic liturgical books imported from the 
Balkans and written in that South Macedonian dialect 
w hich is the common liturgical language of all 
Orthodox Slavs. Prayers, gospels, sermons, lives of 
various saints—such was the first spiritual food of the 
converted Russians. Their oldest literary documents 
go as far back as the eleventh century. A notable 
work of that period is the Instruction, written by 
Prince Vladimir Monomikh (1053-1125) for the benefit 
of his children. It is full of practical and moral rules, 
mingled with details about the author’s past. Another 

3 
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interesting document is The Supplication of a certain 
Daniel the Exile, who boasts of his knowledge and 
experience in order to persuade Prince Yarosldv to 
take him into his service. More important than all the 
rest arc, however. The Chronicle of Nestor and The 
Son^ of Igors Raid. 

Tlie first is among the finest medieval chronicles. 
The bulk of it is supposed to have been written, 
or compiled from older annals, by the Kiev 
monk Nestor (1057-1117). He begins with Noah’s 
sons, then passes to the Slavs and brings the early 
Russian history up to the year iiio. The chronicle 
breathes a patriotic spirit, and its pages abound in 
delightful anecdotes. The oldest preserved copy of it 
(the Lavrentyev Manuscript) dates from 1377. The 
second masterpiece, The Song of Igors Raid (Sl6vo O 
Pol\t't Igorevye), must have been written by a pro¬ 
fessional bard. It describes, in ornate, rhythmical 
prose, a real event: the raid of the Ndvgoroa Prince 
Igor against the nomadic Polov^ (in 118^, his defeat, 
his captivity, and his escape. The poem abounds in 
great lyrical beauties, as well as in original similes 
and symbols. The tie between man and Nature is 
particularly profound. Thus Igor is helped in his 
night by oirds and trees. Rivers, plains, winds, and 
forests seem to live one life with men. Certain pas¬ 
sages, such as the laments of Igor’s wife, are poignant 
in their dynamic simplicity. The poem appeared in 
print in 1800. There were some doubts as to its 
authenticity. Subsequent investigations proved, how¬ 
ever, that it dates from the end of the twelfth century. 
Borodin used it for the libretto of his famous opera, 
Prince Igor. 

Besides the Annals of Nestor, the Kiev period pro¬ 
duced several other chronicles of lesser value. A very 
fine achievement is The Pilgrimage of the Prior 
Daniel —the description of a journey to the Holy 
Land, written in the first half of the twelfth centu^. 
Meanwhile, there came from Byzantium—chiefly 
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through Bulgaria and Serbia—a host of Apocrypha, 
many of which merged with the Russian folk-lore. 
Among their best examples are T he Pilgrimage of the 
Holy virgin to Hell and the rhythmical prose poem, 
The Appeal of Adam to Lazarus in HelL The latter 
is probably from the thirteenth century, and, for all 
one knows, it may be of purely Russian origin. 

II 

Kiev had every chance of developing into a solid 
centre of art and learning. History and geography 
were, however, against it. The dissensions among 
princes after the death of Vladimir Monom^kh were 
turned by the neighbouring Mongols to their own 
advantage. The Tartars advanced until they became 
(in the first half of the thirteenth century) masters 
of the whole of Russia, excepting Ndvgorod and 
the extreme North. Kiev was sacked and burned. 
Tyranny, cruelty, corruption, and the Tartar whip 
now left little room for creative inspiration—except in 
architecture, in religious paintings, and in the wonder¬ 
ful folk-lore. Russian folk-songs, fairy tales, legends, 
and proverbs continued to grow even during the time 
of the Tartar yoke. And they gave their best products 
in the so-called byliny, or epic rhapsodies, singing 
above all the past glories of Kiev, its ruler Vladimir, 
and his “ round table ” of heroes.* Otherwise, Russia 
had a relapse into the Dark Ages. 

The literary output during the Tartar period was 
small and casual. Some fragments of a fine poem, 
The Song about the Ruin of the Russian Land, are 
from the first half of the thirteenth century. A much 
later and rather confused poem, Zaddnshchina (Trans- 
Doniad) describes the battle on the Kulikovo field, 

* There arc heroic, legendary, historic, and anec¬ 
dotic byliny. First examples or these were written 
down by Richard James, an Oxonian, who wa» in 
Moscow in 1619. 
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where Dmitry Donsk6y dealt—in 1380—the first blow 
to the Tartar power. Of more importance is the earlier 
Poem of the Rout of Mamai. All three are slightly 
reminiscent of Igors Raid, 

The Tartars were, in essence, only nomadic ex¬ 
ploiters : what they wanted was tribute. The Moscow 
rrince, Ivan Kaliti (1328-40), obtained the right to 
collect the tribute for the Golden Horde from the 
entire Russian territory. This led to a gradual con¬ 
solidation of the exploited provinces around Moscow, 
until at last Ivan III. (1462-1505) liberated the country 
from the Tartars in 1480 and made the Kazan Khanat 
itself dependent on Moscow. After the fall of Con- 
stantin^le (1453) Sophia Paleolog, the niece of the last 
Greek Emperor, was married to Ivan III., who thus 
regarded himself as the heir to Byzantine traditions 
and Moscow as the “ third Rome.” Under his grand¬ 
son, Ivan the Terrible (1533-84), one can sec already a 
rapid expansion of Russia on the one hand, ana a 
groping after a cultural orientation on the other. 
This last task was difficult for two reasons: first, 
Russia had remained cut off from the two mightiest 
currents in Europe—the Renaissance and the Refor¬ 
mation; and, secondly, both cler^ and rulers 
were too conservative. Various pmitical and re¬ 
ligious troubles completed the difficulties under which 
this “ Moscow period ” of literature was developing. 
Most authors were priests, and their literary medium 
was the traditional Church-Slavonic lan^agc. 

One of the typical reactionaries of the time is the 
Abbot Joseph 01 V 61 ok (d. 1515), whose Illuminator is 
a collection of intolerant religious polemics. Of a 
different stamp is the hermit Nil Sorsky (d. 1508). He 
lived for a time in Mount Athos. From there he re¬ 
turned a great mystic and undertook the campaign for 
a complete spiritualization of the Church. Another 
sympathetic ngure is Maxim Grek {i.e., the Greek). 
Bfkn in Albania, he studied in Greece and Italy, and 
became a monk in Mount Athos, whence he was 
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summoned to Russia in order to revise the translations 
of various liturgical books. The conservative clergy 
looked, however, with suspicion upon his work, ana 
so he spent the remainacr of his life in prison. 
He was, above all, a polemic writer. His epistles and 
sermons bear the stamp of a man who has the courage 
of his convictions. His lack of spiritual or any other 
servility is a rare feature in the post-Tartar Moscow. 

The Tsar Ivan the Terrible himself belongs, in a 
way, to literature. His sarcastic epistles to the rene¬ 
gade Prince Kurbsky arc interesting psychological and 
Rterary documents. Of considerable importance for 
that period is the Chetyi-Minii, or the Saints* 
Calendar. Compiled in twelve big volumes, by 
Macary, the Metropolitan of Moscow, it contains lives 
of the saints, didactic treatises, legends, sermons, and 
the like. The Domostrdy {The House Orderer\ on 
the other hand, is a mirror of the Moscow spirit as a 
whole. Much of its advice is “ patriarchal ” in the 
worst sense of this word. As an example of the 
Moscow conservatism may serve the fact that the first 
printing press (introduced by Ivan the Terrible) was 
destroyed, and the printers had to flee for their lives 
like black magicians. The “ troubled times ’’ which 
were brought upon Russia—at the beginning of the 
seventeenth century—by the Polish invasion, the False 
Demetrius, famine, and anarchy, produced some good 
chroniclers—Prince Ivan Kdtyrev, A. Palitsyn, and I. 
Timofeyev. But soon after the election of the first 
Romdnov to the throne a split {rask6r) took place in 
the Russian Church, and this, too, had a certain 
influence upon literature. 

The split itself was caused by the reforms of the 
Patriarch Nikon. He revised certain obscure passages 
in the liturgical books and introduced some minor 
innovations into the ritual. Yet his endeavours met 
with resistance on the part of the “ old believers,’" 
who ranged themselves against him. Ope of their 
leaders Was the archpriest Avvakum. He a man 
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•of unshakable faith and will-power. After having been 
«<lra^ed from one prison to the other, he was exiled 
to Siberia, then to me Arctic North; yet amidst all his 
trials he remained firm, even cheerful. At last he was 
burnt at the stake in i68i. He left a imique auto¬ 
biography, The Life of the Archpriest Avua^um, 
Written by Himself (1672-73). Apart from its bio¬ 
graphical interest, this book reveals the manners of 
that time better than hundreds of “ learned ” treatises. 
Moreover, its rugged and powerful language comes 
nearer to the spoKcn Russian than any work written 
before. The same applies to his polemical Epistles. 

Ill 

The impenetrable conservatism of Muscovy began 
to give way under the rule of Alexis Mikhailovitch. 
Schools of a fairly advanced type sprang up. Among 
the teachers at the Theological College in Moscow 
were several monks from the more “ European ” Kiev. 
The best among them was Simeon Pdlotsky (1629-80). 
He wrote Biblical plays, religious and even secular 
poetry in rhymed syllabic metre—after the Polish 
pattern. He, too, brought the literary language quite 
near to the spoken tongue, anticipating in this respect 
the work of Lomondsov. About the same time we see 
the activities of the first “ Westerner ” in the person 
of Grigdry Kotoshikhin, and the first Pan-Slavist in 
that of Yury Krfzhanitch. 

Kotoshikhin lived in Sweden. While comparing 
Europe with Russia, he attacked his native country in 
Kussta During the Reign of Alexis Mi^hdilovitch, a 
book which points out the contrast between Russia 
aod Europe for the first time in all its intensity. This 
eulogist of European progress was, however, executed 
at Stockholm—for manslaughter. As to Krfzhanitch 
(1618-83?), he was a Croat by birth and a Catholic 
mest by profession. One of his aims was to bring 
Russians back to Catholicism, and the other to preach 
the idea of future Slav unity under the Icadcrsnip of 
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Moscow. With this mission he went to Russia. For 
some reason or other he was soon offered official 
hospitality—in Siberia. He remained an exile for 
fifteen years, during which time he wrote his Pan- 
Slavonic grammar (a linguistic concoction which 
should be equally understood by all Slavs), and several 
treatises, including his Foliti\a, a work full of 
valuable suggestions and anticipations. 

The theatre, in a European sense, also began during 
the reign of Alexis Mikhailovitch. The so-called schod 
drama (a kind of belated mystery and miracle play) 
came through Poland, first to the Kiev Theological 
College, and thence to Moscow. The real father of 
the Russian theatre proper was, however, a German 
pastor, a certain Dr. Gregori. His first productions—^ 
chiefly on Biblical themes—took place in Moscow in 
1672. This venture was, of course, short-lived. The 
theatre died a natural death, and was again galvanized 
into life only later—in the eighteenth century. Mean¬ 
while Russia was becoming more familiar with 
late echoes (via Poland and Kiev) of the Western 
medieval and Renaissance themes: of the Gesta 
Romanorum, of romances,’' of the Italian novella, 
even of the French fabliaux. These importations were 
responsible for various chap-books, written for the 
simple folk, and in a language which was more under¬ 
standable to the readers than the habitual Church- 
Slavonic. The Story of Savva Grutsyn (the Russian 
Faust legend), Erusldn Lazdrevitch, Bova KorolSvitch, 
Frol SXpheyev, and many others could be quoted 
among them. 

Such were the results of Russia’s literary activities 
from the eleventh to the end of the seventeenth 
century. They are poor when compared with those 
of England, France, and It^ during that period* 
Russia was still slumbering. True, politically she ex¬ 
panded after the liberation from the Tartars. The vast 
spaces of Kazan, Siberia (1581), Astrakhan, Ukrainia 
(1654) were added to her. Yet the whole country was 
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still fallow land, waiting for a mighty ploughman. Such 
a ploughman came in the person or Peter the Great 
(i&9-r725),with whom the ‘^Petersburg Period”begins. 

CHAPTER II 

FROM LOMONdSOV TO PIJSHKIN 

I 

The reforms of Peter the Great were extended even to 
language and spelling. He simplified the involved 
Church'Slavonic characters and made broad use of 
the spoken tongue. He founded, in 1703, the first 
Russian newspaper, VySdomosti {The News), and be¬ 
came himself one of its chief contributors. Foreign 
works were being hastily translated — above all 
various technical and other manuals. In order to 
make his own task independent of the Church, 
Peter abolished the Patriarchate. Yet his zeal found 
a few supporters even among the clergy. One of 
them, Theophan Prokopovitch (from the Kiev Theol. 
College), was quite a prolific writer. Apart from his 

e Jcmics, he tried his strength in plays and in poetry. 

c wrote in the manner of Simeon Pdlotsky, but 
with more talent. To this period belongs also the 
self-educated Ivdn Pososhkov (1652-1726), author of 
pamphlets on economic and social themes. His best 
known work is On Poverty and Riches, Vasily 
Tatishchev (1685-1750), on the other hand, made the 
first attempt at scientific historiography. His Russian 
History is far from being a negligible achievement— 
time and circumstances considered. Activities such as 
these were enhanced by the foundation of the Russian 
AcMemy of Sciences (1726) and the University of 
(1757). Both institutions sprang up after 
Peter’s death, but they were the fruit of his work. 
It was after his death that literature proper also began 
to develop. Its pioneers were Prince A. D. Kantemir 
and Michael Lomondsov. 
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Kantemir (1709-44) was of Rumanian origin. As 
Ambassador in London and Paris, he came in touch 
with Western literatures. Under the influence of 
French pseudo-classicism he wrote—in colloquial Rus¬ 
sian and in syllabic metre—satires upon Russian con¬ 
ditions. All kinds of public and private vices became 
the target of his somewhat angular Muse. By his 
attacks on the one hand, and by occasional bits of 
fine realism on the other, he anticipated, as it were, the 
two salient features of subsequent Russian literature. 

We find a greater range and sweep in Lomondsov 
(1711-65). A peasant by birth, he came to Moscow, 
where he studied under great privations, but he com¬ 
pleted his education abroad. On his return he was 
appointed professor in the Academy, and became very 
active in sciences and in belles-lettres. In his Russian 
Grammar (1755) he standardized the new literary 
language, relegating the Church-Slavonic only to the 
rhetorical grand style.” He also reformed Russian 
prosody by substituting regular accentual feet for the 
unsuitable syllabic metre—in which efforts he had 
been partly preceded by the giftless poetaster, V. 
Trcdyakdvsky. Lomonosov combined scientific insight 
and much common sense with true literary gifts. He 
had a fine feeling for the language, and at his best— 
in his religious odes, for example—he could be 
sublime, in spite of his rhetoric. 

The outstanding dramatist of that period was 
Alexander Sumardkov (1717-74) — the “ Russian 
Racine,” as he was called rather hastily. He became 
director of the first permanent Russian theatre, 
founded by the Empress Elisabeth Pctrdvna in 1756. 
His nine tragedies were by no means free from die 
drawbacks of stereotyped pseudo-classic plays, yet he 
showed real artistic economy and avoided, as far as 
he could, cheap effects. He also wrote comedies, a 
few satires, ana fables. With all its faults his was a 
greater talent than that of his follower, I. Knyazhnin 
(1742-91), whose tragedies and comedies were useful 
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chiefly as vehicles of the progressive eighteenth-cen¬ 
tury tendencies. Another playwright, V. 6zerov 
(1770-1816), followed Sumarokov and the French 
tragedy, but he introduced to a certain extent 
sentimental-romantic or Ossianic ” elements (in his 
Fingal, for instance). His Polixene is considered the 
best pseudo-classic tragedy in Russian. 

French influences reached their height under 
Catherine the Second (1762-96). Flirting with all the 
intellectual fashions of the day, this shrewd Empress 
was in lively correspondence with Voltaire and 
Diderot. Although German by birth, she wrote 
several didactic comedies and made Russian literature 
one of the chief concerns of her court. Imitations of 
French tragedies, odes and epics, were multiplying. 
Michael Kheraskov (1773-1807) ground out—in imita¬ 
tion of Voltaire's Henriade —his rhetorical Rossiada, 
dealing with the conquest of Kazan by Ivan the 
Terrible. The graceful T. F. Bogdanov itch, on the 
other hand, made a fine adaptation of La Fontaine's 
Les Amours de Psyche et de Cupid on to the style and 
spirit of the Russian language in his Dushen\a. The 
pseudo-classic fable was also taken up, and with suc¬ 
cess, by Ivan Kh6mnitzer (1745-84), me predecessor of 
Krylov. A real poet by God's grace was, however, 
Gavriil R. Derzhavin (1743-1816). His chief title to 
glory is in his odes and his anacreontic lyrics. He 
comoines a rhetorical sweep with true poetry, which 
is both great and “ grand.^' Whether he pays poetic 
homage to Catherine and to the events of her reign, 
or to Nature and to various circumstances of life, he 
is always brimming with a buoyant and generous 
elan. Pseudo-classic in form, he nevertheless got rid of 
rigid formalism—owing largely to his innate sense of 
rhythm and music. His work may be unequal, yet 
the breath of a soaring genius is felt in it. 

If Derzhavin is the first significant poet, his con¬ 
temporary, Denis Fonvizin (1744-92) is the first signifi¬ 
cant comedy writer. His two social satires, The 
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Brigadier (1766) and The Minor (1782), are bold, 
realistic pictures of actual Russian life. Fonvizin neg¬ 
lects the plot and concentrates upon characters. His 
realism is crude at times, but his portraits are always 
alive, and his blows always to the point. His dialogue 
is based upon conversational speech. Vasily Kapnist’s 
Chicane (Ydheda) is similar in kind, but weaker in 
art. Fonvizin found a worthy follower only in 
Griboyedov. 

Fonvizin and Kapnist enlarged the scope of litera¬ 
ture by introducing new themes. Their appeal went 
far beyond the glittering court circles. During 
Catherine’s reign we see also the first independent 
journalists and publicists. The most remarkable 
among them was the witty Nikolai Ndvikov (1744- 
1818): a great humanitarian and Freemason, an able 
editor and publisher, an enlightened European, and 
at the same time a Russian from top to toe. Catherine, 
whose superficial liberalism was blown out of her 
head by the very first echoes of the French revolu¬ 
tion, rewarded his activities with prison. Another 
humanitarian, Alexander Radfshchev (1749-1802), was 
even sentenced to death for his Journey from Peters¬ 
burg to Moscow (1790), in which he attacked the 
horrors of serfdom. The death-sentence was graciously 
commuted to exile in Siberia, whence he returned a 
broken man and committed suicide. Radfshchev and 
Ndvikov were the first victims on the Golgotha of 
modern Russian literature. 


II 

Towards the end of Catherine’s reign new literary 
influences were noticeable in Russia. Thus Nikolai M. 
Karamzfn (1766-1826) introduced the so-called senti¬ 
mentalism. His Letters of a Russian Traveller are 
reminiscent of Sterne’s Sentimental Journey. He 
specialized in “ feelings ” which happened to be in 
great demand in those days; he even exaggerated them 
in his tearful Poor Liza. However, tears apart, 
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Karamzin was the first “ light'' prosc-writcr in 
modern Russian literature. In his attempts at creating 
a true literarv language, he went even further than 
Lomondsov ny rejecting all compromise with the 
Church-Slavonic; a step which provoked a reaction 
on the part of the conservative Shishkov and his 
group. He also possessed a wide literary knowledge, 
and was the founder of the important monthly, 
VySstnik Et/r 6 t>y {The European Messenger^ 1802;. 
Although he had started his career as a pupil of 
Rousseau, he dedicated the last years of his life to 
the completion of his History of the Russian Empire, 
conceived in a reactionary spirit. The work is an 
exuberant glorification of the Russian autocracy. 

The fashionable sentimental trend found its ex¬ 
pression in the work of several poets, particularly in 
the mellow lyrics of Ivan Dmitriev (1760-1837). Yet 
in the poetry of a man almost contemporary, Ivan A. 
Kryl6v, we see the very reverse of all sentimentality. 
Kryldv (1768-1844) tried his strength first by writing 
in progressive journals, then as playwright, and 
finally achieved real greatness with nis Fables alone. 
Some of these he translated or adapted from foreign 
sources—chiefly from La Fontaine; the majority are, 
however, his own creations. He blends the traditional 
form of the fable with all the fragrance of the racy 
folk-speech, with a wonderful realism, with a shrewd 
common sense and an epigrammatic terseness which 
is all the stronger because of its hidden stings. 
Many of Kryldv’s fables are satires in which he attacks 
the negative aspects of Russian life. 

The reading public was now increasing both in 
quantity and in quality. All new European forms and 
mcorics found a fertile soil in Russia. But while 
accepting them, she tried to imbue them with her 
own spirit and content. That she was already capable 
of gOTO original poctrv is proved also by the work 
of Konstantin Batyushkdv (1787-1855), who wrote 
only in his younger days, because later he lost his 
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reason. Epicurean and sentimental in tastes, he 
adhered to the “ neo-classic ** style in which he com¬ 
posed most of his intense lyrics. 

In contrast to Batyushkdv’s classicism, the Muse of 
Vasily Zhukdvsky (1783-1852) drew inspiration from 
Karamzin, as well as from various ‘‘ romantic ” 
elements of foreign literatures—English and German. 
He was a pietist and a “ beautiful soul —dreamy, 
soft, and sentimental. His original verse was, on the 
whole, less important than his translations, in which 
he excelled almost beyond measure. He translated 
from Gray, Moore, Byron, Burger, Goethe, Schiller, 
and others. Towards the end of his life he enriched 
Russian literature also by a fine version of Homer's 
Odyssey (the Iliad had already been done by N, 
Gnyeditch in 1830). He produced two translations 
of Gray’s Elegy, neither of them inferior to the 
original. Some of his own lyrics, saturated with 
elegiac mood, are great. His favourite form was, how¬ 
ever, the ballad. He also wrote romantic ” narra¬ 
tives in verse pardy adapted to the Russian folk-lore, 
and with attempts at folk-tone. 

Zhukovsky was the creator of the poetical Russian 
language. He made it sing. He made it light, elastic, 
and ripe for all forms ana rhythms. So much so that 
it could now compete in this respect with any great 
European tongue. It was only waiting for a genius 
powerful enough to synthesize all these achievements. 
Such a genius came at last in Pushkin. Zhukdvsky 
was his John the Baptist. 


CHAPTER III 
ALEXANDER PUSHKIN 

I 

The great landmark in modern Russian history is 
Napoleon’s invasion of Russia in 1812. The advance 
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<rf the French army on Moscow stirred up all classes, 
uniting them in a common aim and purpose—to get 
rid of the invader. Events followed one another. 
The Odyssey of the Russian army carried many 
young officers as far as Paris, where they came into 
contact with progressive ideas. These they brought 
home, together with their luggage. The generation 
of the *20*s was particularly nne. Its representatives 
belonged to the nobility, yet they were antagonistic 
to the court circles and to the conservative higher 
bureaucracy. The guardianship of Russian culture 
was now in their hands, and they did their utmost 
to cherish this worthily. Highly educated and refined, 
they were anxious, above all, to create a real national 
literature of Russia. 

The clash between the old feudal and bureaucratic 
grandees with their petrified ideas on the one hand, 
and the rising youth of the progressive nobility on 
the other, is wonderfully portrayed in Griboyedov’s 
comedy Woe from Wit (G 6 re ot Umd\ Alexander S. 
Griboyedov (1795-1829), himself a brilliant specimen 
of the new generation, wrote his masterpiece during 
1822 and 1823 in rhymed verse and in a language 
akin to that of Kryl6v. He, too, knew how to blend 
social satire with a strong realistic vein and a match¬ 
less characterization. His condensed language is racy, 
dynamic, and almost over-saturated with “ between 
the lines.” The only drawback of the play is its chief 
hero, Chatsky, whose witty invectives against “ society ” 
arc at times long and even tiresome. Yet he is typical 
of that new mentality which infected the well- 
meaning younger men in the reactionary period of 
Arakcheyev. Some of them (mostly officers in the 
Guards) formed a revolutionary circle, whose pro- 
griunme included the liberation of the serfs and a 
eohstitution. The abortive December rising in 1825 
wis their deed. Five of their ringleaders were hanged 
them the talented poet Ryleyev. 

""The defeat of these “ Decembrists ” was a heavy 
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blow to the cultured nobility. Under the iron rod of 
Nicholas L, they began to feel “ superfluous.” Con- 
sequendy they were ceding ground to ambitious 
raznochlntsy {i.e., plebeians), from whom came 
later the bulk of the Russian intelligentsia. Yet in 
spite of the embargo upon new ideas, all that was con¬ 
sidered advanced in Europe was smuggled also into 
Russia. Philosophic and literary circles sprang up. 
Moreover, it was during this period of political stagna¬ 
tion that literature suddenly reached—at least, in 
poetry—the acme of perfection. The Great Age of 
Russian poetry coincided with the first years of 
Nicholas’ rule. It was during those years also that 
the greatest Russian poet, Alexander Pushkin, pro¬ 
duced his best work. 


Alexander Scrgcyevitch Pushkin was born in 
Moscow in 1799. Tne only redeeming feature of his 
parents’ home was a fine French library, of which the 
boy made full use. At an early age he was sent to the 
Lyceum at Tsarskoye Selo. Here he became con¬ 
spicuous for that frivolous and riotous temper which 
later on found its expression in several unprintable 
poems. This sort of life he continued also after his 
college years. Owing to some political epigrams, he 
was exiled to the south of Russia. He lived for a 
while in Bessarabia, in Odessa, visited the Crimea and 
also the Caucasus, by which he was much impressed. 
On his return he was exiled again—this time to his 
mother’s estate, Mikhailovskoye: a fact which pre¬ 
vented him from taking part in the rising of the 
“ Decembrists,” with whom he was connected. 
Pushkin was, however, pardoned by Nicholas I. 
The Emperor even became his special protector 
and also a kind of “ fatherly ” censor of the verses 
he now wrote. In 1831, Pushkin married Natalya 
Goncharova—society star as beautiful as she was 
shallow. The jealous poet could not remain indifferent 
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to the queue of her admirers. The most persistent of 
them was Bmon George Hecckcrcn-d’Anthfes, the 
adopted son of the Dutch Ambassador, whose idiotic 
intngues were pardy responsible for the poet's tragic 
end. To the usual gossip vile anonymous letters were 
added. The result was a duel with d’Anth^s on 
January 27, 1837. Pushkin was mortally wounded, 
and died two days later. 

Such were the events of his external difc, in the 
course of which his genius had to pass through a 
complex inner evolution. His first poem was printed 
as early as 1814. Even before leaving college he was 
elected a member of the exclusive Arzamas Society, 
which cultivated light and witty verse. Ptishkin’s 
youthful poems reflect French influences, particularly 
those of Voltaire, Parny, and Chenier. Of Russians 
he was impressed by Derzhavin, Batyushkov, and 
Zhukdvsky. In 1820 he published his first important 
work, Rusldn and Lyudmila —an epic in six cantos. 
Its subject-matter is reminiscent of the Russian folk¬ 
lore, but its garb is eighteenth-century French, with a 
flavour of Ariosto. It is a cold but exceedingly 
amusing and lively poem. Owing to its technique, 
its diction, and its Mozartian lightness of touch, it 
certainly deserves to be called the first landmark of 
that “ Golden Age ” of Russian poetry, which came 
to an end with Pushkin’s death. 

In the next period we see his Muse under the spell 
of Byron’s romanticism. The European romantic 
movement began to filter into Russia in its three 
main aspects: the sentimental, misty, and mystical 
German trend found its expression in Zhukovsky; 
the ** furious ” and rhetorical school of France 
appealed to some minor and less cultured writers; 
while the vigorous self-assertive and protesting note of 
Byron’s Muse found a congenial temperament in 
Lemiotitov. As to the young Pushkin, he adopted 
sevlfll external and technical devices of Byron’s 
Eiplm tulles. They arc apparent in his Captwe of 
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the Caucasus (written in 1820-21) and in his musical 
Fountain of Baghchisardt (1822), based upon a 
Crimean motive. The action of his other Byronic 
talc, The Robber Brothers (1821), takes place on the 
Volga, and that of The Gipsies (written in 1824, pub¬ 
lished in 1827) in Bessarabia. These romantic themes 
arc, however, treated by Pushkin with a classic pre¬ 
cision and lucidity, ana also with an innate realistic 
sense, which abhors all p>osc or cheapness. The Gipsies 
is particularly striking by its sober poetic beauty. 
Apart from this, its hero, Alcko — an uprooted, 
civilized individual who joins a gipsy camp, and 
brings only mischief into it—is regarded by Dostoev¬ 
sky as the father of all the “ superfluous ” individuals 
and tragic failures in modern Russian literature. 

Ill 

Byronism was to Pushkin only a stepping-stone 
towards the summits of his own genius, which was 
not romantic, but realistic in the finest sense. This is 
noticeable in his subsequent poetic narratives: Count 
Nulin (1825), Poltava (1828), The Little House in Ko¬ 
lomna (1850), Eugene Onydgin, SH^azl^i (Russian fairy¬ 
tales, 18:51-32), and The Bronze Horseman (1833). 

The first and the third are just witty anecdotes in 
verse. Poltava, on the other hand, is more ambitious. 
It combines—not quite organically—two themes : the 
hero of one of them is the aged Mazeppa, and of the 
other, Peter the Great. The culminating point is 
Peter’s victory over Charles XII. and over his 
Ukrainian ally Mazeppa, near Poltava, in 1709. The 
language of the poem has a tremendous sweep 
achieved by the simplest means. This sweep is even 
increased in The Bronze Horseman, the most powerful 
poem in Russian, It describes the fate of a hapless 
clerk who became insane because of the death or his 
sweetheart in the great Petersburg flood of 1824. Yet 
the symbolic hero of the poem is again Peter the 
Great, whose genius was bound to disregard all 
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E rivatc misfortunes resulting from the foundation of 
is own imperial city. 

As to Eugene Onyigin, Pdshkin began it in his 
Byronic period, but nnished it only in 1831. It 
therefore reflects in some measure his poetic develop¬ 
ment during those years. Eugene, the hero of this 
“ novel in verse,’* is also an uprooted individual of 
the *20*5—not a romantic Aleko, but a bored dandy, 
whose early dissipations arc exquisitely described in 
the first canto. He inherits an estate, and leaves 
for the country. Tatyana, his neighbour’s daughter, 
falls in love with him, and confesses it in a touch¬ 
ing love-letter. Eugene is inwardly too cold for 
any deep feeling, yet he takes no advantage of her 
naivete. From sheer boredom he flirts with her 
younger sister, and fights a duel with her fiance, 
whom he kills. Years of travel follow. At last he 
returns to Petersburg, where he meets Tatyana—now 
a general’s wife and a brilliant society beauty. This 
time he falls madly in love. Tatyana decides, how¬ 
ever, to remain faithful to her husband, although 
she still loves Eugene. 

This is all. The tone and the manner of the epic, 
as well as its frequent subjective digressions, remind 
one of Don fuan. Yet the resemblance docs not go 
beyond external traits. The work is both Piishkinian 
and Russian to its very core. Its unexciting theme is 
developed upon a realistic canvas—realistic by its 
** atmosphere,” its figures, its tone, its pictures of 
country life, by the whole of its gentry byt* of the 
*20*s. Tatyina herself is the first embodiment of that 
idea! Russian woman, whose further development we 
find in some later writers, especially in Turgenev. In 
short, Onyipn is a novel in verse, and a perfect 
novel, too. As such it exercised a profound influence 
upon subsequent prose fiction. 

h* An untranslatable word which means both 
jMlIitlers and the stabilized forms of life. 
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IV 

Piishkin is the most universal Russian poet, universal 
not only in his appeal, but also in the fact that he 
could assimilate foreign influences without forfeiting 
an ounce of his own individuality. Thus he learned 
a great deal from the eighteenth-century French 
writers. He found his further stimuli in the litera¬ 
ture of England ; first in Byron, then in Shakespeare 
and in Scott. 

Under Shakespeare’s influence he wrote, in blank 
verse, his most ambitious dramatic attempt, Boris 
Godundv (1825). Its subject is taken from the 
“ troubled times ” when the False Demetrius was 
threatening Moscow and its ruler Boris, the supposed 
murderer of the real Tsarevitch. Pushkin, whose 
treatment of Boris conforms to Karamzin’s History, 
renders the inner torments of the usurper, as well as 
the weight of the impending doom, in a masterly way. 
Yet this first Shakespearean play in Russian literature 
is a dramatized epic rather than a real drama. It is 
like a huge frieze full of poetry and of vivid single 
scenes, which only prove that Pushkin was a great 
poet without being a great dramatist. He achieved 
real intensity only in detached episodes. This is why 
he was more successful in the dramatic miniatures he 
wrote in 1830: Mozart and Salieri, The Stone Guest 
(the Don Juan theme), The Covetous Knight, and 
The Feast during the Plague (an adaptation of 
Wilson’s City of the Plague, with the addition of 
two original songs). His last, and perhaps most 
promising, dramatic attempt, Rusal\a (1832), was 
partly taken from Russian folk-lore, and remained 
unfinished. 

Following the lead of Karamzin, Pushkin also 
created a prose which is classic in the best “ French ” 
sense of tne word. His chief prose works arc ; The 
Negro of Peter the Great (1827), which comprises the 
first chapters of an unfinished novel from Peter’s 
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\ Pushkin’s Abyssinian great-grandfather in 
\Tales by Byel^in, five excellently told 
jbe unfinished Dubr 6 vs\y (1832); The 
Spades (1833); The Captain s Daughter 
j^5); Tne History of the Pugachdv Rebellion 
(J833). The most notable of them is his Captain*s 
Daughter —a wonderful “ family chronicle,” with the 
Pugachdv rising of 1773 background. Although 

suggested by Sir Walter Scott, it is superior to Scott’s 
novels, not only in its economy, but also in its realistic 
manner. It is a synthesis of realism and classicism. 
The same classic terseness—this time applied to a 
romantic theme—we find in The Queen of Spades, 
and also in his unfinished Dubr 6 vs\y, a vivid picture 
of manners, with a somewhat theatrical “ idealized 
brigand ” as the central figure. His other prose 
writings, too (TAe History of the Village Gory^\hino, 
Kirdjm, The Egyptian Nights, The Voyage to 
Erzerum\ arc examples of a straightforward, lucid, 
and concise prose. 


V 

Piishkin’s numerous lyrics would require a treatise 
to themselves. Suffice it to say that most of them 
arc among the gems of world poetry. Yet they 
arc untranslatable precisely because of their divine 
obviousness. And the more obvious they arc, the more 
they arc poetically suggestive. Let me show just one 
example—his short poem I Loved You (translated by 
Prof. R. M. Hewitt): 


‘ I loved you; even now I may confess 

Some embers of my love their fire retain. 
But do not let it bring you more distress, 

I do not want to sadden you again. 

Ho^ess and tongue-tied yet I loved you dearly 
With pangs the jealous and the timid know; 
So tenderly I loved you, so sincerely, 

I pray God grant another love you so.*’ 
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Pushkin’s magic is that of naturalness. By a secret 
of his own he saturates the most ordinary colloquial 
words with the greatest poetic content. Owing to the 
external absence of all effort, his poetry is as spon¬ 
taneous as it is perfect. Perfection is, in fact, so 
natural to him that he seems to play with it. 
Whether we take his intimate lyrics (especially 
some of his profoundly felt elegies) or his objective 
descriptions, narratives, and ballads, it is impossible to 
detect a single false note. He is a past master in that 
supreme art which conceals art. Wnatever his human 
defects may have been, Pushkin the poet possessed 
that higher harmony which is the privilege of the 
elect. Literary “ schools m^ come and go, but he 
remains, and will remain. Tiiere is a strong cult of 
Pushkin even among some of the best Bolshevist 
poets. 

CHAPTER IV 

PUSHKlN^S CONTEMPORARIES AND 
SUCCESSORS 

I 

The ’20’s were not only the age of good poetry, but 
also of good taste. The standard of poetic craft and 
culture was very high. Hence it is not surprising that 
the giant Pushkin was surrounded by a galaxy of 
minor conjfhres, each of whom did acfmirable work, 
^pace does not allow us to discuss the poems of 
the Decembrist ” Ryleyev, of Delvig, Vyazemsky, 
Glinka, Polezhayev, and several others. All we can 
do is to mention a couple of names, before we pass to 
the “ master-singers ” of the next generation—Ler¬ 
montov and TyiStchcv. Iv 5 n Kozldv (1779-1840), for 
example, could be called a typical though rather senti¬ 
mental Byronist. His Mon\ (1824) was a poetic “ best 
seller ” of the time. A great deal of romantic temper 
we find also in Nik^d'i Yazykov (1803-46), who 
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was a virtuoso on the line between poetry and 
exuberant rhetoric. Evgeny A. Baratynsky (1800-44), 
again, is rightly considered the most important man 
of the pleiad. His work has a wide range—from 
narrative and anacreontic poems to odes, elegies, and 
philosophic monologues. He is somewhat intellectual, 
however; and no matter how romantic his subject- 
matter may be, he always treats it with a kind of 
classic dryness. His moods are divided between epi¬ 
cureanism and pessimism, until the latter prevails. 
Another highly gifted poet was Dmitry Venevitinov 
{1805-27). In spite of his extreme youth, he was the 
soul of that Moscow circle of “Wisdom Lovers” 
which came under the influence of the German ideal¬ 
istic philosophy. Unfortunately he died too young to 
fulfil his great promise. 

A few years later—in the *3o’s—we see a gradual 
decline of interest in poetry and a sudden rise of 
prose. Yet the ’30’s produced a few good poets. One 
of diem was Alexander Koltsov (1808-42)—the 
“ Russian Burns,” as he is often styled. The son of a 
cattle dealer, he was a genuine poet, who knew how 
to extract from the Russian folk-song all its fragrance, 
its melancholy, its rhythm and music, in order to em¬ 
body them in lyrical masterpieces of his own. Those 
poems, however, which he wrote in the conventional 
“ literary ” manner arc of small interest. Almost to¬ 
gether with Koltsov we sec the rise of two greater 
bards—Lermontov and Tyutchev. 

11 

Michael Yuryevitch Lermontov (1814-41) was of 
distant Scottish descent; the name of his ancestors was 
Lcarmont. Having lost his mother early, he was 
brought up by his wealthy grandmother, who allowed 
him to develop into a spoilt child. He studied for a 
tiit|<* at the Moscow tJnivcrsity, became a cavalry 
cadet, and eventually an officer in the Hussars. He 
started writing at the age of fourteen, but fame 
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reached him only in 1837—owiM to his poetic invec¬ 
tive, On the Death of Pushkin, The price of this fame 
was temporary banishment to the Caucasus, the wild 
beauty ot which had already made a lasting impression 
upon him once before, in his childhood. He was soon 
allowed to return to Petersburg, but in 1841 we find 
him again in the Caucasian spa, Pyatigorsk. Here he 
met his former school comrade, Martynov, and began 
to pay attention to his lady. He even ridiculed him in 
her presence. A duel followed, in which the poet was 
shot, at the age of twenty-seven. 

This tragic incident does not throw a sympathetic 
light upon Lermontov’s character. In fact, he was self- 
assertive, vain, and a regular bully, without much 
consideration for other people, whom he generally 
despised. This was, however, only one side or his per¬ 
sonality. Its other and hidden side was that of an 
exile on earth. Already in his youthful Angel, he 
points out his dual nature: in the depth of his soul 
there is still a dim remembrance ot the heavenly 
** music of the spheres,” and for this very reason he 
feels an alien on earth. Lermontov thus became the 
poet of romantic uprootedness. Idealist by tempera¬ 
ment, he was compelled to thwart all his higher 
aspirations. Once suppressed, they degenerated into 
hatred, disgust, and cynicism. The less he was allowed 
to realize all that was good and noble in him,, the 
more destructive became his rancour, which was in¬ 
creased also by the fact that high ” society looked 
upon him as a social inferior. In his isolation he fell 
back upon his own ego, developing a sneering aloof¬ 
ness and a morbid self-analysis. It was only through 
his poems that he gave vent to both his rancour and 
his wounded idealism. His literary work became the 
intimate diary of an enfant du sibcle. Negation, 
pessimism, and despair—these arc the notes of his 
aggressive and tragic Muse. Self-divided between his 
romantic temperament and his coldly “ realistic ” 
vision of the world, Lirmontov is the first poet of 
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rebellion in Russian literature. The non-acceptance of 
reality is as conspicuous in him as the acceptance of it 
is conspicuous in Pdshkin. 

Lermontov’s teachers were Pushkin, Schiller, and, 
above all, Byron, with whom he has much in common. 
His early romantic (and rather pretentious) plays, his 
lyrics, and his narratives in verse are unequal; yet at 
his best he is the greatest poet after Pushkin, although 
he may be his opposite in more respects than one. He 
also retained to me end that Byronic strain which is 
so noticeable in his poetic talcs, Ismail Bey (1832), 
Boyar Orsha (1835), The Demon, and Mtsyri {The 
Nouice). In the first of them we find one of his 
Caucasian motives—the fight of the proud moun¬ 
taineers with the Russian invaders. Its chief figure is 
the ** enigmatic ” byronized savage, Ismail, with his 
war and love adventures. The poem is diluted, badly 
constructed, and has become hopelessly out of date. 
More condensed is the Boyar Orsha with its two self- 
willed and “ strong ” characters in the foreground: 
the old Orsha and his servant Arseny, who seduces 
Orsha’s daughter and escapes to Polana. Later he kills 
his former master in a fight and hurries to his castle; 
but instead of his beloved he finds there only a heap 
of bones and ashes in the room in which her father 
had immured her for penance. The posthumous 
Demon is regarded as Lermontov’s best work. The 
poem certainly abounds in unsurpassed music and in 
equally unsurpassed descriptive passages. It was con¬ 
ceived as early as 1829—probably under the influence 
of Byron’s Cain. Its theme is tnc love of the proud 
Demon—a rather theatrical symbol of cosmic loneli¬ 
ness and negation—for the beautiful Caucasian Prin- 
ttess Tamira. He causes the death of her bridegroom, 
iHvides her dreams in the convent, hoping that his 
0 tat love might reconcile him to God and life. But 
#hen he kisses Tamara she dies. Her soul is carried 
away by an angel, and the melancholy spirit of 
ocilc ” is left in the same cosmic isolation as before. 
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Whatever the defects of the poem, one cannot deny 
its ^lan, sustained from the first to the last line. 
The same applies to his Mtsyri, the history of a 
Caucasian novice who escapes from a monastery in 
order to taste liberty, and is found dying in the desert. 

Lermontov’s finest achievement in longer poetic 
narrative is The Song of the Czar Ivdn Vasilyevitch, 
the Young Oprichni\ and the Brave Merchant Kaldsh- 
m\ov. He used here the style and the manner of the 
byliny in a perfect way. As to his lyrics, they are both 
musical and intense, but their intensity is often more 
emotional than purely poetic. It was only during the 
last years of his life that he completely mastered that 
simplicity and direemess which we find in his best 
poems and also in his great novel, A Hero of Our 
limes (1&40). 

Ill 

This work is the first analytical novel in Russian 
literature. Its chief character, Pechorin, is a “ super¬ 
fluous man ” of the ’30’s : a new variation of Onvegin, 
but a tragic Onyegin. He is superior to others oy his 
gifts and by his will-power; yet as these cannot find a 
positive aim and channel, they become destructive. 
The novel consists of five fragments. The first two 
{Bela, Ma\stm Ma\simytcK) introduce Pechorin from 
without, again with the Caucasian scenery in the back¬ 
ground; wnilc the other three {Taman, Princess Mary, 
The Fatalist) show him from within: they are his 
personal notes and reminiscences. In spite of this 
casual construction, the portrait of Pechorin is com¬ 
plete. So are the portraits of other characters, par¬ 
ticularly that of Maksim Maksimytch. 

There is no doubt that this work is partly auto¬ 
biographic. Most of Lermontov’s former “ romantic ” 
figures seem to be converging towards Pechdrin, who 
typifies an entire generation suffering from scepticism, 
inner paralysis, and tedium. The novel itself is one of 
the important landmarks of the rising Russian pros^. 
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A contemporary of Lermontov was Fy6dor Tyutchev 
(i8o 3-'73), whose work shows many traces of German 
romantic philosophy. His chief strength is in his 
lyrics, which are classic in their reserve, romantic in 
tneir temper and vision, hauntingly musical in their 
rhythm, symbolic in their imagery, and pantheistic in 
their conception. Tyutchev is the greatest metaphysical 
pantheist in Russian poetry. His images arc the result 
of his symbolic attitude towards the whole of reality. 
Yet he never “ translates his ideas into poems. They 
arc as organically blended with each other as the soul 
is with the body: by trying to separate them we kill 
both. 


His pantheism makes him a melancholy dweller in 
this universe of ours where evil celebrates its daily 
triumphs. There is, however, something stoical and 
manly in his sadness: he expresses it without com¬ 
plaining. His love poetry, too—particularly that of 
nis later years—is poignant and deeply felt. His 
patriotic poems, on the other hand, arc mainly 
rhetorical. All things considered, he is the most 
“ modern ” poet of that period. 


CHAPTER V 
NIKOLAI GdGOL 
I 

The proper development of Russian prose began in 
the ’30*5. This docs not mean that there had been a 
lack of prose-works before or during the age of poetry. 
In addition to Karamzin’s writings, we can mention 
^ Izmailov’s novel of manners, Eugene the 

ndiished “ Voltairian ” talcs by A. Bcnits%, the 
fi^istiosatirical Russian Gil Bias (1814, a distant rcla- 
S|pn of Cdgol’s Dead Souls) by V. Nary&hny, and 
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the first “ best seller in prose, Ivdn Vyzhigin (1829), 
by the notorious T. Bulgarin. The “ furious ” 
romantic style found its adept in A. Bestdzhev- 
Marlfnsky, a man whose life was almost as exuberant 
as his writings. Towards the end of the '20’s we see 
also the first significant fruit of Scott’s influence in 
M. Zagdskin’s historical novel, Yury Miloslavsl^y 
(1829), which was a great success. Another follower 
of Scott was I. Lazhechnikov (1792-1869), while the 
stories of A. Veltman (1800-69), those of 

Prince V. Oddevsky (1803-69), bear evident traces of 
German romanticism. 

Earlv Russian prose crystallized in the prose-works 
of Pusnkin and Lermontov, which contain all the best 
elements of the subsequent Russian realism. Yet 
another writer of the first rank began his career in 
the *30*5—a man the vagaries of whose genius had a 
great effect upon the further trend of Russian litera¬ 
ture. This man was Gdgol. 

Nikolai’ Vasflyevitch Gdgol (1809-52) was of 
Ukrainian origin. As a youth he was restless, secre¬ 
tive, boasting, suspicious, and touchy. Already at that 
age he was a bundle of contradictions, and such he 
remained all his life. Being small and ugly, he soon 
became extremely self-conscious. It is quite possible 
that from sheer self-protection he fostered his charac¬ 
teristic tendency to aiscover in things and people all 
that was bad, ridiculous, and grotesque. This tendency 
he combined with a temperament and imagination 
completely romantic. Yet his mentality showed, above 
all, the negative features of a romantic type: up- 
rootedness, fear and hatred of reality; a strong need 
to forget the world as it is; and an even stronger need 
to expose it, or to take revenge upon it by means of 
protesting “ realism,” 

His chief works are Evenings on a Farm near 
Di\dn\a (2 vols., 1831-32), Mlr^orod (2 vols., 1835), 
Arabesques (1835), including his three ” Petersburg 
stories ” {A Madman*s Diary, Nevsky Prospect, ana 
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The Portrait), The RevizSr (or The Inspector-^General, 
1836), The Greatcoat (184^, and The Dead Souls 
(1842). Of these the Evenings, and largely also Mir- 
gorod, arc collections of romantic tales and fantasies* 
The first is bubbling over with fun and gaiety, in which 
the author revels ^1 the more the more he wishes to 
forget the actual world. Yet there is hardly a single 
theme in it invented by Gogol himself. He only 
relates things which he had either heard from his 
Cossack grandfather, or which were suggested to him 
by anecdotes and by the Ukrainian folk-lore; but he 
relates them in a new way. His vivid rhetorical lan¬ 
guage is saturated with ornaments and similes, yet at 
the same time it vibrates with rhythm and music. 
G6gol is often in danger of drugging himself with the 
sensuous aspects of words; but the instinct of a born 
actor, or impersonator, that was in him makes his very 
rhetoric racy and alive. 

The same kind of gorgeous prose we find in his 
Cossack romance, Tards Bulba, printed in Mirgorod, 
and probably suggested by Scott. But in that very 
volume his two “ realistic ’’ sketches arc conspicuous— 
The Quarrel between Ivan Ivdnovitch and Ivdn Ni\i- 
jorovitch, and The Old-World Landowners. This 
realism of his is subjective, personal. And apart from 
its hidden romantic root, it shows, not an inventive, 
but only an intensifying imagination. Being unable to 
invent, Gdgol intensifies—that is, exaggerates out of 
all proportion everything he secs, ft'cls, or hears. At 
the same time he evokes the proper mood in the 
reader, partly by his verbal music and partly by a 
deliberate accumulation of trifles which nc arraMcs 
with the skill and cunning of a stage producer. His 
invariable m^ is that of flidit from reality, or else 
that of negation and disgust. Except in the Evenings, 
his very humour is prompted, not by benevolence Jas 
it is in bickens), but by spite. In fact, he cannot smile; 
he can only ridicule anci laugh “ through the tears/’ 
Tins is conspicuous in his two masterpieces, 
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Rcmzdr and T/ie Dead Souls, the themes of which 
were suggested to him by Pushkin. 

II 

The Revizdr is a satirical comedy based on the 
traditional quid pro quo. Owing to a secret intima¬ 
tion that the Inspector-General is coming incognito, 
the corrupt officials of a provincial town mistake a 
casual traveller—a certain Khlestakdv, who typifies 
the Russian Tartarin—for the dreaded Inspector. 
They feast him, bribe him; but when he has extracted 
from them all the money possible, Khlestakov runs 
away. The curtain falls with the announcement that 
the real Inspector has arrived. With Griboyedov’s 
Woe from Wit, this comedy is one of the finest 
Russian plays. Its construction is skilful, its characters 
alive, its dialogue so racy as to be utterly untranslat¬ 
able, and its laughter is stinging beyond words, “ In 
my Revizor I decided to deride all that is bad in 
Russia,” says Gogol, and in this he succeeded. Yet the 
hue and cry aroused by this comedy was so loud that 
he soon left for Italy, where he finished his great 
novel. The Dead Souls. 

This novel, or ** epic,” as G6gol calls it, is without 
a plot and even without a love story; in spite of this, 
it is one of the most remarkable achievements of 
European literature. He worked at it for years. Later 
he conceived the idea of enlarging it into a kind of 
Russian Divine Comedy, The first part of this pro- 
jt-cted trilogy (and the only one he finished) is a true 
Inferno of Russian reality as seen through the subjec¬ 
tive vision of G6gol himself. The author displays in 
it his incredibly sharp “ eye for all that is ugly and 
vulgar.” Behind the tedium of our petty existence he 
sees, as it were, the presence of some transcendental 
Evil Power, which wants to drown all life in vulgarity 
and drabness. Cdgol’s art became a fight with this 
power which he felt, not only in the surrounding 
world, but also in himself. Hence he attacked it all 
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the more fiercely through his vindictive realism ’’ 

and through his cruel laughter. 

The hero of The Dead Souls, Chichikov, is the very 
embodiment of vulgar self-complacency combined with 
moral irresponsibility. He travels from one landowner 
to the other in order to buy those fictitious— i.e,, dead 
—^serfs (or “ souls,** as they were called in Russia) 
whose deaths have not yet been registered by the 
official census, to pawn them in the bank and thus 
become rich with one stroke. On this errand he meets 
all sorts of types, whom G6gol makes alive with a 
kind of static or frozen intensity; but for this very 
reason they hold the reader’s imagination like gro¬ 
tesque spooks. Through an accumulation of trines, 
G6gol presents here a huge panorama of life as he 
himself saw it: drab, mediocre, and tediously vulgar. 
Not life, but only existence. The novel is the greatest 
epic of human vulgarity. 

The five preserved chapters of the second volume 
arc less convincing—partly because G6gol wanted to 
create in them something “ positive.” while his nega¬ 
tive figures are always real, his virtuous characters 
(and his beautiful women too) arc just cliches. The 
final draft of this volume was burnt by him in a fit 
of semi-madness. 


Ill 

About the same time as The Dead Souls, Gdgol’s 
Greatcoat was published. It is the story of a poor old 
scribe whose only ambition is to buy a new greatcoat. 
With many privations he scrapes enough money to¬ 
gether; but on the very first day of his joy hooligans 
stop him and run away with his garment. The scribe 
dies from despair. Many elements of this story became 
the staple food of Russian realism: an insignificant 
subject, a skilful management of trifles, an offended 
and injured *’ character, and a note of human pity. A 
similar theme had been already developed by G6gol 
in hi& A Madman*s Diary (1835), in which, however,. 
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the comically grotesque tone prevails over its tragic 
pathos. Both stories influenced the young Dostoevsky. 

CdgoPs other works deserving mention arc his 
grotesque The Nose; his comedy, The Marriage; his 
weaker dramatic sketch, The Gamblers; and his 
Selected Passages from Correspondence with Friends 
(1847). latter is interesting because it shows 

G6gors impotence outside the domain of artistic 
creation. The book is a collection of high-faluting 
commonplaces about religion, morality, politics, art, 
and literature on the part of a man who forces himself 
to be a preacher, or even a new Messiah, for the 
ultimate benefit of Russia if not of the whole world. 
It is an apotheosis of conceit, naivete, and intellectual 
immaturity. No wonder that it provoked attacks from 
all quarters. It marks the decline of Gdgol’s genius, 
and also of his sanity. At this period he was already 
haunted by the idea of death and of hell. 

Like most introspective characters, Gogol was 
morbidly conscious of his own defects. His literary 
creation was a continuous endeavour to expose and 
ridicule them all the more in others as he became more 
aware of them within himself. Hence his chronic need 
of ridiculing and of moralizing. Yet at the same time 
he was so infected with inner pride that he interpreted 
his moments of inspiration as the work of God Him¬ 
self, who wanted to use him as His privileged agent 
in order to reveal the Truth to Russia. Of course, after 
his inspiration had finally gone, he was bound to think 
that God no longer wanted him on account of his 
sinfulness. His depression was increased by his ata¬ 
vistic fear of the devil and by his futile efforts to work 
himself into religious moods. He even went to Pales¬ 
tine, to our Saviour’s tomb, but in vain; his soul 
remained cold and unmoved. He died in a fit of 
religious mania at the age of forty-three. 


2 
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CHAPTER VI 

FERMENTATION OF NEW IDEAS 
I 

Before we pass to the great wave of prose after 
Pushkin, Lermontov, and G6gol, a few words must 
be said of Russian journalism and criticism, which 
also began to develop in the ’30’s, and which enlisted 
several talented “ plebeians,” thus paving the way to 
the classless intelligentsia. After the Decembrist 
debacle the cultural centre of gravity was transferred 
for a time to the Universities, particularly to that of 
Moscow with its debating circles. BicUnsky (1810-48), 
the most influential critic of that generation, was partly 
a product of the Stankicvitch circle, in which the 
philosophy of Schclling and Hegel was, perhaps, no 
less discussed than in Germany itself. Another group 
of the Moscow youths became more interested in 
European social doctrines (Saint-Simon, Fourier, 
George Sand), and produced, later on, such radicals 
as Herzen and Bakunin. A third group, again—that 
of the brothers Kireyevsky—went in the direction of 
romantic Slavophilism. It was in the ’30’s and ’40’s 
that the actual differentiation between the two currents 
of Russian thought took place and divided the intel¬ 
lectuals into two hostile camps—the “ Westerners ” 
and the ** Slavophils.” 

One of the chief causes of this split was the problem 
of Russia. Has Russia a destiny, a mission of her own, 
or must she follow Europe and her progress.? This 
crucial question had been asked already by Peter 
Chaadayev in his remarkable Philosophic Letters, the 
first of which appeared in 1836. His answer was an 
attack on everything Russian. He proclaimed the 
existence of his own country as something casual, and 
saw her only salvation in a close co-operation with the 
Catholic West. A similar view of me backwardness 
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of Russia was adopted by the radicals, only they con¬ 
ceived “ progress ” in the sense of the scientific, liberal, 
and socialist ideas then prevalent in Europe. 

The Slavophils, on the other hand, claimed for 
Slavonic Russia a special mission and a cultural type 
of her own—a type which should be the reverse of 
the materialist Western civilization. The leaders of 
this trend were the brothers Kireyevsky, the theo¬ 
logian (as well as a gifted “ political ** poet) Alexander 
Khomyakdv, and the brotners Aksakov—Ivin and 
Konstantin. They idealized Russia’s past, trying to 
find in her Ortnodoxy and in her old institutions 
elements capable of saving her from the fatal in¬ 
fluences of the ‘‘ decaying West.” Being convinced 
that Russians have preserved the profound religiosity 
of a ” God-bearing ” nation, and together with this 
the tendency towards an inner, organic union of man¬ 
kind (as distinct from the purely external, mechanical 
union preached by the socialists), most Slavophils saw 
the Mission of Russia in imparting this tendency of 
organic pan-humanity to the rest of the world. In 
spite of this creed, many of them degenerated into 
imperialist Jingoes. The curious duality of a Messianic 
” universal man ” and a militant imperialist is notice¬ 
able in Tyiitchcv, for instance, and later in Dostoevsky. 

II 

Owing to its religious character on the one hand, 
and to its philandering with autocracy on the other, 
the Slavophil current never appealea to the wider 
circles of intellectuals. Hence it easily ceded ground 
to the ” advanced ” Western doctrines duly imported 
into Russia. The most salient figure in the radical camp 
of the ’40’s was the ” plebeian ” Vissarion Biclinsky, 
a man of ruthless honesty, of great intellectual courage, 
and of an exuberant style and temperament. At first 
he was under the spell of Schelling and of Hegel, 
but, owing to the influence of Feuerbach and of con¬ 
temporary socialist ideas, he adopted a utilitarian. 
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attitude towards literature. In his r 61 e of critical 
mentor he demanded from art two things—social 
service and truth to life. His sermonizing articles 
lowered the standard of Russian prose, hut they 
helped enormously towards that realistic ** orienta¬ 
tion which resulted in such a rich literary harvest but 
a few years after his death. 

Another conspicuous radical of the ’40*5 was Alex¬ 
ander Herzen (1812-70), the author of the problem 
novel. Whose Fault? of a striking series of “ memoirs,” 
My Past and Thoughts {Bylde I Dumy), and of a book 
of fine essays. From the Other Shore, As a political 
imtgrS he published in London (1857-61) his 
weekly Kdlo^ol (The Belt)^ which was the most in¬ 
fluential radical paper of that period all over Russia, 
in spite of its being prohibited. 

In contrast with the cosmopolitan eclecticism of the 
Westerners, the Slavophils stood for a national culture. 
This was advocated also ^ Apolldn Grigdryev, the 
best critic after Bielinsky. The differences between the 
two camps increased particularly after the Crimean 
War, during the great reforms in the *6o’s, when the 
liberal Westerners controlled the influential press. 
Passions ran so high that Dostoevsky, for example, 
saw red whenever he thought of the radical “ atheists,” 
whom he reproached with superficiality and spiritual 
flunkeyism of the worst kind. 

Ill 

True, many Westerners were cultural upstarts— 
very active, very sincere, but at the same time devoid 
of depth, taste, and refinement. Dogmatic in outlook, 
they introduced thoroughly utilitarian valuations into 
Rwiian culture, and also a worship of hasty ” scien- 
theories received by mail from abroad. After 
phe idealism of the ’40’s, therefore, we sec in the ’50’s 
ipfid ^6o’s a sudden influx of the extremely materialist 
Ipoctrines of Buchner and Vogt. Yet the Russians put 
#>ven into those shallow formulas so much zest and 
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passion that the theories of a few second-hand German 
thinkers became with them almost problems of life 
and death. The representatives of tnis period were 
the publicists, Chernyshevsky, Dobrolydbov, and the 
vehement Pisarev. 

In the *7o*s English thought attracted many 
Russians. Such gifted publicists as Lavr6v and Mik- 
haildvsky followed Herbert Spencer and Stuart Mill 
on the one hand, and French positivism on the other. 
With all this, Russian philosophic and social thought 
remained rather derivative and even sterile until the 
advent of the great philosopher, Vladimir Solovydv, 
who began his career in the ’70’s. On the other 
hand, all vital and profound problems were soon 
absorbed by the growing Russian fiction. This became 
an important social force, for the very reason that it 
did not shrink from any quests or questions, and that 
it became as broad, as universal as life itself. 


CHAPTER VII 
THE AGE OF PROSE 

I 

Pushkin, Lermontov, and G6gol are responsible— 
each in his own way—for the further destinies of 
Russian fiction. In the ’40’s the so-called “ natural 
school ” sprang up with its blend of realism and senti¬ 
mental humanitarianism; and within the next two or 
three decades Russian prose became a literary Great 
Power culminating in the works of Turgenev, 
Gonchardv, Piscmsky, Tolstdy, Dostoevsky, and others. 
The Russian realism, with its simplicity, its human 
sympathy, its keen psychological sense, its absence of 
shams, as well as its profound conception of life, was 
a revelation to the Western World. Moreover, it soon 
began to exercise a growing influence upon the older 
and more experienced literatures of Europe. 
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The first outstanding figure in the post-G6golian 
fiction is Sergei* Aks 4 kov (1791-1859), the father of the 
two Slavophils. Although he discovered his own 
manner from his contact with the “ realism of 
G6gol, he has nothing in common with Cdgol’s 
morbid subjectivity. His Family Chronicle (begun in 
1840 and published in 1856) is a broad panorama of 
life on his grandfather’s estate in the Bashkirian 
steppes. There is no plot in it, but only a string of 
incioents, impressions, and portraits, described in a 
quiet epic tone. Squires, officials, peasants, intriguing 
relations—they all pass before us like old acquaint¬ 
ances, And the patriarchal grandfather himself, with 
his blend of gentlemanliness and autocratic self-will, is 
an unforgettable fi^re. So is his discreetly portrayed 
son (the author’s father)—a shy insignificant official 
who, after many adversities, marries a town belle far 
superior to him. The Chronicle finishes with the 
birth of their first male child, whom the old squire 
proudly puts in the Family Tree. The same dis¬ 
passionate objectivity we find in Aksakov’s Recol¬ 
lections (1856), and in his Years of Childhood of 
Bagrdv-Grandson (1858). Both arc autobiographic. 
His language, slow, placid, and homely, has all the 
healthy charm of his own personality. 

Chronologically next to Aksdkov stands Turgenev, 
who was the first to introduce Russian fiction into 
world-literature. 


II 

Ivan S. Turgenev (1816-83) began to write in the 
’40’s. In 1847 published the first of those jottings, 
which five years later came out under the title, A 
Sportsman s Sketches, and struck a new note with 
regard to both matter and manner. The new subjcct- 
itiatter was the peasant (who was taken up also oy a 
less significant writer, Grigordvitch); and the new 
manner was that suggestive impressionism which 
lound later on such a consummate master in Chekhov* 
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The sketches themselves betray all the qualities of 
Ture^nev’s balanced genius. They arc full of a 
gende melancholy, coupled with a great mellowness 
of language and with an almost feminine fastidious¬ 
ness. He never “ takes liberties ’* with Nature or with 
his heroes. Hence his avoidance of all striking lines 
and colours. His landscapes resemble delicate lyrical 
pastels. His characters, too, are made alive not by 
analysis, but 1^ his dexterous use of small touches. 
Nor does he oner us clever plots, but only impressions, 
portraits, and bits of ordinary life raised into art. 
Some of these sketches— The Singers, for example— 
are among the best things Turgenev ever wrote. 

The rest of his work is divided between novels and 
stories. His novels are: Rudin (1855), A Nest of 
Gentlefolk (1858), On the Eve (i860), Fathers and 
Children (1861), Smo\e {1867), and Virgin Soil (1876). 
They are of unequal value. The second, for instance, 
may appear to modern readers somewhat sentimental, 
yet the portraits of the main characters, as well as 
the “ atmosphere ” of the nobility byt in the ’40’s, 
could hardly be better expressed. Liza, the heroine of 
the novel, is a direct descendant of Pushkin’s Tatyana. 
So is Natasha in Rudin, In depicting Riidin (whose 
prototype is supposed to be the famous revolutionary 
Bakunin), Turgenev remains to the end so discreet 
and subtle that—bit by bit—the most contradictory 
features shape themselves into a strange but living 
personality. A clever talker and a parasite; a genuine 
idealist by his impulses, and a will-less coward in 
practice; profoundly noble by nature, and at the same 
time often ignoble owing to his lack of will-power; 
such is Turgenev’s Rudin, whom we seem to love the 
more the less we respect him. Turgenev himself 
betrays at times an almost Ch6khovian tenderness 
towards this pathetic “ superfluous man.” 

The high-water mark of Turgenev, the novelist, is 
his Fathers and Children, Its theme is the clash be¬ 
tween the sentimental generation of the ’40’s and that 
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of the active ’6o*s, represented by the plebeian 
“ nihilist(the word was inventea by Turgenev) 
Bazhov, Bazirov is the only strong man Turgenev 
ever depicted convincingly. And he is portrayed with 
such impartiality that we really do not Know whether 
we find him repelling or fascinating. He is both. In 
his stoical death, however, he becomes truly grand. 
The social-political note of this work is well blended 
with its artistic side—a thing which cannot be said 
to the same extent either of Smo\e, or of Virgin 
Soil. The first is attractive by its love-story (again 
with a fine woman in it); yet Turgenev’s embittered 
attacks and political discussions lower the value of 
the novel. On the Eve is his weakest and least read¬ 
able work. Its ideal heroine is overdone, while its 
main character, Insarov, is created with a visible 
strain. This straining to say something which was 
expected and needed is felt also in Virgin Soil, deal¬ 
ing with the “ populist ” movement or the younger 
revolutionary generation in Russia. The energetic 
Soldmin is as wooden as Turgenev’s previous active 
hero Insarov, Marianna, on the other hand, and a 
few minor figures are alive and convincing. 

Turgenev’s chief title to glory are his stories. Some 
of his Sportsman s Sketches^ then his Eirst Love, Asya, 
A King Lear of the Steppes, The Spring Torrents, 
and several others, are among the finest productions 
in European literature. He is particularly good when 
describing all the vague and evasive shades of love. 
He himself was hopelessly in love with the famous 
4 nger, Mmc. Viardot-Garcia, who treated him to the 
end only as a friend. No wonder that all his love- 
stories have an unhappy ending. Disappointed in 
love and life; grieved also by the unfriendly reception 
c|f some of his works in Russia, he spent all his later 
fgirs abroad. In politics he was a resolute Westerner. 
IS# resigned pessimism of his old age is reflected in 
poems in prose, Senilia (1879-83). He also wrote a 
IfW plays. The best of them, A Month in the Village, 
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anticipates several features of Chekhov’s plays—above 
all, the “ atmosphere ” and the absence of plot. 

Ill 

Simultaneously with Turgenev’s first sketch in 
prose (1847) appeared the first novel by Ivan A. 
Gonchardv (1812-91), A Common Story. This story 
of a disappointed idealist made a strong impression 
upon Biehnsky. Gonchardv was proclaimed a promis¬ 
ing realist. He justified, or even surpassed, all expecta¬ 
tions only in i%8, when launching his famous novel, 
OblSmov. 

This book is without a plot, and its hero is again 
the well-known “ superfluous man.” At the same 
time he is a symbol of certain qualities which are 
typical of many Russians. Pure, noble, and gifted, on 
tne one hand, and devoid of any will-power on the 
other, he gradually drifts into hopeless inertia. His 
own lethargy hovers over him like a sort of Fate. 
Neither the efforts of a loving woman nor those of 
his practical friend, Stolz, are of any avail; he sinks 
lower and lower without, however, losing our pro¬ 
found sympathy and even love. The atmosphere of 
doom—produced by the sheer accumulation of trifles 
—reaches at times, particularly towards the end of the 
novel, an almost unbearable tragic intensity. 

Obldmov has become a byword. His ” Russian ” 
passivity is called ” oblomovism ” {oblomovshchina). 
The book is a classic, in spite of its somewhat 
monotonous style and language. Goncharov’s third 
novel, The Precipice (1869), is inferior. His voluminous 
Frigate Pallada (1856) is a record of his journey to 
Japan in 1853. 

Somewhat apart from other writers stand Alex¬ 
ander Piscmsky (1820-81) and Nikolai Lyeskdv (1831- 
95). Pisemsky s method is largely naturalistic, yet 
without any neglect of the plot. Aware of the vul¬ 
garity and hardness of life, he is an embittered pessi¬ 
mist. His A Thousand Souls (1858) is one of the best 
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Russian novels. This Study of an ambitious jeunt 
homme pamre, who sacrifices everything to success 
but disappointed by it tries to redeem it later on, is 
excellent with regard to both byt and psychology. His 
other novels, too, show originality of subject, an acute 
observation, and a great constructive skill. He also 
wrote a few plays, the best of which is The Bitter Lot. 

Lyeskdv’s works have only recently met with the 
appreciation they deserve. His big anti-radical novels 
have lost their freshness, but his long stories and 
legends, told in the racy style of the simple folk, arc 
unique. He is a man of the soil, healthy, full of 
common sense, of humour, and of genuine syiMathy 
for his people. His “ picaresque Enchanted i ravel- 
ler, or his wonderful Sealed Angel could have been 
written only by a Russian. 

To the generation of great writers belongs also 
Michael Saltykdv-Shchedrin (1826-89). His G<Hovly 6 v 
Family (1876), which depicts the degenerate gentry 
types on the background of a nightmarelike provincial 
existence, is as powerful as it is gloomy. Also his 
satirical Fables (m prose) arc remarkable. Otherwise 
he is too much of a sardonic radical journalist. 

The variety, richness, frankness, and depth of the 
growing Russian realism were astounding. All trends, 
moods, and matters strove to find in it a proper ex¬ 
pression. Its only drawback was a too frequent 
political or social note, which in the '6o’s and ’70’s 
was almost obligatory, and then a certain neglect 
of style. Both defects mar the great creative power 
of Glyeb Uspensky (1840-1902). Like N. Zlatovratsky 
and many omcr “ populists,” he was interested in the 
peasants and the peasant commune which he was 
inclined to idealize. A heavy blow to such idealism 
was dealt, however, by M. Reshdtnikov’s (1841-71) 
The People of Podlipnaya, a panorama of village hyt 
full of unrelieved gloom. M. Pomyaldvsky achieved 
Lunusual popularity with his weird Seminary Sketches 
lldcscribing the lite of clerical seminaries); while the 
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hapless alcoholic and literary proletarian, N, Kush- 
chevsky (1857-76), created one of the liveliest books 
of the period in his Ni\olai NegSret/, with its pictures 
of a typical old-world school, and of various characters 
from their boyhood up to their successful or unsuccess¬ 
ful starts in life. 

The two towering figures of that epoch, Tolstdy 
and Dostoevsky, must be treated separately. 

CHAPTER VIII 

tolstOy 

I 

Lev Nikolaevitch ToLsxdy (1828-1910) is one of the 
most enigmatic giants in world literature. A Count by 
birth, he found his ideal among the working masses; 
an Epicurean in his youth, he became a great ascetic 
in his mature years; a rare artist by his gilts, he made 
a violent onslaught on art; and surrounded by admirers 
from all parts of the world, he secretly ran away from 
his home at the age of eighty-two with the object of 
spending his last days in loneliness and poverty. A 
prophet and a sceptical rationalist, a healthy pagan 
ancf a Byzantine monk, a spontaneous child and the 
shrewdest psychological vivisector, a proud aristocrat 
and a humble peasant—all these elements seemed to 
meet and mingle in his complex personality as well as 
in his works. Tolstdy the irrational pagan and the 
artist was ready to enjoy God’s creation, to revel in 
life; but the rational and moralizing double in him 
always interfered, trying to put the meaning of life 
before life itself. Hence his inner conflict. 

In the first half of his literary activities the artist 
prevailed, on the whole, over the moralist; in the 
second half the moralist took the upper hand. 
Tolstdy’s asceticism, with its “ revised ” Sermon on 
the Mount, was enhanced by his fear of death, which 
again was only another expression of his spontaneous 
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love of life—a kind of paganism from the other end. 
His very feeling for Nature was that of a pagan savage 
who is nimsclf still a part of Nature. * No wonder that 
in his youth Tolstdy had been a disciple of Rousseau. 
And, like Rousseau, he was drawn by all his instincts 
towards that primitive, patriarchal community whose 
collective “ group-soul ” nad not yet been destroyed by 
civilization. Hence his raptures over the vegetative 
harmony and the unconscious wisdom of the peasant 
masses as opposed to the “ corrupt ” and chaotic 
civilized society. This sympathy with the harmonious 
primitive mind was, however, only one side of 
Tolstoy’s mentality. Its other side was a continuous 
fear of his own sceptical and analyzing reason, as well 
as of that egotistic isolation which is the natural out¬ 
come of an inquisitive self-consciousness. As the latter 
was exceedingly strong in him, he tried to find a re¬ 
fuge from its torments in the harmony of a patriarchal 
group-soul, which soon became his chief Utopia, his 
longed-for haven of peace. So much so that he began 
to regard each separate individuality as a separation 
from that soul, and, therefore, as a fall and an evil. 
He saw in history and in culture only a gradual pro¬ 
cess of such individualization turned against the vegeta¬ 
tive happiness of rural humanity; hence he called men 
back to prc-civilizcd conditions, and wanted all of 
them to become tillers of the soil, so that there should 
be no social or any other division among them. His 
very conception of God is a kind of deified group-soul, 
in which all individual selves would merge and become 
obliterated in a pantheistic sense. “ Love each other ” 
means, in his language: suppress your own selves 
without resistance; suppress them for the sake of a 
compact group-soul in which alone you will find salva¬ 
tion. And the more he was aware of his own selfish 
impulses the more eloqucndy he talked of that self¬ 
less Buddhistic “ Christianity ” which was the outcome 
of his conversion (so poignantly described in his own 
Confession, t 8 yg)» 
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As a matter of fact, there was no sudden or un- 
expected conversion in Tolstdy. His “ Christian ** 
elements had been present all the time. What 
happened was only a shifting of his inner centre from 
one half of his personality to the other. And this in¬ 
evitable shifting had been prepared by the whole of 
his previous life and work. 

II 

Tolstoy’s best works are known to every civilized 
rcador; but a complete enjoyment of his style and 
language is accessible only to those who read him in 
Russian. What strikes one in his early writings is that 
full-blooded vitality with which he infects everything 
he touches. This we feel already in his first sketchy 
Childhood (1852). We feel it in his Cossacks (1862),. 
where he gives vent to his love of the primitive 
Caucasian Cossacks and, incidentally, also to his hatred 
of civilization. We feel it again, and, perhaps, most 
of all, in War and Peace (1862-69) and in Anna 
Karintna (1875-77), the two greatest novels of the 
nineteenth century. 

It is futile to discuss these two works, since all 
comment seems inadequate. There remains only one 
thing: to read them, and to read them again. Tol- 
stdy’s uncanny observation, his pictures of the byt, 
his insight into the human soul, his joy in life, his 
paralyzing quest for the ultimate meaning of our 
existence, his mistrust of civilization, his love of masses 
—all this is here expressed by means of that simple 
and yet magic art which defies definition. Together 
with Dostoevsky’s masterpieces, these two novels 
represent the hipest pitch of Russian realism. True, 
their construction is not perfect, yet one is inclined to 
say that they arc above construction. And as to their 
characters, tncy arc so alive and so real that we move 
among them as among our best friends. We know 
them better than we know ourselves. 

Human and humane as an artist, Tolstdy is 
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mtolerant only when his moralizing double comes in. 
His portrait of the great egotist, Napoleon, in War 
and reace» is a subtly malicious caricature; while the 
Russian Generalissimo Kutiizov—the follower of the 
instinctive impulses and wisdom of the masses—is 
slightly idealized. The very symbol of this wisdom is 
his ‘‘ synthetic ’* Russian peasant, Platdn Karatayev. 
The same partiality we find in Anna Karenina when¬ 
ever Tolstoy’s personal “ complexes*” arc concerned. 
Thus the Squire L^vin (a portrait of Tolstdy himself) 
is converted to the truth of life by an illiterate peasant. 
And how severe docs Tolstdy become when he wants 
to punish Anna, whose only transgression was that 
she had listened to the voice of her living heart and 
not to that of mouldy ** moral ” conventions. 

In Tolstoy’s Puritanic aggressiveness one feels a 
kind of self-protection against the danger from his 
own senses. Had he not been so much afraid—morally 
afraid—of women, he would hardly have hated them 
as he did. In his moral self-protection he went so far 
as to forbid (in The Kreutzer Sonata) sexual inter¬ 
course even in marriage. 

Ill 

In the period between 1852 and the publication of 
Anna Karenina (in which one can already anticipate 
bis conversion) Tolstdy wrote a number of works, 
among them his Sebastopol Stones, Poltkjushha, Khoh 
stomyer, and others. After his conversion he concen¬ 
trated upon moral and religious pamphlets, such as 
What I Believe, What Then Must We Do? On Life, 
The Kin^om of God is Within You, What is Art? 
What is Religion? etc. They all show his fundamental 
bias, a “ simplification ” of problems which arc not 
aimple, and also his tendency to make out of his 
4 octrine a kind of Procrustean bed for the whole of 
l^tory and humanity. Instead of overcoming civiliza¬ 
tion, he wants to suppress it in the name of a pre¬ 
civilized community. At the same time he remains too 
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much of a rationalist and a hidden sceptic to be spon¬ 
taneously religious. One feels in him a passionate will 
to religion, rather than true religiosity. 

Fortunately, Tolstdy the artist was not stifled even 
by his conversion. He only simplified his own style 
and insisted more and more on the “ purpose ” as 
such. His notable works of this period arc: The 
Death of Ivan llyitch, Master and Man, The Kreutzer 
Sonata, the gloouiy peasant drama, The Power of 
Dar\ness (1886), and tne Puritanic novel, Resurrection, 
Among his excellent posthumous writings can be 
quotea the stories, Father Sergius, The Devil, After 
the Ball, Hadji Murad, The False Coupon, and the 
drama, The Live Corpse. 

Europe began to appreciate Tolstoy first as a moral 
teacher and a “ Christian,” and only later as an artist. 
At present his philosophic writings look rather thread¬ 
bare, although many of his indictments of our civiliza¬ 
tion preserve their vigour. The importance of Tolstdy 
the thinker can be disputed; Tolstoy, the artist, how¬ 
ever, is among the greatest. 


CHAPTER IX 
DOSTOiVSKY 

I 

From the standpoint of European literature, Michael 
Fyddorovitch Dostoevsky (1821-81) is even more im¬ 
portant than Tolstdy, because the whole of recent 
psychological fiction has been affected—in some way 
or other—^by his work. His life was strange and agi¬ 
tated. A native of Moscow, he came at the age of 
seventeen to Petersburg, which was destined to play 
such a big part in his writings. He read a great aeal, 
especially G6gol, Balzac, George Sand, and Hoffmann. 
In 1846 his first long story. Poor Fol\, appeared. 
Although inspired by GdgoPs Greatcoat, it at once 
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established his reputation, fiielinsky was enthusiastic 
about it; but he failed to see the excellence of Dos¬ 
toevsky’s second and better story, The Double^ which 
is a fine study of self-divided personality. 

These two works anticipate all the chief elements 
of the later mature Dostoevsky, who is essentially a 
poet of the town with its misery, its nerves, its 
pathology. He wrote a few more stories, but his career 
was interrupted by a disturbing event. In 1849 
arrested, together with the other members of a revo¬ 
lutionary circle. One day all of them were taken to a 
square, where the death sentence was read to them— 
in front of the scaffold. At the last moment before 
the expected execution they were, however, reprieved 
and sent in chains to Siberia for penal servitude. In 
Siberia, Dostoevsky spent several years, four of them 
among the worst criminals, and tnc rest as a soldier. 
His gaol life he recorded in his House of the Dead, 

This work appeared in 1861, after a long pause in 
his literary activities. It is an amazing book, amaz¬ 
ing in its subject-matter, its forgiving tone, its intui¬ 
tion, and also in its insight into the essence of crimes 
and criminals. Soon after this his Memoirs from 
Underground followed, a work which also strikes a 
new but more daring note. Through the device of a 
confession, Dostoevsky here burrows into the most 
intimate secrets of a thwarted and yet rebellious 
human personality. The soliloquizing hero tramples 
with a cruel logic, and with an equally cruel inner 
chuckle, upon all our “ high ” ideas and ideals, until 
he reduces them to mere rags covering the ultimate im¬ 
pulse of every human ego—the impulse of self-asser¬ 
tion d tout prtx. As he cannot assert his own ego in 
a positive direction, he asserts it through his impotent 
and cynical rancour, transmuting thus his very weak- 
into an illusion of strength. Almost at the same 
||mc Dostoevsky wrote his utterly humanitarian novel, 
iTiSc Offended and the Injured (his worst book, by 
%c way). Such coincidence proves that not only in 
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his heroes, but also in Dostoevsky himself “ all contra¬ 
dictions existed side by side.” 

At that period he nad to struggle with great hard¬ 
ships and also with his own disease, for he was an 
^iieptic. After an unsuccessful publishing venture he 
ned from his creditors to Western Eureme, where he 
lived in humiliating poverty. Before his final flight his 
Crime and Punishment appeared (1866). This book is 
so profound that one is almost afraid of discussing it. 
Its leitmotiv is the self-division of human conscious¬ 
ness between its rational and its irrational truths. 
Raskolnikov, the hero of the novel, is rationally 
“ beyond good and evil.” As he does not believe in 
God, he cannot accept any transcendental or eternal 
moral law. He commits murder simply in order to 
prove to himself that he dares overstep the line of our 
conventional good and evil, and conquer the final 
freedom of the man-God who docs not recognize any 
law above and beyond himself. He obtained a com¬ 
plete rational sanction for his crime; yet the sub¬ 
conscious ” irrational ” reaction after it was so terrible 
that it drove him to a voluntary confession of his deed, 
despite the fact that logically he still did not consider 
himself a criminal at all. Tnc process of this reaction 
is rendered by Dostoevsky with such dramatic force as 
to make the book one of the greatest—although not 
by any means one of the pleasantest—novels in world 
literature". Raskdlnikov’s dilemma of ” beyond good 
and evil ” was taken up later on by Nietzsche. 

II 

In contrast with Tolstdy’s rationalism, Dostoevsky 
had an ” apocalyptic ” mind. Nor do his heroes 
struggle witn any external circumstances, but only 
with the monsters of their own disintegrating spirit. 
Their consciousness is in that chaotic flux in which 
all contradictions meet and mix. The dilemma of God 
and of absolute individual sclf-aflirmation (not as an 
intellectual concept of an armchair philosopher, but as 
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a “ psycholo^cal ” inner reality) became that focus 
towards whioi Dostoevsky's themes and interests were 
converging. He treated also his favourite topic, that 
of Russia and Europe, chiefly from this standpoint. 
Being a Slavophil, he devised a quasi-mystical tneory 
of Russians as the “ God-bearing Christian nation ” in 
^position to the “ faked ** Christianity of the West. 
This view he inserted—in some form or other—into 
all his big novels after Crime and Punishment, The 
problem of Europe and Russia he invested, moreover, 
with truly symbolic proportions in his novel. The 
Possessed (1871). 

The central figure of this book, Stavrdgin, is a self- 
divided sceptic in whom the inner dilemma of Ras- 
kdlnikov is tackled once more. Since there is no God, 
there arc no eternal values; everything is relative— 
even morality. Life in this void can be, at its best, 
only a scries of experiments—upon oneself and upon 
others. One of suen experiments on the part of Stav- 
rdgin is his connection with the posscssca ’* Nihilists, 
whose portraits arc a terrible indictment of the extreme 
radicals of the ’6o’s. The novel is, in a way, a Slavophil 
counterpart to Fathers and Children, the “ Westerniz¬ 
ing author of which is also caricatured in it, in the 
person of the writer Karmazinov. 

His previous novel. The Idiot (1868-69), on the 
other hand, is chiefly a study of the divine fool, Prince 
Myshkin. He, too, is inwardly divided—^between his 
love for Aglaya and his pity for Nastasya. Together 
with this he represents the intuitive “ higher mind ” 
as against the purely clever logical reason. Myshkin, a 
former inmate of a lunatic asylum, is so devoid of all 
rational cleverness that he gives the impression of an 
idiot; but for this very reason his intuitive wisdom 
manifests itself all the more freely. He is an inpinu, 
Ipd a genius without brains. Yet even those who at 
mst laugh at him and exploit his childlike goodness 
^soon become fascinated by his puzzling charm, and 
^finish by admiring him as a higher being. After a 
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series of painful experiences, in the middle of various 
“ human-all-too-human ** types, his insanity returns in 
a terrifying scene which concludes the novel. 

Without dwelling upon the loosely constructed Raw 
Youth (1871)—again with a self-divided character, 
Vcrsilov—we come to Dostoevsky’s crowning glory, 
The Brothers Karamdzov (1879-80). This work, 
which he wrote in Russia and under improved 
material conditions, is a whole compendium of life, 
viewed in a new dimension, as it were. Its main 
theme is the differentiation of human consciousness in 
a whole family. The father Karamazov, for instance, 
is an old sensualist with a wild and chaotic “ life- 
force ” which assumes entirely different aspects in his 
sons: the impulsive and emotional Mitya, the cold 
sceptic Ivan, tne somewhat distressingly pure Alydsha, 
and the degenerate, weak-minded Smerdyakdv, their 
illegitimate half-brother. The problems of God, of 
good and evil, of Christianity, of Russia and Europe, 
of the ultimate aims of mankind, and then of love and 
lust in their intensest forms—all arc treated here with 
consummate psvchology and consummate art. And in 
the backgrouna we feel, as it were, the whole of the 
restless, seeking, and spiritually vexed Russia. The 
chapter under the heading, “ Tne Grand Incjuisitor,” 
is of particular interest, not only because of its depth 
and grandeur, but also because it shows (between the 
lines) that Dostoevsky himself was wavering all the 
time between extreme religiosity and extreme spiritual 
Nihilism. 


Ill 

Dostoevsky’s long stories {Nhoch\a Nezvdnoua, A 
Bad Predicament, The Village St€pdnchi\ovo, The 
Gambler, The Eternal Husband, etc.) arc as thrilling 
in their intensity as his novels. He is the most dramatic 
of modern writers. Hence his wonderful dialogue. If 
Tolstdy, with his epic genius, secs first and then 
divines, Dostoevsky divines first and then sees. And 
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he feels perfectly at home only in that chaos in which 
the most contraaictory impulses, truths, and values arc 
disputing the ultimate fate of man’s Spirit. In his 
effort to embody this struggle, he creates characters 
who arc hauntingly real without being realistic in the 
usual sense of this word, for they arc, above all, pro¬ 
jections of his own tormented mind. 

As a publicist Dostoevsky is more interesting than 
important. His Diary of an Author (together with his 
Pdshkin Address of 1880) throws much light upon his 
mind and work. It gives a further proof that the 
great seeker Dostoevsky wrote because he was in¬ 
wardly impelled to do so. He had all the weakness of 
strcngdi and all the strength of weakness. And in 
spite of his vagaries, he never ceased wrestling with 
tne dark forces of his own soul for the highest realiza¬ 
tion of man and life. The originality of his work is 
due to the fact that he was able to translate his great 
inner struggle into great art. 


CHAPTER X 

OSTRdVSKY AND THE RUSSIAN DRAMA 
I 

Russia can boast of many good actors and at present 
also of the finest stage craft, yet she has no playwright 
whom she could put beside such novelists as Dos¬ 
toevsky and Tolstoy. Russian plays were for a long 
time aependent on foreign examples. Both Fonvizin 
and Gritoyedov followed the French tradition, not to 
speak of Sumardkov, ( 3 zcrov, and Knyazhnin. Ptish- 
kin’s Boris Godundv is modelled upon Shakespeare, 
while Lermontov’s dramatic attempts savour both of 
Byron and of the young Schiller. Minor writers, 
Pokvdy and Kdkolnik, were tiring to naturalize the 
tomantic ” manner in some of its worst aspects, but 
|brtimattly without lasting results. A real theatrical 
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event was G6gors Revizdr. Apart from this, the 
theatres from the ’30’s onwards remained flooded with 
imported vaudeville plays. Turgenev’s dramatic ven¬ 
tures, delightful though they were, cannot be com¬ 
pared with his best stories and novels. And as to the 
works of a later playwright, Alexander Sukhovo- 
Kobylin (1817-1903), they are lively and well con¬ 
structed, particularly his Wedding of Krechins^; but 
his satirical blows are often more violent than strong, 
Pisemsky’s Bitter Lot (i860), however, and also 
Tolstoy’s Power of Darkness, are the most impressive 
naturalistic plays in Russian literature. The historical 
drama found a passable exponent in Count Alexis 
Tolstoy, whose Shakespearean ” trilogy, The Death 
of Ivan the Terrible (1066), Czar Fyodor Ivdnnytch 
(1868) and Czar Boris (1870), is not devoid of con¬ 
vincing characters and striking scenes; yet on the 
whole it is reminiscent of operatic pageants. In short, 
Russian dramatic literature would be rather poor but 
for Ostrdvsky—the first and so far the only creator of 
a national Russian drama on a big scale. 

II 

Alexander N. Ostrovsky (1823-86) was born in that 
merchant quarter of Moscow which, until the reform 
of 1861, remained untouched by Western or any other 
influences. This was a world of its own, based on a 
ruthless tyranny of parents over their children, on 
extreme conservatism, on the bullying wilfulness of 
the rich, and very often on callous dishonesty in 
commercial matters. In a word, it was a real “ dark 
kingdom,” and the outsiders who penetrated into it 
were, for the most part, petty officials in search of rich 
brides. ^ 

Ostrovsky, who was working for a time in a com¬ 
mercial Court, had ample opportunities of studying 
this curious remnant of Old Russia. And so his first 
plays and comedies (The Bankrupt, 1849; The Poor 
Bride, 1852; Know Your Place, 1853; Poverty is No 
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Crime, 1854) deal primarily with the merchants’ byt. 
He added to it officials, landowners, peasants, vagrant 
actors, etc., until he gradually enlarged it into a kind 
of miniature Russia. Yet the merchant remained his 
favourite. He was particularly fond of portraying the 
patriarchal domestic tyrant whose family regime 
reminds one of Eastern autocrats. OstrdvsW’s 
best plays arc The Thunderstorm (i860) and The 
Forest (1871). The first of them gives a picture of the 
merchants’ domestic life in a Volga town. Its victim, 
Katerina, with her conflict between love and moral 
duty, is a fine tragic figure. In this play there is more 
“ atmosphere ” and inner intensity tnan action proper. 
The Forest, on the other hand, depicts the byt of the 
country gentry and shows a great variety of characters 
from the noblest to the meanest. Ostrdvsky wrote 
also several historical dramas (in blank verse), in 
which there is, however, often more good will than 
good art. 

Ill 

The virtues and defects of Ostrdvsky’s plays are, on 
the whole, the same which we find in Russian prose 
writers. He is, above all, simple and natural—so 
natural that he gives the impression of following the 
depicted cVents rather than organizing them. He 
neglects the plot and concentrates upon the characters 
and their dramatic conflicts. These arc taken straight 
from life with great tolerance and objectivity. This is 
why his plays have the logic of life itself and not that 
of literary inventions. His sober eye, as well as his 
strong sense of measure, avoids all tricks or effects for 
their own sake. His very irony seems to be the irony 
of life caught by the author quite by chance, as it 
were. 

Yet there is perhaps just one flaw in his figures: 
thpey arc those of a great observer rather than a great 
crpztot. They need me stage in order to be completed 
by the creative effort of tne actor himself. Likewise 
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Ostr6vsky docs not raise his heroes on to the plane of 
universal reality and significance. The reason is that 
he cannot sufficiently detach himself from the byt he 
describes. As he remains too much bound to it, he 
docs not entirely transmute it into art. Even his 
matchless dialogue is a reproduction of the racy folk¬ 
lorist side of the language. He is so much in love with 
the latter that he often docs not think it necessary to 
interfere with it, as it were. In short, his works arc 
strong and inspired only so long as he remains in 
touch with the byt and the folk-lore which he loves 
for their own sake. But as he docs not go beyond 
them, his art—original though it is—cannot pre¬ 
tend to that importance which is allotted to the great 
European dramatists. 


CHAPTER XI 

POETRY DURING THE AGE OF PROSE 
I 

The active *6o’s began with one of the greatest reforms 
of modern times—the abolition of serfdom, which re¬ 
quired a thorough change in the social and economic 
structure of Russia, The epoch became practical, 
scientific,” and positivist. The interest in fine litera¬ 
ture and in poetry as such became weakened. Infected 
by militant journalism, the literary tastes of the day 
were moulded by the didactic sermons of the radical 
publicists, Dobrolydbov, Chernysh^vsky, and Pisarev. 
The spirit of the age required even a ‘‘useful” poetry. 
And so a sharp differentiation between the humani¬ 
tarian and the purely jesthctic poets took place. In the 
first camp Nekrasov towers alone, while in the second 
a small group of “ Parnassians ” are courting the 
neglected Muse; Count Alexis Tolstdv (1817-75), 
Apolldn M 4 ikov (1821-97), Yakov Pol6nsky (1819-^), 
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and Afanisy Fct (1820-92). Tylitchev, too, was still 
alive, and even wrote at that period his best love- 
poems. 

II 

Nikolai A. Nekrasov (1821--77) puzzles one by his 
lack of distinction between high and low both in life 
and in poetry. His morbid pity on the one hand, and 
his love of tne Russian people on the other, were the 
two chief sources of his poetic inspiration. Prompted 
by the former, he took up the cause of all the 

offended and injured,” while the second is re¬ 

sponsible for the racy tone and spirit of his best 
creations. The majority of his social-political or 

” civic ” poems are the rhymed journalism of a 

radical intellectual. Those productions, however, in 
which he is Russian ” in the organic sense of this 
word, arc works of a great and original genius. Thus, 
in his epic W/to is Happy in Russia? (1B70-73), he 
assimilated and reproduced the folk-style, as well as 
the folk-accent, to perfection. He is equally racy in 
his inimitable Pedlars, in his Red-Nosed Frost, and in 
many other pictures‘and ballads from peasant life. 

All these works are monumental in their rugged 
and condensed realism. He never condescends to any¬ 
thing conventionally poetic, and this lends a peculiar 
manly vigour to his genius, the racincss of which is 
even more instinctive than that of Ostrdvsky. On 
this plane he is truly unique; but no sooner docs 
he abandon it than he is assailed by all the tempta¬ 
tions of bad taste. Yet even in his ‘‘ civic ” poetry he 
achieves at times genuine intensity by the sheer force 
of his indignation. 

Ill 

Tf^c most prolific of those poets who were interested 
in art for its own sake was Alexis Tolstdy. He wrote 
poems, tragedies, and an historical novel. Prince 
^eribryany, dealing with the times of Ivan the 
Terrible. He has a strong realistic vein, good taste, 
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and a natural fluency, which he displays in all sorts 
of verses, from intimate lyrics to satires, from solemn 
religious dirges to jokes and parodies. His vision is 
clear and acute. So is his language. Yet with all this 
he lacks the creative 61 an of me highest order. There 
is something cold and intellectual in him: as if he 
were getting his inspiration only in bits which he 
tries to weld and to prolong by a too conscious effort. 
A blending of joy and sadness is his typical mood; and 
his typical passion is his cult of Beauty. 

Afanasy Fet drinks out of a smaller glass than A. 
Tolstdy, out his glass is made of crystal. Having 
severed his poc^ from practical life, he sang only at 
rare moments. Those moments he distilled into snort 
lyrics, which are so concise and exquisite that they will 
remain a joy for ever. His best lyrics deal with love 
and Nature. In his worship of Nature he is both an 
Epicurean and a Pantheist. His manner is classic in its 
terseness and impressionistic in its music and nuances. 
Together with Tyutchev he is a predecessor of Russian 
symbolism. 

Poldnsky and Maikov are excellent at their best. 
Yet they both sacrificed the quality of their poetry to 
its quantity, and perhaps also to the demanas of the 
intelligentsia, which was gradually losing all orienta¬ 
tion in art. Russian poetry fell into a state of paralysis, 
in which it remainea till the end of the century, when 
an important revival took place. 


CHAPTER XII 

CHl^KHOV AND MODERN PROSE 

1 

The social and political impetus of the ’6o*s wore 
itself out in less than twenty years. In the reactionary 
’8o*s it gave way to a new apathy, to Philistinism, and 
nostalgia. The superfluous man was now extended: 
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he became superfluous intelligentsia whose blind- 
alley is reflected in the poetry of Nddson and in 
Garshin's prose. Although the lyrical gift of Scmydn 
Nddson (1862-87) was not negligible, it fell a prey 
to the spirit of the age, as well as to his own lacK: 
of taste and technique. At his worst he condescends 
even to a kind of whining emotionality. Vsevolod 
Garshin (1858-88), on the other hand, is a distant heir 
of Turgenev and partly of Tolstdy. There is much 
conscious and fine craft in his stories, yet their 
intensity is often that of a clinical kind—the intensity 
of “ nerves ” over-strung by pity and pessimism. The 
hero of his best-known sketch, The Red Flower, for 
instance, is a madman who dies in the happy delusion 
that he has destroyed all the evil of the world. 
Gdrshin became a victim of his own exaggerated 
sensibility: in a fit of madness he committed suicide. 

Nadson and Gdrshin were not strong enough to 
embody their age artistically. Such a feat was, how¬ 
ever, performed by another and greater man whose 
talent was ripening in those very years. This man 
was Chekhov. 

Ant6n Pavlovitch Chdkhov (1860-1904) began writing 
in the early '8o’s while studying medicine in Moscow. 
His first sketches were amusing pot-boilers for 
humorous papers. Later he devoted himself entirely 
to literature, yet his boisterous fun soon gave way to a 
despair whicn permeated all his best stories. This 
change occurred between 1886 and 1889. After this 
his dominant mood was the resignation of an observer 
who knows beforehand that there is no outlet. The 
lyricism of futility is the note which Chekhov brought 
to perfection. He was too honest with himself to 
believe in any “ ideals ” or “ messages.” Even his 
occasional talk of future progress is vague and non- 
<:ommittaI: the talk of a man who would like to have 
some faith or other, and cannot accept it at the price 
of cheating himself. 

Chekhov is morbidly aware of the fact that our 
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existence has lost its organic wholeness, its focus, its 
unifying idea. Hence the casualness and that utter 
isolation of man which cannot be overcome even by 
love and friendship. As our life is no longer rooted 
in any deeper values, it is bound to disintegrate, to 
grow chaotic and ugly. Vulgarity and Philistinism 
triumphant—these are its chief elements. Everything 
refined is doomed beforehand. And so one often turns 
away from life not because of one’s weakness, but 
because of one’s good taste which may not be com- 
patiblc with what people call nowadays “ success.” 
Chekhov’s best characters suffer from a terrible fear 
of life simply because instead of life they see only 
vulgar and dull existence all around. They feel super¬ 
fluous and impotent. This tragic helplessness finds its 
expression already in his first play, Ivanov (1886), and 
in his Tediom Story (1889), after which it remained 
his favourite leitmotiv. It reached its highest pathos 
in some of his longer stories, particularly in Ward 
No. 6 , and in his pl^s: The Seagull (1896), Uncle 
Vanya (1900), The Three Sisters (1901), and The 
Chert y Orchard (1904). 

It is this attitude towards life as a whole that gives 
a key to Chekhov’s cult of failures. His successful 
characters are always vulgar. At times he is even 
openly intolerant towards them. But how warm and 
tender docs he become when describing the in¬ 
numerable victims of life! And his warmth is all the 
stronger because of its reserve. He knows how to be 
intimate without a touch of familiarity. Take his 
wonderful story, The Darling. His voice remains 
throughout even and pleasantly monotonous—like the 
monotony of the autumn rain. And the understand¬ 
ing smile which lingers at times on his lips is perhaps 
the most humane smile in Russian literature. 

With regard to technique, Ch6khov combines the 
suggestive impressionism of Turgenev with an in¬ 
credible skill in weaving narrative miniatures out of 
the most trifling incidents of daily life. Even his 
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longer stories are nothing but strings of such incidents 
blended by the general mood of gloom and futility. 
This method he applies also to his plays» which arc 
undramatic in construction fi.e., without a plot, or 
even without action), and at me same time thoroughly 
dramatic in their effect: they arc dramatized “ atmo¬ 
sphere/* In all this he is classically concise and simple, 
although his language is less racy than that of his 
great predecessors. His genius, too, is of a smaller 
calibre than the genius of Tolstdy or of Dostoevsky. 
Yet he is one of the supreme masters of the short 
story. He died from consumption at the age of 
forty-four. 

II 

Chekhov already marks the decline of monumental 
Russian realism. There was (in the *8o’s and *90*5) a 
great output of prose for the general reader on natural¬ 
istic lines—the countless novels by Boborykin, for 
instance. On the other hand, various smaller writers 
were trying to keep the good old traditions alive. The 
best of them is Vladimir Korolenko (185^-1921). He is 
a link between the impressionism of Cht^hov and the 
straightforward narrative of the older school. His 
delicate feminine touch verges at times on senti¬ 
mentality, from which he is, however, saved by his 
sense of humour. Devoid of all disgust and malice, 
he firmly believes in human nature. During the last 
years of his life he was active chiefly as a progressive 
publicist. 

A new and unexpected note came into Russian 
prose with the advent of Gorky in the early ’90’s. 
Owing to the great famine of 1891-92, the intelhgentsia 
was roused &om its apathy. New interests were 
awakening, and together with them the need of 
failii^ will to action. This will became symbolized, 
I# it were, in Maxim Gorky (Aleksei Py^shkov, born 
Being of humble oripn, he fortunately had no 
Regular ” education. His only teacher was life. In 
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literature he appeared in 1893. His first stories blended 
a realistic method with a romantically adventurous 
temperament. Gorky was the very negation of 
ChA;hov’s fear of life. He was an optimist, with a 
warlike belief in man, and with an equally warlike 
hatred of Philistine stagnation. He gave vent to this 
attitude chiefly through his tramps and hooligans, 
whom he naturalized in modern fiction. Gorky’s 
tramp is the deliberate antithesis of all bourgeois 
smugness. He is a free wanderer, a bully, a thief, and 
often also a simplified Nictzschian—at least, in so far 
as the conventional good and evil is concerned. The 
voice of the young author was so impressive by its 
unconcerned, courageous tone that the public entirely 
overlooked his rhetoric and his second-hand philosophy 
of egotism, which was more striking than solid. 

After an unprecedented literary success, Gorky 
joined the Social-Democrat party. He took up the 
cause of the labouring masses and began to write 
plays and novels with a purpose. This is his least 
interesting period. His popularity was at its height 
during the revolution of 1905, after which it decreased.. 
It never returned to the same extent, although he 
suddenly gave proof of renewed creative power in his 
Confession (1908), and later on in a series of books. 
Childhood, In the World, My Universities, and others. 
His talent shows no visible marks of decline even 
now, in his voluntary exile. As to his plays, he tried 
to apply to them the technique of Chekhov without 
Chekhov’s touch and subtlety. The result was often 
deplorable. Even his well-known Lotver Depths is 
strong by its subject-matter rather than by its art. 

Ill 

Maxim Gorky was joined by a host of emulators. 
One of them, Leonid Andreyev (1871-1919), went his 
own way, and his fame nearly eclipsed that of Gorky. 
If Gorky is the stormy petrel of the *90*5, Andreyev 
reflects the apathy and the inner nihilism after the 
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unsuccessful revolution of 1905. All sorts of literary 
drugs were now required. Andreyev learned the art 
of making them, and soon became a best seller. He 
specialized in despair and in horrors both physical 
and metaphysical. Taking up various Dosto^vskian 
problems, he treated them in a superficial “ modern¬ 
ist style, the glaring tricks of which are reminiscent 
of Edgar Poe, of Maeterlinck, of the painter Goya, 
and of the Polish decadent, Przybyszewski. He affects 
one’s nerves rather than one’s aesthetic sense. His 
themes are always interesting, but they are usually 
bigger than his creative power. Yet whenever he docs 
not force himself to be “ modern ” and overwhelm¬ 
ing, he can be strong. His In the Fog, The Governor, 
The Dar\, Judas and Others, The Seven who were 
Hanged, and also some of his first stories are very 
good indeed. Such works, on the other hand, as his 
Ked Laugh, The Curse of the Beast, Eleazar, the 
dramas— King Hunger, Anathema, and the like are 
scarcely readable at present on account of their 
pompous artificiality. 

Andreyev’s plays show, on the whole, the same 
defects as his stories. Even at his best he cannot steer 
quite safely between the Scylla of poster-like sensa¬ 
tionalism and the Charybdis of melodrama. 

IV 

Of those writers who were continuing the traditions 
of realism we can mention V. Veresayev (once a 
popular mouthpiece of the more positive intelligentsia), 
Kuprin, Artsybashev, and Biinin. Alexander Kuprin 
is a healthy, straightforward narrator. He could be¬ 
come a kind of robust Maupassant but for his lapses 
of taste. Only a man without reliable taste could have 
written such a book as his tedious Ditch (Yama), a 
concoction of cheap naturalism (he describes the life 
of prostitutes), of artificial sentiments and artificial 
l^oralizing. Michael Artsybashev was another symp- 
iopfi of the general decadence after 1905. In his Sdmn 
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{1907) he mixes pornography with lectures on “ freed 
sex; while his Breaking Foint is a diluted apology of 
suicide. Both novels are fairly weak as literature, but 
as documents they arc interesting. A truly significant 
talent is Ivan Biinin (b. 1870), who is also a good poet 
of the old school. He is a cultured, disciplined artist, 
but his somewhat static treatment may not appeal to 
every reader. The dying manor and the decaying 
village are his favourite themes, yet he is capable of 
dealing with even the most exotic subject. He 
possesses a strong lyrical vein, often tempered by a 
cold and cruel aloofness. His most important works 
arc his two sinister novels. The Village (1910) and 
Suf^^hodol, and then his long story, The Gentleman 
from San Francisco. 

Of many other names, that of Count Alexis N. 
Tolstoy (b. 1882) is prominent. Although influenced 
by various new currents, he is essentially a keen real¬ 
istic observer. Like Bunin, he knows the decaying 
gentry byt; he also knows how to make his figures 
alive, yet he does not always escape the pitfalls 
of haste and of brilliant superficiality. Strongly tainted 
by modernism is the over-decorated, moody prose of 
Sergei' N. Sergeyev-Tsensky (b. 1876). A delicate 
though perhaps a too sentimental descendant of 
Chekhov is Boris Zaitsev (b. 1881); while Ivan 
Shmelyov (b, 1875) combines a strong narrative power 
with a great originality of subject. Among the emigre 
writers his work excels by its quality. 

V 

From the ’90’s onwards Russian realism was under¬ 
going a profound change. Affected by the new experi¬ 
ments in technique and style, it became consciously 
elaborate, stylized. The modernist prose found its 
first solid master in Fyddor Sologub; and it reached 
the very limit of clever daring in Andrft’ Bicly (b. 
t88o) and in Alexei Remizov (b. 1877). While Bicly 
went back to the exuberant poetical prose of G6gol, 
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Remizov took example chiefly from Lyesk6v*s folk- 
style. He feels the flavour and the individual value 
or each word. His langiwge is “ Russian Unbound 
—that racy Russian which seems to be above and 
beyond grammar in the acc^ted sense. He delights 
in new patterns of words. The construction of his 
works, too, is new and orimnal. One of his peculiari¬ 
ties is that he can be bom shrewdly profound and 
charmingly naive—naive like a child playing with his 
toys. Rwnizov’s writings can be divided into neo- 
realistic novels {The Pond, The Story of Stratilatov, 
The Sisters of the Cross, The Fifth Pestilence, Olya, 
etc.) and into artful paraphrases of folk-talcs, legends, 
and apocrypha. He is at present the finest master of 
living speech and one of the really significant modern 
authors. 

Sologdb and Biely will be dealt with in the chapter 
on Modern Poetry. 

CHAPTER XIII 
SYMBOLISTS AND OTHERS 

I 

Towards the middle of the ’90’s a new poetic wave 
arose in Russian literature—a wave whicn rolled on 
and on until it reached, in the best Symbolists, a height 
which can be compared only with the Great Age of 
poetry seventy or eighty years before. Russian sym- 
Dolism has two sources; one is philosophic and the 
other aesthetic. A revived interest in philosophy was 
due to the imported Marxian doctrine which became 
fashionable and was much discussed from various 
standpoints. Yet having inquired into the roots of 
this doctrine, some less biased Marxians—such as 
Berdyayev—^saw its onesidedness and turned against 
it in the name of a deeper valuation of life. They be¬ 
gan to grope after a religious-philosophic synthesis, 
Utid this was the first impmse towards the formation 
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of the so^allcd nco-idcalist group in Russia. Its 
members found their allies in the religious philosophy 
of Vladimir Solovydv,* in the problems raised by 
Dostoevsky, and in the doctrines of the Slavophils. A 
criticism of modern thought and life on these lines 
vi^as undertaken and gradually worked out. 

The neo-idealists were soon joined also by a few 
modern poets who were anxious to overcome tne blind- 
alley of their own “ decadence.” The rapprochement 
between these two groups is partly responsible for the 
character of Russian modernism. The latter began 
already in the early ’90’s, under the influence of the 
French ” decadents ” on the one hand, and under 
that of Nietzsche on the other. The banner of the 
new school was first raised by Merezhkovsky and 
Minsky. But, whereas Minsky only flirted with the 
new literary fashions, Merezhkovsky was a real seeker; 
in fact, he soon proved to be too much of a seeker 
and too little of a poet. Other and more talented forces 
came: Zinaida Hippius (Mme. Merezhkovsky), 
Fyddor Sologub, Konstantin Balmont, Valery Bryusov. 
Their first task was to emancipate art from all its 
extraneous services and duties. Together with diis they 
advocated the autonomy of the creative individual— 
under the auspices of Nietzsche. Their centre was 
Diaghilev’s monthly, Mir ls\usstt/a {The World of Art, 
founded in 1898). Yet the self-sufficient aestheticism 
and the cult of the ego with all its moods and whims 
appeared to several moderns narrow, sterile, and 
destructive. They began to freeze in their own ex¬ 
clusiveness. Mcrezhkdvsky, Z. Hippius, and a few 
others hoped, however, to save themselves by an act 

* V. Solovydv’s philosophy is an attempt at a syn¬ 
thesis of philosophy, religion, and living life. He is 
one of the profoundcst modern interpreters of 
Christianity, and of the idea of the Universal Church. 
His mysticism is sometimes reminiscent of Schclling. 
He was also a talented poet and publicist. 


3 
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df religious expansion and acceptance of life. Conse- 
quendy they joined the neo-idealist trend. The result 
was Mereznkovsky’s ** Religious-Philosophic Society,” 
which had among its mernbers not only professional 
poets and philosophers, but also priests and all sorts 
of ” God-seckefs.” One of them was, for a time, 
Vasily Rdzanov (1856-1919), a singularly frank thinker 
and one of the subdest metaphysicians of sex in 
modern times. The New Path {Novy Put, 1903-4) 
and later The Problems of Life were the periodicals 
in which the neo-idealists and the symbolists met. 

II 

The symbolist school of Russian poetry has much 
in common with romanticism. Regarding the visible 
forms only as symbols of higher realities, it endeavours 
to penetrate “ from the rem to the more real.” This 
often makes it obscure to the average reader. Its 
difficulty is enhanced also by the elaborate technique 
which was due partly to Western influences and pardy 
to entirely new experiments with the Russian prosody 
and language. Russian symbolism reigned between the 
revolution of 1905 and that of 1917. Merezhktivsky, Z. 
Hippius, Annensky, Sologub, Balmont, Bryusov, V. 
Ivanov were followed by a younger generation includ¬ 
ing Andrei Biely, Alexander Blok, and a host of others. 
After 1910 this school began to disintegrate into 
various new ” isms.” 

Dmitry Merezhktivsky (b. 1866) was a great 

stimulus rather than a great creator. As if aware of 
this, he gave up poetry and wrote essays and novels, 
in which he propagated his religious-philosophic 
scheme, reminiscent of Ibsen’s ” Third Kingdom in 
Emfferar and Galilean, According to this scheme the 
antitheses of flesh and spirit should be overcome by 
means of a higher syntnesis of the two, or by the 
Christianity of the Third Testament—a standpoint at 
which he arrived via Dostoevsky and Nietzsche. 
Il|crezhk6vsky*s novels show more culture and erudi- 
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tion than real creative power. His articles, too, are 
often more striking than convincing. His best work 
is the well-known study, Tolstdy and Dostoevsky. 

Zinaida Hippius (b. 1867) was in her first phase 
perhaps the most typical decadent. Her introspective, 
intellectual, and somewhat Dostoevskian poetry is as 
perfect and incisive as it is cold. Her prose is less ac¬ 
complished; but the criticisms she wrote under the 
name of Anton Krainy are remarkable in spite of their 
violence, or perhaps because of it. Fyddor Sologub (b. 
1863), Konstantin Balmont (b. 1867), Valery Bryusov 
(1873-1924), and Innok(^nty Annensky (1856-1909) keep, 
on the whole, away from religious-philosophic aims as 
such. They arc only poets. And the most perfect of 
them are Annensky and Sologub. Both write for the 
elect. Annensky’s poems arc—in spite of their occa¬ 
sional French flavour—among the finest “ short-hand ” 
lyrics in Russian modernism. Sologub is more lucid, 
but for all this he is no less a craftsman. His poetry 
is the confession of a tragic decadent who looks upon 
art as a deliberate shelter from the vulgarity of life. 
Beauty is the great mystery worth contemplating, 
while the actual existence is its negation. Hence 
Sologub rejects life and its Creator. His cult is that of 
Death and of Satan, and he expresses it at times in 
admirable lyrics. He also gives vent to it in his plays, 
and in prose. His novel, Mel^y Byes {The Petty 
Demon\ is a work which symbolizes all the con¬ 
densed vulgarity of life and remains at the same time 
a masterpiece of disciplined realism. In some of his 
later prose-works his romantic symbols arc less organic 
and resemble deliberate allegories. 

Balmont and Bryusov were once both regarded as 
the two strongest pillars of Russian modernism. This 
attitude has been modified since; but it is only right 
that their valuable pioneer-work should be recognized 
and appreciated. Already, in their early books, which 
arc their best, the contrast between the two is striking. 
Balmont, with his undisciplined cxpansivencss, and an 
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enthusiasm which is more temperamental than pas^ 
donate^ is always ready to plunge into any fleeting 
moments^ emotions, or impressions, and celebrate them 
in his songs. He is like a wonderful Proteus without 
a backbone of his own. Perhaps he is not a very great 
poet, precisely because he is a great poetic Medium 
reflecting everything with equal readiness and always 
revelling to the point of delirium in rhythms, har~ 
monies, ornaments, and colours. He is the moulin h 
paroles of modernism, and also its popularizcr, its 
“ gorgeous ’* virtuoso. With all this, he is a great con< 
noisseur of world-poetry and a prolific translator (he 
translated the whole of Shelley). Bryusov again is 
more of a modeller than a painter in words. His will 
is stronger than his imagination. His enthusiasm, too, 
is intellectual, at times even cerebral. He struggles 
with words and forms in the obstinate and self<on- 
scious manner of a man who is always sure of his 
own metier. Hence his tendency to return to the dis- 
cipUne and the reserve of the classics. But as the 
craftsman in him prevails over the poet as such, we 
find in his verses everything except the “ breath of 
God.** His prose, too, is crisp and dry. There is 
much of a Parnassian eclectic in this conscientious 
Academician of symbolism. 

Deeper and more inward is the work of Vyacheslav 
Iv 4 iiov, Alexander Blok, and Andrei Bicly. 

Ill 

V. Ivanov belongs by his age (b. 1866) to the older 
generation; by the trend of his writings he is, how¬ 
ever, nearer to the best of the yoimger. A learned 
Hellenist, a religious philosopher, ancf a poet in one, 
he looks upon art as a kind of theurgy, and upon sym¬ 
bolism as a creation of new myths in the best rc- 
li^gious sense. There is, however, something bookish 
in him, if not even professorial. His verses arc at 
times overloaded with ornaments and Cburch«Slavonk 
archaisms. Yet he is a man of great talent who is 
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striving to embody in new poetic forms a new vision 
of life. He also wrote essays and translated from the 
Greek. 

Andrei Biely (b. 1880) seems to be divided, like 
Mcrczhkdvsky, between religious philosophy and art. 
Only Biely is a creative temperament and a visionary 
through and through. Apart from being a poet, a 
novelist, and a writer of essays, he is an authority on 
Russian prosody and on verbal technique in general. 
Yet in all these things he gives the impression of a 
brilliant and restless experimenter. Influenced by 
Vladimir Solovydv (and later by Rudolf Steiner), he 
is continuously struggling towards something of his 
own: and whenever he is superficial at all, he is 
superficial from profundity. He also possesses a 
sense of humour strong enough to save him from that 
solemn seriousness which is often more unbearable 
even than superficiality. His poetry may not be first- 
rate, but it is full of new technical devices. So is his 
prose, which is in essence the rhythmical prose of 
G6gol, only modernized and experimented upon quite 
consciously, too consciously, in fact. His best novel is his 
Silver Dove, a great achievement in conception and 
treatment. His later works, Petersburg, Moscow, etc., 
arc too involved to be palatable without reservations. 
They are also permeated bv the cardinal Russian 
dilemmas, such as Europe and Russia, or East and West. 

Greater than any of nis contemporaries is Alexander 
Blok (1880-1921). He is one of the best poets in the 
whole of modern European literature. His early 
Verses About the Lady Fair (1905) is a book of 
mystical and symbolic love poems addressed to his 
own transcendental vision of the Eternal Feminine. 
This vision is easily traceable to Solovydv’s influence, 
yet Blok expresses it in personal strains which arc 
curiously vague and ethereal in their romantic 
idealism. Yet gradually a change came over him. 
He lost his inner vision. The emptiness which ensued 
could not be filled up by anything, not even by his 
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profound love of Russia. His symbols and his lan¬ 
guage became more concrete, but so did his disgust 
with life. We sec this most of all in the poems he 
wrote between 1909 and 1916. His allegorical plays, 
too (A Puppet Show, The Unknown Ladyy etc.), show 
a hopeless demair which is trying to laugh at itself 
and cannot. They arc full of ominous forebodings. 
During the revolution he joined the Bolsheviks. In his 
first enthusiasm over the promised new earth, he 
wrote his strongest symbolic-realistic poem, The 
Twelve; but this last hope of his was also destroyed 
before long. He died during the worst years of the 
new regime. 

Blok’s poetry is above praise. There is in it less 
conscious craft and more indisputable genius than in 
the verses of other symbolists. Some of his poems 
seem to have been written in a magic trance. And 
the effect is magical. 

IV 

In contrast with the obscurity of the symbolists, 
Michael Kuzmin (b, 1875) preached and practised the 
“ beautiful lucidity,” which he embodied in his own 
chiselled verses. A reaction against symbolism was 
undertaken in the more sober Petersburg, also b^ the 
“ Akmcists,” whose leader was Nikolai Gumilyov (b. 
1886, and shot by the Bolsheviks in 1921). A pupil of 
Bryusov and of Gautier, he expressed in his poems all 
that spirit of courage and of exotic adventure which 
was so typical of his own life. The Akmcists were 

S ouped round the monthly ApoU 6 n, Another signi- 
antpoct of this group is Anna Akhmatova (b. 1889). 
Her lyrical miniatures arc both extremely intimate and 
dctrcmcly reserved. They arc discreet and yet palpi¬ 
tating bits of a confession with the accent of a deli¬ 
cately shy woman. No man could have written them. 
And this is perhaps the best compliment that can be 
paid to a woman’s verses. 

Leaving out many names of both schools (Goto- 
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d^tsky, Voldshin, Khodasy^vitch, Mandelshtam, the 
severe and ascetic Baltrushaitis, the peasant poet, 
Kliiycv, etc.), we come to the group of Futurists. The 
word “ futurism ” was first made popular in Russia by 
the versatile Igor Severyanin—an illegitimate child of 
Balmont’s Muse and of Gogol’s swaggering Khlcstakov, 
who pretends to dine “ only with ministers and ambas¬ 
sadors.” He called himself ego-futurist, although his 
poetry has nothing in common either with Marinetti, 
or with the Russian futurism proper. The latter has 
one of its main roots in the ‘‘ dadaistic ” experiments 
undertaken by Velimir Khlebnikov (1885-1922), whose 
quest went so far back that it reached the primary 
elements of the language. On the basis of these 
elements he tried to build up new words, new tech¬ 
nical tricks, and possibilities. These experiments were 
then used by his followers in various directions. 
Mayakovsky combined them even with Bolshevist 
propaganda. But this brings us already to the period 
of revolution. 


CHAPTER XIV 

THE REVOLUTION AND AFTER 
I 

Since the revolution of 1917 Russian literature has 
been split up into that of the Stnigr^s and that of 
Soviet Russia. Among the former are : Merezhkovsky, 
Z. Hippius, Balmont, Bunin, Kuprin, Remizov, and 
many others. The revolution itself created at first in 
several poets an almost Messianic enthusiasm, particu¬ 
larly in Blok and in Bicly. The hopes of seeing not a 
renewed Russia only, but a renewed and worthier 
humanity ran high. The logic of facts was, however, 
also this time cruelly different from that of the poets. 
Yet it is surprising that during the first revolutionary 
years there was a considerable poetic output. The most 
prominent group was that of the futurists. Their 
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official leader, Vladimir Mayakdvskv (b. 1892), is a 
bold experimenter in matters of teennique and lan¬ 
guage. Unfortunately, he has not much content of 
his own, and, moreover, he cannot sing; instead of 
singing he only shouts at the top of his voice; and 
the less he has to say the louder he shouts. He seems 
to have been predestined to become the poetic “ loud¬ 
speaker” of the Bolshevist cause—a function which 
may not be attractive to the Muses, but which cer¬ 
tainly develops the voice, even if making it at times 
rather hoarse. The most talented Russian futurist, 
Khlebnikov, was concerned only with poetry and died 
in destitution in 1922; but this, too, was perhaps rc- 

g uired by the logic of facts. Others (As^yev, V. 

amensky, etc.) arc grouped round their monthly 
organ Lef, whose editor is Mayakdvsky. One of the 
former futurists is also Boris Pasternak. In contrast 
with Mayakdvsky, he has much to say; but his 
manner of saying it is so new and uncommon that 
he is accessible only to the initiated. His best book is 
his first slender volume, My Sister Life (1922). 


II 

While Sologub, V. Ivanov, and the majority of the 
older poets—whether emigres or not—continue to 
write in their former manner, the revolution produced 
a ^oup of “ proletarian ” poets: proletarian by their 
origin and by their themes (Demyin Bicdny, V. 
Kazin, etc.). Their work has, however, failed so far 
to become a new revelation. Besides, one must be a 
cultural dilettante in order to hope that poetry can be 
reduced to the position of the handmaiden of one 
single class—no matter whether this class be high or 
low. More talent and force is in the verses of the 
peasant poet and ** imaginist,’* Sergei Esenin (1895- 
1926), wnosc best poems smell of the true Russian vil- 
hlge. In this he is more immediate and less stylized 
tlian the other peasant bard, the symbolist, Nikolii 
Kldycv. Esenin calls himself the “ last poet of the 
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irillagc.” His mentality is, in fact, pastoral. He 
dreams (in the town caf^s) of fields and flocks, of 
wooden huts, of grazing cows, and laments his bucolic 
“ paradise lost.’* He has preserved, moreover, even 
the naive mythological religiosity of the peasants, 
which he displays in some of his best verses. His 
happiest images and similes arc taken from the 
peasant hyt, me mere reminiscence of which makes 
him naive, melancholy, and childlike. But as soon as 
he loses his naivet^—tor example, in his revolutionary 
and anti-religious poems—he becomes only childish; 
worse, childishly pretentious. The gulf between the 
lost village idyll and the actual town, to which he 
could not adapt himself, was too great. He tried to 
find a refuge in drink and in various excesses. Finally 
he committed suicide. 


Ill 

As far as recent prose is concerned, there is a fairly 
energetic literary activity among the imigris. In 
Soviet Russia, however, fiction was practically dead 
during the first years of the Bolshevist regime. This 
unexpected silence was followed by an ccjually unex¬ 
pected revival—a revival which is now in progress, 
and bears promise of good fruit. Without expressing 
any premature opinion as to its value, we can make a 
few statements with regard to its general character. 

The best younger, post-revolutionary authors of 
Russia can be divided into two groups: into those 
who arc primarily concerned with a new technique 
as such, and those who arc concentrating upon the 
narrative as such. The representatives of me first 

f roup have been strongly influenced by R^mizov and 
►icly. Together with their innovations in verbal tech* 
nioue, in style and in construction they arc often 
ratner naturalistic in the choice of their subject-matter. 
We see this, for instance, in the sensational Bare Year, 
by Boris Pilnyik—a description of starving Russia, 
which should not be recommended to people with 
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weak nerves. Evgeny Zamydtin, Nikolai Nikitin, 
Leonid Le6nov, Vladimir Lidin, Artydm Vcsydly, 
and of the older ones, Michael Prishvin—arc all 
among the prominent experimenters and “ orna- 
ment^ists.'’ Panteleimon Romanov, on the other hand, 
Michael Zdshchenko, Ilya Erenburg, Y, Tynyanov, 
Lydia Seifiillina, Vsevolod Ivanov, and also L Babel, 
prefer the more straightforward narratives. There is, 
however, something which both groups have in com¬ 
mon : a new spirit, a kind of youthful energy and a 
strong will to face the adversities of Fate and Life. 
The only hero who is superfluous in the New Russian 
fiction is the former “ superfluous man ”—that canon¬ 
ized type of the intelligentsia literature. Among the 
recent literary devices, the attempts to do away with 
individual heroes and to replace them by masses arc 
as conspicuous as they are symptomatic. The wish to 
create something new—new in content and form—is 
perhaps often stronger in these writers than their 
actual creative power. Meanwhile, the theatres arc 
flourishing, but the dramatic output is poor. Official 
literary criticism, too, is on a low level, but several 
independent critics (particularly those of the somewhat 
one-sided “ Formal School ”) are doing good work. 

On the whole, the present state of Russia is that of 
transition towards a complete transvaluation of values. 
It looks as if the planetary function of her restless 
^irit were to prevent the world from becoming petri¬ 
fied in dull capitalist civilization with its cinemas, 
its revue stars, its bankers, and boxers. It was largely 
this impulse towards a fuller and worthier life which 
made her create one of the greatest literatures in the 
world; and she will probably find in it sources for her 
further inspiration. It is quite possible that her present 
trials arc only the pangs of a new birth. And a nation 
which has passed through such an Inferno will cer¬ 
tainly have many more things to say than she has 
said already. Her literature has not only a great yes¬ 
terday—it also has a great to-morrow. 
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FRENCH LITERATURE 


CHAPTER I 

THE ORIGINS 

France, in spite of her Frankish name and her Roman 
organisation, was, and is, Gaul. The characteristics of 
the Gallic race, such as they arc said to be, as far back 
as we can trace them, persisted throughout her history 
and arc still evident, in spite of the march of progress 
and the havoc of successive revolutions. 

The French nation was fashioned of various ele¬ 
ments; many alien ingredients went to the making of 
the pudding, but the original Gallic leaven never dis¬ 
appeared. We are told by the Romans that the chief 
characteristics of the Gallic genius were love of warfare 
and activity of mind: their two ruling passions were 
to fight and to talk well. But if the French of to-day 
retain the characteristics of the Gauls, and if the Gauls 
were Celts, we are faced with racial problems which 
are beyond the scope of this book. What concerns us 
is the language and literature of France; and what¬ 
ever the right solution of such problems may be, there 
is no doubt that in French literature, from its earliest 
origins until the present day, there arc two separate 
and to a certain extent conflicting elements which we 
may call the Gallic and the Celtic; or, if this is mis¬ 
leading, X and Y. 
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In studying the French language we are at once 
aware of three dominant factors. 

Firstly, the Latin. The Romans conquered Gaul and 
imported their laws and their language, or rather their 
languages. Classical Latin, with its tincture of Grfck 
scholarship, was taught in the schools, and the people 
caught the vernacular of the merchants and the slaves 
from the soldiery. 

Secondly, the Celtic language or languages. They 
were supplanted and driven into the corners of the 
country, where they slumbered until the sixth century; 
but this does not mean that the Celtic influence was 
eliminated. 

Thirdly, there was the influence of the Barbarians. 
The Barbarians invaded France and overthrew the 
outward structure of Roman civilisation. They dis¬ 
organised and decomposed the Latin language; they 
broke it to pieces, and on its ruins a Romance lan- 
guage grew up—French. The terminations and the 
cases of synthetic Latin were discarded, and the lan¬ 
guage became analytical. The Franks contributed not 
more than about a hundred words to the language, 
for as soon as they conquered the country they began 
to talk Latin, which they learnt from the Church, in 
whose faith they were baptised. A Romance language 
definitely different from Latin, and talked of as such, 
can be first traced in the eighth century in the glo&- 
saites of Heichenau and Cassell and the Oaths of 
Stoiisbattrg (842), and the Sequence of Sainte- 
SluilaUe (about 880). By this time the French lan¬ 
guage was a living thing, which had arisen from the 
needs of the people and corresponded to them. But as 
this new Romance language grew like a plant on the 
ruins of Latin, it split up into a variety of dialects, 
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which fell into two main separate groups—^the langue 
d'oc and the langue d*otl (Provencal and French). 
They were separated, roughly speaking, by a line 
drawn from the mouth of the Gironde to the Alps, 
passing through the following places; Limoges, 
Clermont-Ferrand, and Grenoble. South of this line 
was the region of the langue d'oc, which was, and 
remains, a separate language, and is outside the 
scope of this book. North of the line the language of 
the Roman Gaul split up into various dialects— 
Norman, Burgundian, Picard, and the language of the 
centre, the Duchy of France, French. French became 
the language of the royal domain, of the powerful 
house of Capet, spread with it, and followed its 
fortunes. 


CHAPTER II 
THE MIDDLE AGES 

Chansons de Geste. —^The literature of the Middle 
Ages, which seeded itself in the ruins of Latin, bore 
its first visible fruits in the tenth century. This was 
the epoch of great sagas or epics, which were sung and 
declaimed by jongleurs —the Chansons de Geste, They 
centred round the history and tradition of France, 
and especially round the exploits of Charlemagne and 
his knights. Others, the Romans Bretons, sang King 
Arthur and his knights; and there was a further 
classical cycle, which celebrated the heroes of antiquity. 
Of these narrative epics, one of the Chansons de Geste 
is the most famous and the finest—the Chanson de 
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Rl^land (about 1080). It tells of the last battle 
fought by Charlemagne, “ Charlemagne i la barbe 
flcuric ** (bramble-bearded Charlemagne), and his 
knight Roland in the Pass of Roncevaux, of Roland’s 
betrayal and death. In spite of a certain monotony, 
which is far removed from the large, easy brushwork 
of Homer, or the flaming strokes of Dante, the 
Chanson de Roland is an imposing monument, and 
certain passages, such as Bishop Turpin’s benediction 
to the dying, and the death of Roland, are great, with 
the true epic quality of pathos, simplicity, and 
restraint. They are enhanced by the rough rhythms 
and the almost halting utterance of couplets that seem 
to climb slowly and thus increase the suspense and 
dramatic intensity of the narrative. In the Arthurian 
cycle the most notable work is that of Chretien de 
Troyes, written at the end of the twelfth century. 
He wrote facile verse and lent elegance to the legends 
of King Arthur. Chansons de Geste continued to be 
sung throughout the whole of the eleventh and twelfth 
centuries. 

Jolnville (about 122M318). —In the thirteenth 
century we sec the dawn of history in the work of 
Joinville, a friend of St. Louis, who told the story of 
the Ninth CrUsade in naive and picturesque language. 
Yillehardouin (born between 1150 and 1164; died 
1213) told the story of the Fourth Crusade. He was 
a realist. He wrote choses vues. He recorded with 
simplicity and not without greatness the extraordinary 
ain4 sometimes momentous events that he witnessed. 

Lyrioal and Popular Poetry. —During these 
centuries there was no lyrical poetry, except south of 
the Loire, among the Latins, where the poets were 
caUe4 tr<H 4 badours; but in the north there was at least 
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on€ lyric poet, Thibaud dc Campagnc, and Rutcbcuf, 
a contemporary of St. Louis, a remarkable writer, and 
a master of many styles—lyric, satiric, dramatic, re¬ 
ligious; he was a kind of journalist of the epoch. He 
might have been a great poet, had he lived later when 
the language had become more supple and better 
suited to the needs of literature. In the thirteenth 
century, in contrast to the Chansons de Geste, which 
were aristocratic, the Romans de Renart were 
popular in every sense of the word; they were satirical 
poems dealing with everyday life, delineating human 
types under the names of animals. Each of these 
romans is like an expanded fable of La Fontaine. 

The Fabliaux. —Parallel with these were the 
Fabliaux —anecdotes and stories dealing with bour¬ 
geois life, realistically and in the manner of La Fon¬ 
taine’s Contes, They arc satirical, but sometimes deli¬ 
cate, and if Aucassin et Nicolette (a chanty-fable) 
can be classed among the Fabliaux,, exquisite. They 
are certainly the most delightful and racy productions 
of ancient French literature. 

The Roman de la Rose has been considered the 
most important work of the thirteenth century. It was 
the work of two authors: the first 40,000 lines were 
written by Guillaume de Lorris about 1237; half a 
century later, Jean dc Meung added another 18,000 
lines. The first part was in imitation of Ovid’s Ars 
Amatoria, in the form of an allegorical narrative. Into 
the second part the poet poured out a mass of learning 
and philosophy which is sometimes surprisingly daring 
and in advance of his epoch. Meung has been com¬ 
pared with Rabelais, and for two centuries the poem 
was sufficiently alive to be cither loved or hated. In 
the fourteenth century, history is adorned by Froissart^ 
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a picturesque, uncritical chronicler and the most im¬ 
partial pf war .correspondents; and theology has a 
great name in Gerson, a learned doctor and eloquent 
prcadier, to whom the Imitation of Christ has some¬ 
times been attributed. 

Francois Villon, —^Thc fifteenth century is more 
or less barren, except for the gracious lyrics of Charles 
d’Orieans and Fran9ois Villon (born 1431). Fran9ois 
Villon was a robber, an assassin, a vagabond, and a 
poet. He touched many chords—irony, humour, 
passion, and pathos. He is one of the first and one of 
the rare truly lyrical poets of France. His best-known 
poem is the Ballade des Dames du Temps Jadis, but 
his power, his pathos, and his sincerity find their 
strongest expression, and his plangent notes are most 
poignantly heard, in Vf^pitaphe en forme de Ballade, 
which he made for himself and his companions when 
they were expecting to be hanged. ^ 

Mysteries and Moralities _During the Middle 

the stage came to life. In the tenth century, and 
perhaps earlier, religious subjects were performed in 
the churches; but in the twelfth century a popular 
^rama already existed outside the Church. Small 
^dramas were performed; subjects were taken from 
Scripture or from the lives of the saints. The drama 
on developing throughout the fourteenth and 
fifteenth centuries; immensely long dramatic poems 
Were acted, which took days to perform. These were 
the Mysteries or Miracles* They were a mixture of 
tragedy and comedy, and centred round some event in 
sacred or national history. There was a comic drama 
as well—light comedies called farces, soties, and 
moMitis. The drama of the Middle Ages was alive, 
and native, well suited to the needs of the public, 
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for whom, and to a certain extent by whom, it was 
written. 

Philippe de Commynes (1497-lSll). —Before 
taking leave of the fifteenth century, Philippe de Com- 
myncs must be mentioned. He was Louis XL’s his¬ 
torian, a chamberlain and councillor to three Kings of 
France, a statesman, and an aristocrat. He wrote 
history with the knowledge of a man of the world 
and a politician; he. had a taste for ideas and 
psychology and a sense of the philosophy of history, 
and he wrote with a limpidity surprising for the 
epoch. 


CHAPTER III 

THE RENAISSANCE 

The sixteenth century brought to France a renaissance 
in literature. 

In every European country in which a renaissance 
of letters occurred it was due to the discovery of 
classical literature by the lettered class. This pouring 
of old culture into new bottles sometimes strengthened 
and sometimes weakened the native receptacles; it 
depended upon the wine-skins—that is to say, the 
temperament of the countries into which the new 
spirit was poured. We are first aware of the new 
trend and of an altered outlook in the works of 
Clement Marot (1496 or 1497-1644). In his work 
there is a hitherto unknown quality of wit, as well 
as conscious art and refinement. Saint-Gelais was 
ranked by his contemporaries with Marot, but, except 
for having transplanted the sonnet from Italy, his 
work has little interest for us now. 
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Francois liabelais <1495 (?)-lS 58 )«—^Tho first 
grtat name which confronts us in the Renaissance 
is that of Francois Rabelais. In his two prose 
epics, Gargantm and Pantagruel (1533 and 1535), 
a series of preposterous adventures, shot with 
erudition and the brilliance of a powerful intellect, 
and told with a mastery of the art of narration that 
has never been surpassed, there are flashes of 
philosophy which some critics think have been over¬ 
estimated. His work quakes with a pervading and 
immense humour and a gigantic and ever-present 
exaggeration, both in the manner and in the matter 
of what he writes, and especially in the coarseness of 
the language he uses. He has been called “ the Homer 
of Buffoonery.** He has a genius for piling up syno¬ 
nyms and for creating grotesque names, and he riots 
in picturesque, fantastic words and catalogues, in wild 
panegyrics and paeans of food and drink; but often he 
is serious. The meaning and purpose of his books 
have given rise to endless theory and controversy; but 
whatever was or was not their intention, there is no 
doubt that Rabelais is the supreme and gigantic em¬ 
bodiment of the spirit, the exuberant vitality and 
humour of the Renaissance, and of the riotous reaction 
from the formalism of the Middle Ages, 

Behind a grotesque mask of caricature Rabelais 
concealed a Shakespearean knowledge of human 
nature; and his prose, when he is speaking seriously, 
was not equalled until many years later. 

The P16iade» —In the second half of the six¬ 
teenth century came a renaissance of poetry. It is 
centred in what was called the PUiade. The PUiadc 
went* a group of poets—Ronsard, du Bellay, Pontus dc 
Tyard,^ Baif, Jodcllc, Daurat, and Bcllcau. They aimed 
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THE RENAISSANCE 
at writing in French masterpieces which should rival 
those of classical literature. 

In 1549, du Qcllay published the manifesto of 
the group, the Defense et Illustration de la Langue 
Fran^aise, and Ronsard published his Odes in 1550. 
The Pleiade were a group of aristocrats and scholars. 
They despised the current forms of literature as being 
too pedestrian and easy, too popular. Odi profanum 
vulgus was their watchword, and they acted up to it. 
They introduced new forms: odes modelled on those 
of Horace, sonnets instead of dizains, and tragedy 
and comedy in the place of moralitis and farces. It 
was not their aim to abolish the French language, but 
rather to strengthen and reform it; to borrow what 
they could from Greece and Rome, but to write 
French—a richer French, but not the easy language 
of the vulgar; they considered that the vernacular could 
not provide rich enough material for poetry. A finer 
one was necessary for the goldsmith's work they 
dreamed of, and exotic stones for their poetic jewellery. 
They were in favour of borrowing classical terms so 
long as such borrowings were based on a real know¬ 
ledge of Latin and Greek. They would not, as the 
moderns do, derive a word half from the Greek and 
half from the Latin. 

They boldly coined words imitated from Greek and 
Latin. They advocated the return to a purely French 
vocabulary, as people now advocate the purging of 
English from journalese. The present Poet Laureate* 
would have fitted into their group and endorsed their 
theories. They did not shrink from using expressive 
words culled from all French dialects, and even from 

* 1927. Mr. Bridges. 
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patois, or from using technical words borrowed from 
the arts and crafts, so long as they were picturesque, 
Ronsard declared that if any ancienjt terms which had 
fallen into disuse had left shoots, these shoots should 
be layered and cultivated, so that they might grow once 
more. In a word, their aim was to enrich, prune, and 
strengthen the language, so that, like a carefully 
tended vine, it might produce good grapes. They 
sought everywhere for anything that could enrich the 
soil, and spared no trouble in their vine culture. 

It cannot be said that they succeeded in rivalling 
the masterpieces of Greece and Rome, but they left 
behind them a mass of beautiful poetry. They revo¬ 
lutionised the language, they created modern French, 
and supplied the romantics of the nineteenth century 
with their weapons for their insurrection against the 
tyranny of the eighteenth century. 

Ronsaiid (1524-1585). —Ronsard, the most famous 
member of the Pliiade, left behind him a mass of 
unequal work—a tedious epic and some ponderous 
imitations of Pindarj but certain of his epical frag¬ 
ments attain to greamess; many of his lyrics arc 
exquisite, and his sonnets are faultless. Some of these, 
such as the famous 

Quand vous serez bicn vieille, 

have a proud and noble elegance, like the shimmer of 
Vandyk’s satins or an air of Mozart’s. They are close- 
woven and without a dropped stitch. Sometimes, too, 
they havo 411 attic grace: 

I %k iParque t’a tufc et cendre tu reposes. 
,<l&|mrimcs his lines have a gleaming decision: 

Jc tc saluc, hcurcusc et profitable mort. 
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Du Bcllay’s sonnets have the same decisive crafts¬ 
manship; they arc among the finest in the French 
language, and his lyric Les Vanneurs has a grace and 
a simple delicacy that is not to be found outside the 
French language; there is nothing in any literature 
which is at the same time so light and so poetically 
suggestive. It is rivalled by Belleau*s AvriL Besides 
the members of the PUiade there was, at the same 
time, a whole nest of singing birds, and among them 
Louise Labe, the greatest poetess of the sixteenth 
century, and perhaps the greatest French poetess- Her 
passionate sonnets remind us of Shakespeare’s and 
the lyrics of Catullus. 

In the second half of the sixteenth century the most 
notable of the writers of prose were translators, such 
as Amyot, who translated Plutarch, writers on re¬ 
ligion, such as Calvin, politicians like La Boctie, 
and writers of memoirs, such as Brantome. But the 
greatest among the prose writers of this period is 
Montaigne, one of the two or three greatest of all 
writers of French prose. 

Montaigne (1638-1692). —Montaigne’s first two 
books of essays appeared in 1580. 

Whether Montaigne coined the word “ essay ” or 
not, it is certain that he created the thing. He is the 
most desultory and personal of writers. His ever¬ 
present common sense is tempered by wit and irra¬ 
diated by imagination. He tells us an enormous 
amount about himself and his private affairs. 

“ Le monde regarde toujours vis ^ vis; moi jc rcplic 
ma veue au dedans, Jc la plantc, jc m’amusc li. 
Chacun regarde devant soi, moi jc regarde dedans 
moi; je n’ay affaire qu’i moi, je me considerc sans 
cesse, jc me controllc, je me gouste.” 
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Hie most companionable of writers, Montaigne has 
always attracted the overweening a£Fection of many 
readers, in the same way as Charles Lamb and R. L. 
Stevenson, and for the same reason he has been under¬ 
rated by such readers who are impatient with what 
they consider “ all that sentimental fuss/* 

Montaigne provides food for all shades of thought 
and for all moods. He is at times a stoic, at times 
an epicurean, often sceptical, and always wise. His 
scepticism was not that of a savage satirist or a 
tortured thinker; it is that of an onlooker who has 
sown his wild oats freely in his youth, and who, from 
the seclusion of his library, looks back and down at 
life with an ironical understanding and without sur¬ 
prise. His style is not only discursive, but in the 
highest degree allusive. He quotes the classics on 
almost every page. The tides of his essays seldom give 
you a clue to their true subject; but his discursiveness 
enabled him to avoid the great pitfall of Renaissance 
writers, the long-winded sentence. This brings us to a 
matter of capital importance—his style. It has been 
said that Montaigne was neither a great artist nor a 
great philosopher. "" He was not great at all,’* Mr. 
Lytton Strachey says in his excellent outline of French 
literature. If by “ great ” we mean profound or “ tre¬ 
mendously introspective,” this is, no doubt, true. 
Montaigne was neidicr a Swift, a Rousseau, a Pascal, 
nor a Dostoyevsky; but there is a greatness in things 
light as well as in things heavy. It needs a great cook 
to make a perfect omelet. Pascal sums the matter up 
better chan anyone else: 

que Montaigne a dc bon ne peut Stre acquis 
tpt ftfifficilcment. Ce qu'il a dc mauvais (j'entends 
iiors les mmtirs) edt peut £tre corrig^ en un moment;, 
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si on I’cflt averti qu’il faisoit trop d’histoircs, et qu’il 
parloit trop dc soi.” 

Montaigne’s style had a far-reaching and continuous 
interest. He was never discredited. Throughout 
periods of reform and counter-reform his prose re¬ 
mained a well of pure French, French as she was and 
is spoken by the cultivated, not by the pedants or the 
journalists. In all countries and in all languages 
writers who can succeed in writing their language as 
it is spoken, purely and without slovenliness, racily 
and yet with elegance, arc rare. 

Montaigne could be eloquent as well as colloquial, 
and his prose, always as natural and as easy as the 
melodics of Rossini, was sometimes strong and serious. 
He is one of those writers of the past whom we call 
** modern.” When we read in Cicero’s letters of the 
oppressive presence of Julius Caesar at a dinner-party, 
or in Pliny’s letters how often a sentence in a letter 
creates a false impression which a word of conversa¬ 
tion (were the correspondents to meet) would put 
right, we say: “How modern!” What we mean is: 
“How human!” When Montaigne writes of his 
friend, “ Si on me presse dc dire pourquoy jc I’aymois, 
jc sens que ccla ne peut s’exprimer, qu’en repondant: 
parcc que e’estoit lui, parce que e’estoit moy,” we 
say: “ How modern!” We really mean that there is 
no ancient or modern about the matter; it is human 
and beautiful. 
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CHAPTER IV 

THE SEVENTEENTH CENTURY 

During the first half of the seventeenth century, litera¬ 
ture remained in the same rut in which the writers of 
the sixteenth century had left it. There are more poets 
who might have belonged to the Pleiade: Agrippa 
d’Aubign^, Thcophilc Viaud, Cyrano dc Bergerac, the 
fantastic precursor of Moliere, the anacreontic St, 
Amand, and Desportes, who translated and improved 
on the work of the poets of the sixteenth century; 
witness his sonnet on Icarus, translated from the 
Italian of Sannasaro. 

R^gnier (1873-1613). — At the close of the 
century we have a great satirist, R^gnicr, a disciple 
of Horace and Juvenal. Bold and sometimes crude, he 
won the approval of Boilcau and Malherbe, although 
he upheld the tradition of Ronsard. His satires sur¬ 
passed all that had hitherto been written. He was 
a strong writer, rhetorical, cpigrammatical, and 
humorous; a biting caricaturist. In criticising Mal¬ 
herbe’s reforms, he wrote: 

Froids I I’imagincr; car s’ils font quclquc chose 
eVst proscr dc la rime ct rimer de la prose, 

which recalls Byron’s 

And both by precept and example shows 
That prose is verse and verse is merely prose. 

Th6 Pl*6cleux. —We then come to the PrScieux, 
the enphuists of the day, jn search of conceits and the 
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unexpected, and the BuHesques, revelling in buf¬ 
foonery, parody, and the absurd. Voiturc was a repre¬ 
sentative of the former, Scarron of the latter. But out 
of this chaos of conceit and extravagance arose reason, 
clarity, and order. “ Enfin Malherbe vint.” Malherbe 
came and brought about a strong reaction. 

Malherbe (1555-1628) had few disciples and no 
partisans during his lifetime, but nevertheless his 
posthumous influence was great, and his example was 
followed forty years later. The bulk of his work is 
slender; he is known chiefly by his elegy (or rather 
by one line in it) to Du P^ricr on the loss of his 
daughter; but he represents a reaction that wc come 
across again and again in the course of French litera¬ 
ture—the counter-revolution of order, taste, and per¬ 
spicuity against the riot of licence, extravagance, ob¬ 
scurity, and absurdity, the revolt of the Latin element 
against the extravagances of the Celtic strain. He has 
always been underrated in England. His style is 
purity itself, and sometimes he achieves a high, rare 
melody; for instance, in lines like 

La moisson de nos champs lassera la faucille 

Et les fruits passcront la promesse dcs fleurs. 

Here you have French verse at its purest and inimit¬ 
able best. 

The Drama* —During the sixteenth century drama¬ 
tists had either followed the traditions of the miracles 
and the histories, or produced imitations of Seneca 
and Euripides, like the work of Jodellc and of Robert 
Gamier. During the first half of the seventeenth cen¬ 
tury the same double tradition was maintained— 
popular drama in the work of Hardy and Mairet 
made unsuccessful attempts to restore tragedy. 
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In 16361 Pierre Corneille^ after a few hesitating 
dibrts, created French tragedy; but he belongs to the 
latter part of the century. 

The Salons. —Malherbe’s influence, although not 
directly visible on his contemporaries, was apparent in 
the literary salons, of which the most famous was that 
of the Hotel dc Rambouillet, in which every conceiv¬ 
able matter of taste and literature was discussed, and 
in the enterprise, due to the protection of Richelieu, of 
the French Academy and its dictionary. The first half 
of the seventeenth century was fruitful in prose writers 
of importance. St. Francois de Sales published his Vie 
Devote in 1608. This great fisher of souls combined 
rigid moral principle with a radiant warmth of sym¬ 
pathetic expression. Guez dc Balzac lent harmony to 
letters in his Socrate Chritien; Vaugelas drew up a 
code of “ French as she should be spoken,” and took 
part in the enterprise of the Academic. Descartes, the 
philosopher, we will consider later. 

The Grand Sitole.— With the second half of the 
seventeenth century came the Golden Age of French 
literature, and with it a host of great writers both in 
verse and in prose. 

Corneille ( 1606 - 1684 ).—In 1636, Corneille’s Cid 
was produced. Before 1650 he had written all his best 
work. In writing the Cid, Corneille did more than 
create French tragedy; he created French drama; that 
is to say^ he laid the foundations of the whole of 
FretjA drama. After some tentative essays in tlic 
fdoKMlI of fantasy, imbroglio, and buffoonery, he not 
Mjly w French tragedy, but also a serious form 
idmedy^ In so doing he laid the foundations of the 
of ordinary life, and clearly stated the theory 
of such a but in practice he turned from the 
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lives and affairs of ordinary men to those of exalted 
historical or legendary personages. 

The main characteristic of Corneille*s work is truth. 
It is true to life. He chose historical subjects, and the 
stories of kings and heroes, because historical subjects 
arc true. Truth is stranger than fiction, and all that 
appears to be improbable in the true story is accept¬ 
able when we know it is historical. What is not his¬ 
torical, says Aristotle, docs not immediately appear to 
be possible; on the other hand, historical events arc 
obviously possible, otherwise they would not have 
happened. 

That is the chief reason why Corneille chose his¬ 
torical or legendary subjects; and even when he chose 
legendary subjects he eliminated the fabulous elements 
as far as possible and rationalised the legend. There 
were other reasons, no doubt. The public of his day 
preferred to hear about the doings of kings and heroes 
than about those of the bourgeois. Thirdly, the choice 
of exalted and powerful characters—kings and heroes 
who could act as they pleased, enabled him to study 
human passions at their intenscst—emancipated, that 
is to say, from the shackles and limitations of legality 
or policy, or from the blight of obscurity. If you want 
to study a poet, it is more interesting to study a 
Byron or a Shelley than a Chatterton. If you want to 
study an ambitious man, Napoleon is a more inter¬ 
esting subject than an ambitious man who has been 
prevented by circumstances from being anything more 
important than a lance-corporal or a scrivener’s clerk. 
Thus it is that the essence of Corneille’s drama is the 
conflict of the human will with the passions, and the 
triumph of the human will; hence Corneille is the 
great preacher of energy and the apostle of duty. His 
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psychology is the same as rfjat which we find formu¬ 
lated in the philosophy of Descartes. 

Desoartes (1896-1690)— Descartes’ philosophical 
ideas are outside the scope of this book, but his ideas 
were expressed in Ciceronian prose in work such as 
the Discours sur la Mithode, the Meditation, and the 
Traiti des Passions, 

The Traiti des Passions proclaims the theory of 
will. Will, Descartes tells us, is so free that it can 
never be restrained, and that even the •most feeble 
souls can acquire an absolute control over their 
(^♦passions, should they take the trouble to discipline 
and to direct them. The last sentence contains the 
\ whole of Corneille’s psychology. 

In Corneille’s plays, plot for plot’s sake, intrigue 
and surprise, and the tricks of melodrama, are not to 
be found. His plots are cither the result of, or a sup 
port or an excuse for, his psychological machinery. 

It has been said that Corneille’s work was cramped 
and to a certain degree thwarted by the dramatic 
conventions of his time, and by the convention of the 
unities; that, had he been an Englishman, his genius 
would have found a wider scope and a greater case in 
the freer atmosphere of the English stage. We may 
doubt whether this is true. About the unities of time, 
place, and action he agreed with the public, in holding 
diat they were reasonable and lent probability to the 
drama. Corneille aimed at a minimum of variation 
in thc/duration of time, and in place, because the less 
the yjliiation, the greater the illusion of probability. 

minima arc relative and not absolute, and 
^p^nd on the nature of the subject. When a subject 
ik in itself concentrated, unity and a maximum of 
prdibaifility ensue; given Corneille’s power of eoncen- 
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tratioti and love of probability, it is doubtful whether 
he would have applied to the subject of Othello in 
English a different method than that which he used 
for the Cid or Polyeucte, He observed the unities, not 
because they were the fashion of his epoch, but be¬ 
cause they were the natural framework, or rather 
what he conceived to be true and dramatic. In fact, 
he did what Ibsen did in plays such as Ghosts and 
Hedda Gabler; he achieved the maximum of unity 
and probability by means of minimum variation of 
time and place. He did this, not only because he was 
born in the reign of Louis XIV., but because he was a 
dramatist of a peculiar kind. He chose history, and 
especially Roman history, because what interested him 
most was politics and the problems arising out of 
them. In this he resembles Goethe and Bernard 
Shaw, For in his dramas that deal with Roman 
history Corneille painted the political life of his period 
as surely as Goethe did in his Tasso and Egmont, and 
as Bernard Shaw in John Bull's Other Island, He has 
been decried in comparison with Racine for a want of 
subtlety, for being unable to render the shades of the 
soul, for not being sensitive. 

But Corneille painted his contemporaries, not only 
as he saw them, but as others saw them. The men of 
his time were men of action, forceful, and full of 
will; the women were intellectual rather than senti¬ 
mental. The whole of the moral machinery behind 
Corneille’s work can be summed up in the word 
will/* the workings of wilL His most famous plays 
arc: Le Cid, Horace, Polyeucte, Cinna, Nicomhd^ 
Psychi [in collaboration with Molierc], and a comedy, 
Menteur, He wrote many others {Rodogune, Sopho^ 
nisbe, Tite et BMniee, H^raelius, and CEdipe), In all 
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ttie$e tragedies the chief protagonists arc faced with a 
problem or situation which establishes a ring for con- 
tsests between the will and the passions. “ Duty, duty 
must be done,” is the moral of these plays. Corneille’s 
finest sayings and most famous lines are affirmations 
of the supreme sovereignty of the will. His heroines 
have as much energy and determination as those of 
Bernard Shaw, and his heroes as much drive as the 
man of action whom Goethe paints; but as a dramatist 
he has the qualities that Goethe lacked, a sense of 
the stage, and anmher which Bernard Shaw lacks; he 
was a poet, and a great poet. His poetical style is 
hammered in steel. His dialogue is sometimes dis¬ 
tributed in long tirades, eloquent, closely reasoned, 
and tight in utterance, that roll on like a tide, gather¬ 
ing volume and force and break with a crash; and 
sometimes it is broken up into a sharp rapicr-play of 
short questions and answers, in which suddenly, in a 
few words, he will strike a deep final chord. “ D’oh 
vient cette froidcur?” asks Polyeucte with die zeal of 
a newly converted Christian to an older convert. 

Dieu meme a craint la mort,” is the answer. 

His verse has a clanging sonority and a culminat¬ 
ing power of climax that no French poet except Victor 
Hugo has ever equalled, and that Victor Hugo him¬ 
self has never surpassed. He is the sublimest of French 
poets, and he never, like Victor Hugo, passes suddenly 
from the sublime to the ridiculous. 

There is nothing plastic in his verse, nothing sensi¬ 
tive or picturesque, and it has little colour- But he has 
a ^treagth and intellectual splendour which come from 
coattcci^tration of thought, a mastery of concise cx- 
pressimi, and a logical conduct of discourse. 

Beside tim there is an indefinable greatness about 
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his work at its best which calls to mind what Moli^rc 
said about him: 

My friend Corneille has a familiar who now and 
then whispers in his car the finest verses in the world, 
but sometimes the familiar deserts him, and then he 
writes no better than anyone else.” Unfortunately the 
familiar deserted him in the latter part of his life, and 
during the fourth period of his career, from 1659, the 
date of CEdipe, to 1674 (Sur 6 na\ his works, save for 
occasional passages of greatness and beauty, are almost 
wholly tedious. 

Raolne (1639-1699)* —Corneille’s greatest rival, 
Jean Racine, was born thirty years later at la Fcrt^ 
Milon. The son of a bourgeois, he received a part of 
his education at Port Royal. His first two plays were 
acted in 1664 and 1665. In 1667 his Andromaque 
obtained a success as startling and epoch-making as 
that of Le Cid, It was followed by the production of 
six masterpieces: Britannicu^, BSrSnice, Mithridate, 
Iphig^nie, Bajazet, and Phbdre (1677). His work made 
him enemies, and he was the victim of intrigues. His 
plays were attacked, and an organised opposition was 
made against his Bhedre, which was hissed. Racine 
left the stage in disgust. He married, was appointed 
historiographer to the King, and became fervently 
devout. Later, in 1689, he broke his silence at the 
request of Madame de Maintenon and wrote Esther 
and Athalie (his masterpiece) for the demoiselles of 
Saint-Cyr. Esther was produced with great magnifi¬ 
cence (1689); Athalie was acted privately, without 
costume, in 1691, and was not seen on the stage until 
the Rigence, With the exception of a few religious 
canticles and some stinging epigrams, Racine wrote 
nothing else. 
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Racitie's reputation during his own lifetime, and 
repeatedly since, has suffered vicissitudes. He was 
from the first tightly bound to the wheel of fame; but 
the wheel has sometimes been in the sunlight and 
sometimes in the shade. Madame de S^vign^, although 
she never said “ Racine passcra comme Ic caf^,” pre¬ 
ferred Corneille. To many of his contemporaries it 
seemed as great a sacrilege to compare Racine with 
Corneille as it did to Colonel Newcomc to compare 
Tennyson with Byron. There is something to be said 
for this point of view, or at least it is one that is not 
exclusively the sign and property of laudatores temporis 
mti. It recurs. It is sometimes endorsed by a future 
generation. In die eyes of his contemporaries, Pope 
may have ousted Drydcn; later generations thought 
Drydcn the finer poet. Tennyson ousted Byron, but 
later generations may agree with all Europe in think¬ 
ing Byron incomparably the greater power of the 
two, Racine is never sublime like Corneille; and that 
is what Madame dc Sevigni meant. Exquisite and 
incomparable poet as Racine is, it is possible that 
French literature would lack something on the whole 
more irreplaceable (if you review the whole extent of 
French literature) if shorn of the legacy of Corneille 
than of that of Racine. For French literature has 
work as exquisite in the Fables of La Fontaine and 
as psychologically delicate in the plays of Musset, but 
there is no substitute for Corneille’s sublimity, and 
nothing that so forcibly represents and expresses the 
esischtially tough, strong fibre, the will-power, and 
active intellectual force, which is so important a factor 
ki die French temp^ament and in French history. 

Racine is the vomfksmctkt of Corneille* His plays 
deal with the conflicts and contests between passion 
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and duty, and show the conquest of the will by the 
passions, and not, as do the plays of Corneille, the 
<x>nqucst of the passions by the will. Racine paints 
man as the victim of passion, and shows us the ter¬ 
rible disasters that ensue from this fact. He chooses 
more especially (although not always) the passion of 
Love; and the moral of his love dramas is : 

The love of God, which leads to realms above 

Is contre-carred by the god of Love. 

He agrees with Cervantes that in this contest man 
has no chance against the passions except in flight. 
Like Corneille, he observes the unities and chooses 
classical subjects, and like Corneille he seeks and 
achieves truth; but there is this difference: Racine 
extracts from his classical themes truths that are 
common to humanity in all times; he shows us human 
nature, not in the vice of extraordinary circumstance, 
not emancipated from common law and on a higher 
heroic scale, but the opposite: he shows us that 
human nature is the same everywhere, whatever 
the circumstances; he sets before us situations which 
are familiar to us all. A woman who is abandoned 
and who causes her lover to be murdered by a rival 
(the plot of Andromaqtie). A woman who is aban¬ 
doned and who revenges herself on her rival and her 
lover {Bajazet). A man who from civic duty fore¬ 
goes marrying the woman he loves (BMnice), A step¬ 
mother in love with her stepson and persecuting him 
because he cannot return her love (Ph^dre), Racine 
is one of the few modern dramatists who w^as suc¬ 
cessful in using the machinery of the Greeks and in 
filling the antiquated vessels with the wine of living 
drama. Hc^fipok his plots from Eucipidcs or other 
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classic writers, and filled the antique framework with 
pictures of human nature as he imagined it and of 
life as he had observed it. He had the imagination of 
a great poet, and the intuition of a profound psycholo¬ 
gist, to whom the secrets of the souls of men and 
women arc known. Thus it is that his drama dealing 
with men and women who were his contemporaries, 
in spite of their classical names, still burns with un¬ 
diminished fires of passion and truth. Racine’s repu¬ 
tation as a poet and dramatist has suffered vicissi¬ 
tudes in foreign countries as well as in France. It was 
the fashion thirty years ago in England to say that the 
French formal tragedy was a stilted vehicle that dealt 
only with types; but I postulate that French verse is 
an instrument of a character and nature peculiar to 
itself, capable, when played by a master, of yielding 
incomparable music. English critics may say what they 
please, but readers of all countries who know French 
well enough to appreciate the finer shades of the 
language arc agreed on this point. The present genera¬ 
tion of French students in England are fully conscious 
of this, and there has been no finer appreciation of 
Racine than that of Mr. Lytton Strachey. 

This brings us to what in Racine is the principal 
s^dmulus of appreciation—his diction. It suits the 
subjects; it is simple, natural, precise, and full of 
feeling. Rasant la prose,” as Saintc-Bcuve said. 

Beau comme la prose,” as someone else said. But, 
unlike that of Corneille, it is finely shaded. The most 
C^uilite, the most delicately sensitive of all poetic 
as full of rippling shadows and almost im- 
|5erccptiblc changes of intonation and stress as Milton’s 
blank verse, and as noble. His great “ mots ” and 
” lines ” liave the familiarity of everyday conversation. 
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As for the nobility of his style, you can take any lines 
at random. 

J’ai voulu devant vous exposant mes remords, 

Par un chemin plus lent dcscendre chez les morts. 

But he can do more than be noble; he is subtle in his 
effects; he can set musical suggestions vibrating in the 
soul. For instance: 

Je demeuray long temps errant dans Cesaree, 

Lieux charmans, oii mon coeur vous avoit adoree. 

Or tell the whole tragedy in one echoing line. For 
instance: 

Mais la mort fuit encor sa grande ame trompee. 

The verse of Racine to a Frenchman’s cars is as full 
of subtle beauties as that of Milton’s to an English¬ 
man’s. Small wonder that they called him “ Lc divin 
Racine.” 

Moll^re (1622-1678). —Molierc, the son of Jean 
Poquelin, a tapissier valet de chamhre, is the name 
among all French writers which is best known to the 
world at large. He is the most French of all French 
writers, more French even than La Fontaine, for La 
Fontaine was too lyrical to be completely representa¬ 
tive. His private life was thorny and full of trouble; 
he was a strolling player, and both his public and his 
private circumstances were hard. He is a writer of 
comedy whose appeal is universal, and one of the 
greatest comic writers that the world has ever seen. 
His style is sometimes careless and full of faults, due 
to rapidity of composition. But in spite of all that can 
be said against him, and with all possible reservations, 
Molierc was not only a supremely successful play¬ 
wright, but an admirable writer. His style was made 
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for the footlights. It gets across them and goes straight 
to the heart of an average audience. His verse and his 
prose were meant to be spoken and not to be read, 
and when they arc well spoken they arc as effective 
to<Iay as when they were first written. 

Moli^re painted life as he saw it, objectively; his 
characters arc true to life, but his object, which should 
be that of all writers of comedy, was to make them 
funny as well as true, to put his finger on the ludicrous 
side of men and affairs, and to laugh at them in such 
a way that his audience and readers should catch and 
share his mirth. Moli^re not only laughs at the foibles 
and follies which he makes so ludicrous; he lashes 
them as well. Ridendo castigat mores. His laughter is 
real laughter. He sees plainly the disasters into which 
men afc led by their follies, but, while he laughs and 
chastises, he never grins and never sneers. He is comic, 
not because he says witty things; he is not witty like 
Beaumarchais or Congreve; but he is comic because 
he is able to put his finger on the ludicrous spot of a 
situation and to let it do its own work. The comic 
situation, aspect, or climax is a spring which he 
touches, and'which sets the public laughing. This is 
not done by any stage trickery or skilful sword-play of 
words, but by the comic instinct with which he will 
suddenly reveal a character in a word. 

All great comic writers can be divided into two 
classes: those who, like Aristophanes, throw light on 
the comic side of a situation with the beam of genius; 
for instan(;e, Aristophanes, when the corpse, being 
Ijold 1^ price of his fare across the Styx, said that he 
Sooner be alive; or when he talks of Plutus, 
b&nd god of riches, and a character asks: “ Is he 
^#cally blind?*" Gilbert and Shaw have this gift/ 
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The second class are the wits—Congreve, Beau¬ 
marchais, Dumas’ fils, and Wilde—who enchant the 
intelligence by the dexterity and unexpected felicity of 
their expression. Moliere is one of the greatest of the 
first class. 

In his finest comedies—in Tartuffe, Le Misanthrope, 
Don Juan, Le Malade Imaginaire —one is conscious 
that he was deeply aware of the sore spots in the 
human soul; he lets you realise this, but at the same 
time he never allows you to stop laughing at the 
ludicrous aspect, which he presents with such vigour, 
and at which he laughs with so natural a gaiety that 
you are bound to join in. 

Moliere’s appeal is universal. Le Bourgeois GentiU 
homme is still the play which draws the largest 
audience at the Theatre Fran^ais on a holiday. Plays 
like this and L'Avare can be understood by children, 
and they are never better acted than by schoolboys. 

It has been said that he draws types and not indi¬ 
viduals. His Harpagnon is a type, but then every real 
miser is a type; otherwise his characters, magnified as 
they are by his comic lens, are never distorted, and 
his Prccicuscs, his Mascarilie, his Scapin, are as living 
and as real as Falstaff and Sam Weller. 

His Alceste in Le Misanthrope is a typical indi¬ 
vidual, just as Celimcne, the coquette, is the type of 
all coquettes; but she is as living as Beatrice. 

In Molicre’s work we find all the French qualities 
that are French, and nothing but French, at their 
maximum. That is why, perhaps, the fame of MoUcrc 
has never suffered a real eclipse in France, 

Bolleau ( 1638 - 1711 ) .—^The high priest of letters 
and the arbiter of taste in the seventeenth century was 
Boiieau. He was sensible and witty, wrote elegant verse 
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with ease^ and sharp and amusing satire. He was a 
disciple of Horace. Although not a great poet, he is 
an admirable critic, and he achieved the most valuable 
and difficult task a critic can accomplish by discerning 
the merits of his contemporaries. He was also an 
impeccable artist. He wrote French verse sometimes 
as well as Pope wrote English, but he lacked the flame 
and the impulse of inspiration that make Pope more 
than a critic and a satirist. He is seen at his best in 
lines such as these: 

Seulcment au printemps, quand Flore dans Ics plaincs 
Faisait tairc dcs vents les bruyantes haleincs, 

Quatre boeufs atteles, d’un pas tranquillc ct lent, 
Promenaient dans Paris le monarque indolent. 

La Fontaine (1621-1695) •—The greatest French 
poet of the seventeenth century is La Fontaine, one of 
the rarest poets of all time. His knowledge of human 
nature was as profound as his appreciation of Nature 
was sensitive. He is sometimes deep and sometimes 
gay, and at times exquisitely melancholy and elegiac. 
He is always a supreme artist in words, and he handles 
the French language with an easy mastery, a perfect 
knowledge of its racy possibilities and native savour, 
its musical modes, in a way which no Frenchman did 
until the advent of Victor Hugo. 

In the guise of animals, in his little fables, he 
describes the whole life of the Grand Sihcle, and 
especially the life of the Court; but not only the life 
of the Court. His work, even more than that of 
Balzac, deserves the name of the Comidie humaine, 
*Hc is a realist. He looks on at life without illusions, 
^apd finds it a ^ny spectacle, but he makes the best of 
it. Common sense, charity, and tolerance arc the only 
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lubricants for such creaking, clumsy machinery; but 
they will carry one a long way. The world he paints 
for us is more cruel than that which Mowgli found in 
the jungle and outside it. The icy flippancy of his 
Fourmi is more pitiless than the coils of Kipling’s 
Kaa; but there arc redeeming features. The world is 
very beautiful, and no one ever recorded the lovely 
sights of Nature more faithfully or more delicately. 
La Fontaine found nothing in life but un vain bruit 
et ramour, but then Vamour went a long way. La 
Fontaine was called by his contemporaries “ The 
Inimitable”; and inimitable he has remained. The 
judgment has never been reversed. His style is as 
delicate and as economical as the work of Corot’s 
brush, his wit as unobtrusive and as delicate as a 
thread of gossamer on a September morning. But his 
style is racy as well as delicate; it is lucid, sohd, and 
sensible, and has a savour of the soil, the fields, the 
farm-house, the vines, and the eider-press. Two lines 
arc enough to show his exquisite and incomparable 
art; 

Dans le cristal d’une fontaine 
Un cerf se mirant autrefois, . . . 

Or to convince oneself of his vivid grasp of the out¬ 
ward aspect of things, one has only to read his fable, 
Le Cache et la Mouche, which begins: 

Dans un chemin montant, sablonneux, malaise. 

Et de tous Ics cotes au solcil expose, 

Six forts chevaux traient un cochc. 

La Rochefoucauld (1613-1680). —In the second 
part of the seventeenth century the prose writers arc 
legion. A few of them are great. There is La Roche- 
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foucauld, who in a small book of short maxims con* 
ccBtrated the observation of a lifetime. His thought is 
often profound, and his sentences have the sharpness 
and brilliance of diamonds. Bitter as they appear, and 
although he may perhaps overstate “ l*infinita vanita 
del tutto,’* nobody who is over forty will read La 
Rochefoucauld without realising that his sayings have 
a personal and sometimes an intimate application; for 
instance : 

Nous arrivons tout nouveaux aux divers ages de la vie. 

Cardinal dc Retz wrote vivid memoirs, and he, too, 
clothed wisdom in gleaming phrase. 

Pascal (1623-1662). —There are in this epoch 
five prose writers of the first rank, who put all the 
others into the shade—Pascal, Bossuet, Madame de 
Sevigne, La Bruyerc, and Fenelon, Pascal was a 
scholar, a trained scientist, a mathematician, a geome¬ 
trician, and a student of physics. He invented a calcu¬ 
lating machine at the age of nineteen. At the age of 
thirty-three he abandoned science and letters, which 
he despised, but in so doing he in a sense created 
French prose. The reason of this is that he had some¬ 
thing to say; and what he had to say was, to him, all- 
important. It generally happens that the finest prose 
writjcrs arc those who have something to say and wish 
to say it as clearly as possible, and not those who have 
nothing to say and who are intent on saying it 
exquisitely. Witness, besides Pascal himself, Renan, 
and, in English, Newman. ** Quand on voit le style 
naturcl, on cst tout ^tonne ct ravi; car on s’attcndait 
wir, un auteur, et on trouve un homme.” This 
s|ying of Pascal’s applies to himself. We find in his 
work f fnan. WJhat he had to say was his profession 
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of faith and an apology for Christianity. To defend 
the Jansenists against the Jesuits, he wrote the Pro- 
pinciaks (1656), which is considered by some (but not 
by all) critics to be the first monument of classical 
French prose. However that may be, it is a master-; 
piece of wit, irony, humour, and eloquence. Pascal^ 
died young, at the age of thirty-nine; he left behind 
him notes on various subjects, chiefly on religion, 
philosophy, and morals, which were to go to the 
making of an apology of Christian religion. These 
notes prove him to be a great Christian philosopher, a 
profound moralist, and not only a marvellous and 
eloquent writer, but a great lyrical poet. Madame de 
Stael said that in the classical literature of France there 
were no lyrical poets except among the writers of 
prose. As a genius he was among the greatest of 
France, and one of the greatest that the world has 
ever seen, on the same plane as Aristotle and St. 
Thomas Aquinas. Nowhere, except perhaps in the 
Book of Job, has the misery of mankind been ex¬ 
pressed in more poignant and profoundcr accents than 
in Pascal’s PensSes. 

“ Qu’on s’imaginc un nombre d’hommes dans Ics 
chaincs, ct tous condamnes la mort, dont les uns 
6tant chaque jour egorg& a la vuc des autres, ceux qui 
restent voient Icur propre condition dans celle de Icurs 
semblablcs, ct, sc regardant les uns les autres avee 
doulcur ct sans cspcrancc, attendent Icur tour; e’est 
I’imagc de la condition des hommes.” 

No one ever proclaimed with more startling clear¬ 
ness and certainty that the sole hope of man is to be 
found in the revelation of Jesus Christ. No one ever 
expressed more forcfl>ly the paradox of man’s dual 
nature. 


2 
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What makes Pascal’s thoughts so poignant is 
Aat his towering intelligence never led him into 
pride, but only into a deeper consciousness of man’s 
littleness, and perhaps his most famous saying is: 

“ Le ccEur a ses raisons, que k raison ne connoit 
pas.” 

Bossuet (1627-1704). —Bossuet is the greatest of 
all French orators. He was a great preacher. We have 
only the rough drafts of his sermons, but they arc 
enough to prove his unrivalled eloquence. He preached 
all his life, and his themes were, for the greater part, 
an explanation of dogma. He put dogma before all 
things as the foundation of morals; morals were their 
practical consequence. 

He preached several panegyrics and funeral orations, 
on Hcnriettc D’Angleterre, Hcnriettc de France, and 
the Prince dc Conde, which arc all of them lyrical 
poems, splendid pseans of sorrow and piety. He wrote 
several controversial books, a Histoire des Variations 
des P.glises Protestantes, and Querelle du quiStisme, 
in which he displayed brilliant dialectical gifts. In his 
Discours sur VHistoire Universelle he traces the 
designs of Providence in the history of humanity and 
of the world—the sequence of religions and the rise 
and fall of empires. The mistakes which he made 
were those of his epoch, and in spite of them Bossuct’s 
work is a great landmark in the history of French 
literature. He marks the moment not only when the 
religion which he taught, but the Grand Manner of 
French classical prose, were at their zenith. His sav¬ 
ing qualities were common sense and a love of truth. 
His whole work can be said to be the facing of the 
fact of mortality and the palliation of the fact—im¬ 
mortality. From his contemplation of the frailty of 
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human things we get his tenderness and his sym¬ 
pathy, from his recognition of the Divine Providence 
his final optimism. 

Madame de S6yign6 (1626-1696). —Madame dc 
Sevigne wrote letters to her daughter and to her 
friends. She is the queen of letter writers, and above 
the best of kings. Her letters are witty, picturesque, 
and vivid, and have the essential quality of good 
letters; they tell you the small or the great things that 
have happened, as she has seen them or heard them, 
in a way which makes you see and hear them. They 
have the naturalness and life of conversation, and they 
are written in the raciest and most nervous and native 
French. 

La Bruy^re (164M696). —La Bruyere translated 
Theophrastus, In his Caracteres he wrote maxims and 
painted portraits. His philosophy could be summed 
up in one of his sentences: La \ic est courtc, ct 
ennuyeuse. He insists over and over again: life is 
tedious, and man is restless and for ever seeking rest, 
and only finding it when he dies. 

His maxims, although his field of observation is a 
larger one, have not the lightning-like penetration of 
La Rochefoucauld, nor the profundity of Pascal’s 
thoughts, nor of Montaigne’s wit. He is neither a 
deep nor a startlingly original thinker, but he is 
a pitiless, sometimes a pitiful, and always an im¬ 
partial observer of the average man. He remains on a 
commonplace level. He paints the society in which he 
lives, and the average man with whom he was 
familiar, in living colours: 

“ Titius assiste i la lecture d’un testament avec des 
yeux rouges et humidcs, ct le cceur serre dc la pertc 
dc cclui dont il csperc rccucillir la succession.” 
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But sometimes his phrases have a musical tender- 
ness. For instance: 

“ Un beau visage cst Ic plus beau de tous Ics 
spectacles; et Tharmonie la plus douce cst Ic son dc 
voix dc ccllc que Ton aime.” 

His style marks the transition between the two 
centuries and prepares us for the prose of Voltaire. 
Although La Bruycrc can handle the long period with 
perfect mastery, he generally prefers to break it up. 
Following the lead of La Rochefoucauld, he scaled the 
use of the short, concise sentence. His fault as a 
writer is that he wrote too well. His influence as a 
stylist was deeply felt during the following fifty years, 
and probably long after—perhaps until the present 
day. It is La Bruyerc who taught the French to write 
too well; and some of the most modern of French 
writers arc still suffering from an example which it is 
difficult to emulate and impossible to ignore. 

Fdnelon ( 1651 - 1718 ).—The last great representa¬ 
tive of the seventeenth century was Fcnclon. Two 
strong links attached him to his century—a love of 
antiquity and the Catholic faith. He was Archbishop 
of Cambrai and, like Bossuct, a preacher and a for¬ 
midable polemical writer. He was the tutor of the 
heir to the throne, and for the Dauphin, the Due dc 
Bourgogne, he wrote THimaque, a book as famous as 
Gulliver*s Travels. 

TSlimaque was meant to instil into his pupil a 
love of antiquity and such moral lessons as were 
suited Ibt one in so august a station. 

had certainly no ironical intention, yet 
. is a scathing indictment of the reign of 

XIV. The book is full of beauty. He also 
Tables and Dialogues of the Dead. Fcnclon was 
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a great gentleman and a great poet. He was absorbed 
in the past, but what he left to the world was a 
shadow of coming events. 


CHAPTER V 

THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY 

Fontenelle (1667-1757). —The eighteenth century 
in France was heralded by La Bruy^re and inaugurated 
by Fontenelle, a nephew of Corneille. Fontenelle 
began by writing lifeless tragedies, but he soon showed 
he was a witty man who had something to say. He 
showed his wit in his Dialogues des Marts and in his 
Entretiens sur la PluralitS des Mondes {Habuables)\ in 
his Histoire des Oracles he popularised science and 
scientific principles, and attacked the miraculous basis 
of Christianity. In so doing he laid the foundations 
of half-baked education, by making people believe that 
everything can be explained, and that the inexplicable 
is simply the unexplained. His &loges des Savants, 
written when he was secretary to the Academie dcs 
Sciences, is a history of science during the seventeenth 
and eighteenth centuries as far as 1740. 

Bayle (1647-1706). —Bayle, an exile, lived in 
Holland, and as a journalist and a lexicographer exer¬ 
cised a still greater influence; in his dictionary he 
preached absolute scepticism. Fontenelle and Bayle 
were the two heralds of the new age; but Vauvenar- 
gucs (1674-1747), a detached novelist, forms the most 
solid link between Fcnclon and Rousseau. 

In verse there is nothing worthy of great attention 
during the first half of the eighteenth century. La 
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Motte, famous in his time as a lyric poet, is no^ 
forgotten. J. B. Rousseau wrote frigid lyrics, and 
Voltaire wrote the equally frigid Henriade. 

The Drama. —There were several dramatic poets. 
Crcbillon wrote violent plays which fell into neglect, 
and Reynard, a disciple of Moliere, had a vein of 
original comic genius. His plays, Le Joueur, Le Lega- 
teur universelle, and Le Retour tmprivu^ have never 
lost their vitality. 

The most important dramatist of this epoch is La 
Chaussee. He created the domestic drama on the 
foundation that Corneille had foreseen and outlined; 
that is to say, he made plays (in verse), not about kings 
and heroes, but about citizens of everyday life. 

Montesquieu ( 1689 - 1755 ).—T he prose writers of 
this epoch are more important. First of all, there is 
Montesquieu. In his Lettres Persanes, which appeared 
in 1721, he imagines two Persians visiting Europe and 
Paris during the last years of the reign of Louis XIV., 
and he gives us their impressions on French civilisa¬ 
tion. Every phase of life and manners is reflected in 
these letters; he passes from lively to severe, and from 
the most serious to die most frivolous topics. His 
Jwholc work is an attack on the Government of 
^Louis XIV., the abuses of the Court, the nobility, 
jfinance, and law; in a word, the old regime. The 
moral of his work is that all monarchies end either 
in a republic or in despotism. In VEsprit des Lois he 
writes politick philosophy, and in Grandeur et Deca¬ 
dence des Romains philosophical history. 

Montesquieu was influenced by a stay in England, 
and his interpretation of English institutions, which 
Was not always correct, had an enormous influence. 
% is indeed difficult to estimate the influence which 
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he exercised on Voltaire, Rousseau, and the writers of 
the eighteenth century. As a writer he is terse and 
brilliant; he hits the nail on the head and is never at 
a loss for a definition. 

Lesage (1668-17^7) and Saint-Simon (Memoires 
written 17M and laicr) were contemporaries of 
Montesquieu- Saint-Simon describes the daily life of 
the Court of Louis XIV. with extraordinary vigour; 
his style is full of lapses, but never lacking in 
vividness- 

Lesage, in the purest and easiest eighteenth-century 
French, told Spanish talcs which were full of first* 
hand impressions of Parisian life, and in his Gil Bias 
he wrote the first realistic picaresque novel. 

L’Abb6 Provost (1697-1763) wrote a great many 
tedious tales of adventure, but he happened on the 
story of Manon Lescaut (perhaps it is a true story) and 
wrote a masterpiece, which is as affecting now as 
when it was written. 

Voltaire wrote his history of Charles Xil., a.great 
example of a record of the past based on the study of 
documents, and in his Lettres Philosophiques he wrote* 
contemporary history with passionate interest. 

Marivaux (1688-1763) carried on the traditiorfc 
of Racine; his fantastic, finely observed, and delicate 
comedies still hold the stage. They have given a wore# 
to the French language—namely, marivaudage, which 
means a bandying with fancy that verges on the 
precious, and which later came to be synonymous with 
affectation. His best-known plays arc he Legs, Les 
Fausses confidences, V£lpreuve, and he Jeu de 
Vamour et du hasard. 

Voltaire (1694-1778)_^Thc second half of the 

eighteenth century is entirely dominated by Voltaire. 
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Vblt^dlrc dominated the whole century. He was first 
talked of in 1714, and he died in 1778; but during the 
first half of the century his influence was purely 
literary; until 1755 he was famous as a poet and a 
dramatist. After 1755 until his death he became world 
famous as a philosopher, a pamphleteer, and the 
foremost adversary of religion and the old regime. 

Voltaire, whose real name was Francois Arouet, 
was the son of a notary; he was educated bf the 
Jesuits, who taught him how to think, and instilled 
into him the principles of taste, which he never 
forgot. As Anatole France says somewhere, the only 
weapons which the Church finds dangerous are those 
which she has forged herself. He was twice im¬ 
prisoned in the Bastille, and at least twice beaten by 
personal enemies. He went to England as an exile, 
returned to France (to Circy, on the frontier), made 
friends with the King of Prussia, lived at Berlin, 
quarrelled with him, and finally settled down in 
Switzerland at Les Del ices and Ferncy. He returned 
to Paris in his old age, and died a year after in and 
of a blaze and apotheosis of popularity. 

As this is a review of the literature and not of 
the history of France, the far-reaching influence of 
Voltaire on French history is beyond its scope; but 
even if we judge him from the point of view of 
literature alone, the importance of Voltaire remains 
enormous. It is easy to detail his limitations. He had 
all the vanitks and all the faults that come from 
irritable and irritated nerves; he summed up in him¬ 
self aR 'die possible weaknesses of the genus irritabile 
viUu^, He was as savage and unreliable as Pope, and 
almelt as great an invalid; capable at the same time of 
and insolence. But . • . he was a good 
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friend, a friend of the poor, and, what is still rarer, 
of the needy, a defender of the innocent and of the 
oppressed. He had the real sense of justice; he was 
charitable and generous. His purse was open, but he 
could only give physical, and never moral, medicine; 
he had no balm for the suffering soul, because he did 
not understand its malady. He was never a comforter 
of the sorrowful. And yet it was not only his reason 
and his logic that were shocked by injustice; it was 
his spirit. He had a passionate sense of injustice, 
which burnt in his frail being like a flame. He re¬ 
habilitated the calumnicd dead, as in the Affaire 
Calas, and he protected the persecuted living (Affaire 
Sirven). The limitations of his character are reflected 
in his work and in his art. The greatest things escape 
his notice: he has no sense of mystery, no historic 
vision, although he is an admirable writer of history; 
that is to say, he had an unrivalled capacity for 
collecting, sorting, and presenting historical facts. He 
ignored religion, he had no sense of poetry, and no 
appreciation for what was greatest in art. He wor¬ 
shipped the goddess of reason, but he created her in 
his own image; nor did he believe she could be 
manifested otherwise. 

What, then, is the secret of Voltaire’s greatness.? 
In the first place, his supremely acute and active in¬ 
telligence, his insatiable curiosity. In the second place, 
his energy, his activity. He had the courage and the 
restlessness of a fly, and the sting of a wasp. His 
style reflects all his faults and all his qualities. It is 
neither eloquent nor poetical nor coloured; he has not 
the imagination which transmutes sensations and im¬ 
pressions by the alchemy of art into a mysterious 
metal. He sees everything from the point of view of 
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Fc^on, in black and white; there exist for him certain 
Chings which arc true, and certain things which arc 
false and therefore foolish, folly. Follies must be 
remedied, or killed by ridicule; that is to say, by 
reason. In this he is “ French of the French ” and 
lord of human sneers. He was, and always remained, 
more than a spoilt child, a naughty boy. He was a 
disintegrator. He nibbled like a tireless mouse with 
formidable corrosive teeth at the pillars of Society and 
the old regime, and left them, shaking and rotten, for 
the Revolution to pull down. 

If it is true, as a Frenchman once said, that “ la 
France n’est pas gouvcrnable,” Voltaire is in part to 
blame. Nobody ever more successfully undermined 
the prestige of all possible government. He under¬ 
mined the faith of the bourgeoisie in two things— 
government and religion. His philosophy was entirely 
practical. He was temperamentally irreligious and dis¬ 
respectful; he preached disbelief, not only by precept, 
but by example; he made disrespect easy and popular; 
he taught the bourgeoisie and the half-educated not 
only how to do without religion, but how to laugh at 
it, how to treat it as something absurd. His god was 
a philosophical axiom acceptable to the reason; far 
more than Peter the Great, he was the first Bol¬ 
shevist. His fundamental ideas and his philosophy 
arc based on the all-importance of material welfare 
and progress. According to Mermilod, the cry of the 
masses is: Vous m’avez 6t^ Tcspcrancc du cicl, ct la 
craintse 4c Tenfer; il nc me rcstc que la terre: Jc 
Taurai**’ 

The cry might have been addressed to Voltaire. 

Thp last word about Voltaire must be about his 
Ute^a|y gifts. He was the greatest iournalist who ever 
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lived, and one of the greatest letter writers. His 
literary output was inexhaustible, and he never wrote 
a bad sentence. He corresponded with men all over 
Europe, and ten thousand of his letters are still in 
existence. In history he wrote Le Sikcle de Louis 
Quatorze, tragedies which, though devoid of beauty, 
can still be acted {Zaire, Merope, Alzire, Rome 
Sauuee, Tancr^de), comedies {La Prude), philosophy 
{Le Dictionnaire philosophique), light verse, innumer¬ 
able articles, pamphlets, and broadsheets, and, finally, 
stories {Zadig, Candide). 

If all Voltaire’s work were to perish except his 
Candide, it would still put him in the first rank of all 
French writers. It was written as an answer to a letter 
of Rousseau’s, in which Rousseau upbraided him for 
his atheism. In it he sums up all the evils to which 
the flesh is heir, and the disasters that can happen 
to man, laughs at them, and makes us share his 
laughter; but in the bitter after-taste that his laughter 
leaves there is something tonic, a cleansing common 
sense, “ il faut cultiver notre jardin.” 

It is noteworthy that in French histories of literature 
little is said about Voltaire’s style except that it is easy 
and coulant. Possibly most French writers write so 
well that they do not notice it. They notice bad 
writing, but they are like the man in Heine’s story, 
who, on arriving in El Dorado, was surprised at 
picking up a piece of gold in the street, until he 
found that all the stones were made of gold. Heine 
said this was true of ideas in Germany. It is possibly 
true of good writing in France. It needed a stranger 
to notice the streets in El Dorado were full of gold; 
but even in the El Dorado of French literature there 
arc no golden pebbles more scintillating, more seem- 
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ingly casual and common in their occurrence, nor more 
rare in their alloy, and precious in their artistic value, 
dian the prose of Voltaire. 

The EnoyolopsBdla— In the second half of the 
eighteenth century there came a new generation of 
{^osophers. They raised a cry for reform; their 
watchwords were Reason and Humanity. The field of 
their operations was the undertaking of the Encyclo> 
psedia. The first volume of this gigantic work, which 
reviewed the activities of mankind in all its branches, 
was published in 1751, the last volume in 1752. Its 
conception and its final success were due to Diderot 
(1713-1784). It was modelled on Chambers* Encyclo¬ 
pedia, which had appeared in 1727; but it was 
Diderot who turned this dictionary, which was by no 
means entirely polemical, into a vehicle of philo¬ 
sophical propaganda. Diderot enlisted the help of 
writers such as Montesquieu, Buffon, Condillac, 
Mannontel, Helv^tius, Raynal, Turgot, and Ncckcr; 
lawyers, soldiers, engineers, doctors, the flotsam and 
jetsam of the social literary world, as well as all Grub 
Street. Diderot was the commander-in-chief of the 
operations; he drew up a definite and coherent plan 
of campaign, and he carried it out through all the fog 
of wordy warfare, and in spite of the babel arising 
from the heterogeneous composition of his troops. 
The Encyclopaedia was a battering-ram brought to 
bear against ike past—^thc old regime and all its insti- 
tutiolts. The Encyclopaedists were denounced in Par¬ 
liament, not without some good ground, as a society 
which had been created to destroy religion and to set 
up ioiaterialism in its place, to inspire independence, 
and in foster the corruption of morals. Stripped of 
eaag^ration* the comment is, in its essence, true; that 
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is to say, the first prindplcs of the men who made the 
Encyclopaedia were the sovereignty and supremacy of 
the reason. Apart from the Encyclopaedia, Diderot is 
one of the great figures of the eighteenth century. He 
anticipated Rousseau in the preaching a return to 
Nature, and by a return to Nature Diderot meant 
three things: the absence of a divine principle in 
Nature, the wickedness and futility of all social insti¬ 
tutions, the all-sovereignty of science. His art re¬ 
flected his temperament and his philosophy. He was 
a naturalist, and he struck a new note in French 
literature. In addition to the Encyclopaedia, which 
was his lifework, Diderot wrote plays, art, criti¬ 
cism (Salons)y philosophical novels {La Religieuse, 
Le Satiristc\ and carried on a vast correspondence. 
His masterpiece is, perhaps, he Neveu de Rameau, 
in which the exuberance of Rabelais came to life 
again, and in which the romantic lyricism of Chateau¬ 
briand was foreshadowed. 

Jean-Jacques Rousseau (1712-1778). —- The 
greatest name of the eighteenth century, equal in 
fame to that of Diderot, and certainly more far- 
reaching in effect, is that of Jean-Jacques Rousseau. 
He was born in Geneva, the son of a watchmaker. 
His education was neglected; he ran away from 
various professions—the law, engraving, a religious 
seminary. He was a vagabond till he died. He was at 
one time a footman, and later came under the pro¬ 
tection of a Savoyard lady, Madame de Warens, who 
protected him for years. He taught music at Lyons; 
he composed music, and copied music for a living. 
He went to Paris, and later to the French Embassy 
at Venice. He quarrelled, returned to Paris, made the 
acquaintance of Diderot and Grimm. He married. 
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and was for some time protected by the Duke of 
Luxembourg. He ended by quarrelling with nearly 
everyone. He was obliged to go into exile, first to 
Switzerland, and then to England in 1766. There he 
quarrelled with Hume. He returned to Paris in 1770; 
kc still copied music for a living. In 1777 he accepted 
the hospitality of the Marquis de Girardin at 
Ermenonville, where he died. 

Rousseau is the key to modern French literature. 
He created romanticism and naturalism; but he did 
more. He was the first French writer to study the 
soul, to introduce the study of the soul into letters. 
We may even go further and say Rousseau is the key 
to all modern literature: in Rousseau’s work there 
are the germs, not only of romantic naturalism, the 
romantic love of Nature of Byron, Chateaubriand, 
and Jean Paul; not only the germ of the realistic 
naturalism—that is to say, the love of the unadorned 
beauties of Nature which we find in the poems of 
Goethe and later in the novels of Georges Sand—but 
there arc also in his works the seeds of the whole 
modern literature of introspection, analysis, and 
psychology. Rousseau was more modern than the so- 
called writers of realistic novels, the Goncourts, and 
Zolsi. He was more modern than Balzac. He antici¬ 
pated Russian literature—the proud romanticism of 
Lermontov, the probings and questionings of Tolstoi, 
and the divings into the depths of the soul of Dostoy¬ 
evsky; there are in Rousseau’s confessions fore- 
shadowings of Maxim Gorky and of the later Russian 
school, as well as of modern Frenchmen like Marcel 
Prou^ and Andr^ Gide. 

In a sense, literature played a comparatively small 
part in the chequered and troubled life of Rousseau. 
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He was not an artist haunted by an impossible ideal 
of perfection, nor a craftsman absorbed in his craft; 
he was a poet and a seer. 

Putting aside the Confessions, in which he tells the 
story of his life and of his soul, extenuating nothing, 
and which are as fresh, as fine, and as morbid to-day 
as when they were written, it is difficult, when we 
read his other works—the Contrat Social, La Nouvelle 
HSlotse, and Emile —finely written as they are, to 
realise the passionate interest they aroused and the 
enormous power of their influence. It is easy to 
criticise the Contrat Social and to say that the 
Nouvelle Heloise and Emile arc long-winded novels 
full of tedious sentiment; but Rousseau was greater 
than his works, and in spite of his inconsistencies, his 
morbidness, and all his miserable failings, the influence 
of his great and suffering soul is still felt to-day. It is, 
perhaps, to the very contradictions of his nature, to 
the perplexing and perverse manner in which the 
elements were mixed in them, that the permanence of 
his influence is partly due. Never were more conflict¬ 
ing elements more strangely mixed in a human soul: 
candour, cynicism, pride, goodness, optimism, pessi¬ 
mism, irritability, disease, and a fundamental want of 
balance. Above all things, he had a capacity for 
suffering that has rarely been equalled, and which wc 
do not find in such a degree elsewhere outside Russian 
literature. 

Rousseau preached a return to Nature. Nature had 
made man good, free, and happy. Society had made 
him bad, servile, and miserable. Man must return to 
his natural state, or get as near to it as possible. The 
individual and society must both be regenerated, the 
individual by education, and society by the abolition 
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mi inequality^ The sole sovereignty in the state shouldi 
be Ac welfare of Ac whole community; and if man 
was fundamentally good, there must necessarily be a 
God. Man must get back to Him. 

Thus it is Aat Ac scepticism of Ac early writings 
of Ac eighteenth century and of Voltaire, whiA 
had proceeded from, qr raAcr reacted against, Ac 
philosophy of Descartes as it is expressed in the 
psyAology of Corneille, which preached and pro¬ 
claimed the sovereignty of the human will, was now 
replaced by somcAing which goes back to the Middle 
Ages—^namcly, the human soul in its relation to God 
—only wiA Ae climmation of theology and without 
what were Aought to be its trappings and supersti¬ 
tions. This reaction will, in its turn, engender a new 
development in Ac modern CaAolic writers (Claudel, 
etc,), who will, in their turn, proclaim Aat what arc 
called trappings and superstitions are an inseparable 
part of a living organism, and are no more trappings 
Aan Ac leaves and blossoms arc the trappings of a 
tree. 

As an artist Rousseau had less influence in preach¬ 
ing a return to Nature than in returning to it himself. 
His practice was greater Aan his theory. He returned 
to Nature by living wiA it and describing it. 
Rousseau's writing was often as distorted as his life, 
but not when he describes Nature. There is a descrip¬ 
tion in Ac Confessions of eating cherries in an 
orAard, whiA has Ac perspicuous reality of GocAc’s 
Hermann und Dorothea, Rousseau not only revealed 
Switzerland and Ac Alps to the French, but he 
Aowed Acm Ac beauty of Aeir fields and their 
valleys^ and Ac “ poetry of Aeir daily prose ”: 

** La cloche dc la Messe ct dcs vfipres me rappclait 
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un dejeuner, un goflitcr> du beurre frais, dcs fruits, du 
laitagc.” 

Rousseau is right in saying that the fourth book of 
La Nouvelle Hiloise ranks, for truth and sensibility, 
with La Princessc de Cloves, and the chapter describ¬ 
ing the walk by the lake, when the separated lovers 
meet once more and evoke the past, is still wet with 
the tears with which it was written. 

Rousseau brought back art into literature, just as 
he brought back the soul into philosophy and 
psychology into politics; and for this reason we find 
the influence of Rousseau everywhere, in all the 
branches of modern thought—in poetry, in fiction, as 
well as in politics and morals. 

Besides Rousseau and Diderot, there were many 
other notable writers in the ranks of the philosophers. 
Duclos wrote Considerations sur les moeurs de ce Sihcle. 
Grimm was an acute critic in his Correspondance; 
Condillac, a systematic psychologist, wrote a Trane 
dcs sensations; Turgot, a psychological economist, a 
Traite de la formation et distribution des Richesses, 

Buffon (1707-1788). —In science the greatest name 
is that of Buffon. In his Histoire Naturelle he is, as a 
fine critic (M. Faguet) has observed, with Rousseau, 
the greatest poet of the eighteenth century. There is 
a Lucretian grandeur in his &poques de la Nature, 
and in his Histoire Naturelle he annexed science to 
literature, not only by his imagination, but also by 
his large and unpretentious utterance. In the exclu¬ 
sive domain of letters there are other illustrious names. 
Marmontcl wrote Contes moraux and Elements de 
littirature; Dclillc translated the Georgies; Gilbert 
wrote satires. 

In the drama, Gresset revived comedy in verse, and 
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Diderot wrote prose drama; but the spirit of the age 
found a new and startling expression in the work of 
a writer of comedy. 

Beaumarchais (1732-1799). —Beaumarchais, in Le 
Barbier de Seville and Le Manage de Figaro, wrote, 
perhaps, the two finest French comedies that exist. 
But they were more than light comedies. They were 
momentous in their effect. The laughter of Figaro 
was as destructive as the trumpets of Joshua to the 
walls of Jericho. Voltaire had spent his life in under¬ 
mining the pillars of the Ancien Regime. Beau¬ 
marchais finished the work with the light saw of his 
wit, and his handicraft was so amusing, and he 
worked so gaily, that nobody noticed it was destruc¬ 
tive until the tumbrils were in the streets and a 
howling mob with pikes and in red caps were dancing 
on the ruins of the fallen columns. 


CHAPTER VI 
THE NEW AGE 

Andr6 Cb4nier (1762-1794). —The dragon’s teeth of 
Voltaire and Rousseau bore their fruit in the French 
Revolution; but while the new order was seething 
like a torrent which has just broken a dam, a poet, 
heedless of the turmoil, was busy writing exquisite 
verse in which there was more poetry than in any of 
the verse of the century. This was Andre Chenier. 
His poetical theory was: 

Sur dcs pensers nouveaux faisons des vers antiques. 
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Only a few of his odes were published during his 
lifetime; his genius was revealed posthumously. His 
Pensers Nouveaux were far removed from the 
romantic dreams of the poets of the coming age. 
They were the scientific and materialist speculations 
of the Encyclopicdist. But in his Eclogues he expressed 
not only the classical culture with which he was 
saturated, but a Greek feeling for Nature and art. 
He was by birth half Greek, and his classical poems 
are unartificial and unlike Pastiches, For it was out 
of his own fresh first-hand impressions of Nature that 
he wrought his antique verse. He recorded these im¬ 
pressions with the economy and grace of the writers 
of the Greek anthology and Tibullus. He went back 
to Ronsard and reintroduced classic forms into the 
language. His best-known poems are Lm jeune 
Captive, VAveugle, and La jeune Tarentine. He is, 
perhaps, most characteristic in the shorter epigrams, 
where he describes in the classical manner something 
which he has himself seen or experienced. For 
instance, the following epigram reads like a transla¬ 
tion from the Greek (it is in reality an entry in his 
diary): 

Fillc du vieux pasteur, qui d’une main agile 
Le soir emplis de lait trente vases d’argile, 

Crains la genisse pourpre, au farouche regard, 
Qui marche toujours seulc et qui patt i T&art. 

The romantic poets adopted Chenier, although 
never was a poet more classical, because they recog¬ 
nised the beauty of his verse and were captivated by 
his metrical experiments. He was guillotined at the 
age of thirty-two, leaving behind him, like Keats and 
Shelley, a tantalising promise. Andre Chenier is the 
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greatest name in French poetry between that of Racine 
and Lamartine. 

In prose his contemporary, Bcrnardin dc St. Pierre 
(1737-1814) wrote the immortal Faul et Virginie, 

During the Revolution literature was confined to 
the speeches of the orators—Mirabcau, Barnavc, 
Danton, Robespierre, and Marie Josef Chenier, who 
wrote the Marseillaise, one stanza of which is litera¬ 
ture; but the art of letters was born again with the 
nineteenth century. 

Chateaubriand (1768-1848) •—The first writer to 
express the spirit of the new age was Chateaubriand. 
His marvellous utterance initiated a new movement 
both in prose and in verse. Chateaubriand, like other 
prose writers in the first half of the nineteenth century, 
was a poet. In this respect they are like Buffon and 
Jcan-Jacqucs Rousseau. The chief qualities of this new 
generation of prose writers are their sensibility and a 
love of Nature. Chateaubriand was a writer of epics 
in prose, a traveller, a polemical writer, an orator, 
and a diplomatist. His influence is immense. The 
fundamental thesis of his work, expressed in Le GSnie 
du Christianisme, is that the truest beauty and poetry 
are to be found in Christianity. His prose epics arc: 
hes Natchez, a picture of life among the Red Indians, 
and Les Martyrs, a picture of the conflict between the 
end of paganism and the beginning of Christianity. 
Le Voyage en AmMque and VltinSraire de Parts a 
Jerusalem arc books of travel. In his MSmoires 
d*outre-tombe he tells the story of his life. He docs 
this more or less in all his books. Like Byron, his 
only hero is himself; he cannot create other characters, 
like Shakespeare, or unwind the psychology of a soul. 
Like Byron, too, he is responsible for a whole series of 
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monoto&om rhetorical and morally sick heroes: Rcn^ 
is a near relation of Laraf, and might have been god¬ 
father to Rolla. But, like Byron, his forte is descrip¬ 
tion; there is something in him that is not himself, 
his vision of Nature; and that is magnificent. There 
is not a sentence of his descriptive ^vork which is 
dated. He brought colour into French literature. In his 
descriptions he imparts the ecstasy which he feels, in 
a way that makes his pictures glow without losing 
their firmness of outline. His landscapes (and in this 
he resembles Ruskin) have the same effect as those of 
the great lyrical poets: “ La charruc et la barque, ^ 
un jet de pierre Tune de Tautre, sillonncnt la terre et 
I’cau. . . . Dcs sables de diverses couleurs, des bancs 
varies de coquillages, dcs varcchs, dcs franges d*unc 
&umc argent^, dcssinent la lisiere blonde ou vertc des 
bl&/’ Or, to take a very different kind of landscape: 
“ Monte aux colonncs du Parthenon avec I’aurorc, j’ai 
vu Ic Citheron, Ic mont Hymctte, TAcropolis de 
Corinthc, Ics tombeaux, Ics ruincs, baignes dans unc 
roscc de lumi^rc dorec, transparente, volagc, que 
rcfl&hissaicnt Ics mers, que r^pandaient comme iin 
parfum les zephyrs de Salamine et de D^los.** 

Phrases such as these, once they have been read, 
remain for ever in the memory. 

The nature of Chateaubriand’s influence was three¬ 
fold ; we find echoes of his pessimism divorced from 
religion in the poems of Alfred de Vigny; reflections 
of his descriptive power in the epic dreams of Victor 
Hugo, with their wealth of historical and especially 
of Gothic detail; and his historic vision, his power of 
making the past live, certainly acted like a spur of 
inspiration on Thierry (1796-1866) , who reconsti¬ 
tuted the epoch of the Merovingians, and possibly on 
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Michelet (1798-1874), who made history live for us 
through the medium of his lyrical, passionate, and 
ultra-sensitive temperament. 

The history written at this period reads like lyric 
poetry, with the exception of that of Guisfot and 
Thiers, who by their training as statesmen were firmly 
anchored in prosaic reality. 

Chateaubriand’s style is more imaginative and more 
musical than that of Rousseau at his best. He is a 
lord of language, and struck some of the noblest and 
most poignant chords on the many-stringed instru¬ 
ment of which he was a master. 

The genius of Chateaubriand awakens like an en¬ 
chanter’s wand a whole cohort of great poets. 
Lamartine, Alfred dc Vigny, and Victor Hugo were 
the greatest of the first generation of what arc called 
the Romantic Poets. 

Lamartine (1790-1869). —Lamartine is one of the 
most spontaneous of poets. Verse streamed from him 
in flowing improvisations which he could neither 
polish nor rewrite. There is nothing startlingly 
original in his ideas, no surprises in the craftsman¬ 
ship of his verse, and a certain monotony in his choice 
of subject. But his verse Is redeemed by its 
spontaneity. You feel in reading it that you have 
entered the realm of pure poetry. He is neither a 
thinker, nor a painter, nor an historian; but he writes 
absolute poetry. His themes are love, religion, and 
Nature; in a word, the eternal themes of poetry. In 
his Miditations, his Harmonics, and his Recueillc- 
ments he aroused emotions that for a long time had 
been dormant, and his verse went straight to the 
heart of those who in his generation were poetically 
inclined. In Jocelyn and La Chute d*un Ange he chose 
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larger themes and became more objective and sym¬ 
bolic. These two poems might be called the fragments 
of a vast spiritual epic on mortal destiny. They both 
have tedious passages, but they are both redeemed by 
great beauties. All his verse is the fruit of a funda¬ 
mental optimism: 

God’s in His heaven, 

All’s right with the world. 

The best known of all his poems is Le Lac, Le 
Crucifix and Les Preludes arc equally characteristic of 
other chords of his lyre. Perhaps the finest example 
of his peculiar ecstasy is Un Nom. 

Besides verse, Lamartine wrote VHistoire des 
Girondins, a romantic history of the Revolution, as 
well as novels and autobiography. 

The battle of romanticism, which was a revolt 
against classicism, was fought out in the theatre, and 
the militant members of the first generation of 
romantics were Victor Hugo, Alfred de Vigny, and 
Alexandre Dumas (1803-1870), who, besides plays, 
wrote the cycle of the Mousquetaires, the most amus¬ 
ing historical novels ever written, and the most popular 
book in the world— Monte Cristo. The theatrical 
campaign lasted thirty-five years. The watchword of 
romanticism was imagination; that of classicism, 
reason and observation. To a certain extent it was a 
battle of science against sense, and sometimes of 
“ sound and fury signifying nothing ” against sense. 
The classicists defended their citadel, which was the 
Theatre Fran^ais, better by articles in the Press than 
by the stilted dramas they produced. The romantics 
produced nearly all the plays of Victor Hugo: 
Hernani, the first performance of which was the first 
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great battle, and a triumph f<«r Victor Hugo; Motion 
de Larme, Ruy Bias, and Lcs Burgraves; the plays of 
Vigny, Othello, Le Mar^chal d*Ancre; and the plays 
of Dumas phre, Henri III. et sa Cour, etc.; and, half¬ 
way between the two schools, Casimir Dclavignc pro¬ 
duced a series of successful plays —Marino Faliero, 
Louis XL, Les Enfants d*tdomrd, etc. 

Eu^^ne Soribe. —Eugene Scribe was one of the 
cleverest stage craftsmen and a genius in his craft, 
although devoid of ideas. His plays and librettos held 
the stage from 1830 to i860. 

Yictop Hugo (1802«i888). —The dramas of Victor 
Hugo are rightly thought bombastic, stagey, decla¬ 
matory, and sometimes puerile. But he has never 
ceased to hold the stage. He was the supreme master 
of stagecraft, and every now and then in his plays he 
reminds us that he is a great lyrical poet. Witness the 
scene in Les Burgraves, beginning: 

Nous sommes cn automne ct nous sommes au soir, 

wluch is as exquisite as anything he ever wrote. 

But if the victories of the romantics were won on 
me stage, their most durable triumphs were achieved 
in the quieter region of lyric, epic, and meditative 
verse In this region, the lifelong labour of a long life, 
me immense production, and the astounding gift of 
cxpeMion, the sublime heights and the deep gulfs of 
bathoi, achieved by the genius of Victor Hugo, are 
startling features, not only In the literature of France, 
but in the literature of Europe. 

pte Swinburne, Victor Hugo was a reed through 
WfaiA breath of wind turned to music; but the 
mm of his lyre were more numerous and far more 
and his self-control as an artist far greater. 
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As a writer of verse, and as a writer of verse only, 
as a wizard of words, he is unsurpassed by any 
European writers except Shakespeare and Pushkin. 
He touched every chord of the lyre; he evoked sublime 
and splendid visions, such as Booz endormi in La 
Ugende des Sihcles; lyrics with wings of gossamer 
that rival Shelley’s for spontaneity and Catullus for 
tenderness (not for passion), in Les Contemplations, 
Lcs Feuilles d'automne, Les Rayons et les Ombres, 
and Les Chants du crepuscule; profound accents of 
grief, in such a poem as A Villequier; airy fancy and 
midsummer magic in La Chanson des rues et des 
bois, and La Chanson d'f'^viradtius, one of the love¬ 
liest love lyrics ever written; sarcasm burnt on im¬ 
perishable steel in Les Chdtiments; pictures of Nature 
as true as those of J. F. Millet, as in a poem such as 
Le Semeur; meditative interpretation of Nature, as in 
that great poem Tristesse d*Olympio, in which he 
shows that, like the great poets, and like the great 
poets only, he can describe a landscape in one unfor¬ 
gettable line: 

Lcs grands chars g^missants qui reviennent le soir. 

What is unique in the work of Victor Hugo is the 
amazingly high standard of excellence he maintains 
throughout his career to the end of his life, in spite 
of tltc enormous extent of his output. In this he is 
the opposite of Wordsworth; the quality of actual 
workmanship, apart from lapses in taste, rarely falls 
below the mark in any of his work at any stage of 
his career. His faults are in the content, and arc due 
to a want of humour, colossal vanity, and a lack of a 
sense of proportion. By his defects he is the least 
French of all writers, by his qualities the most French; 
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that is to say, he is at times excessively Celtic, and at 
others excessively Latin. But when every possible 
detraction has been made, Victor Hugo remains one 
of the most prodigal and marvellous scatterers of 

thoughts that breathe and words that burn ” that 
the world has ever seen. In his prose, where, owing 
to the absence of rhyme, he is fighting with one hand 
tied behind his back, he uses his right hand mag¬ 
nificently, in Notre-Dame de Paris, Les MisSrables, 
and Les Travailleurs de Mer. His prose has the same 
effect as his verse—swift and sudden descents into 
bathos, and faults of taste arising from a lack of pro¬ 
portion, 

Alfred de Vigny (1799-1863). —Alfred de Vigny 
is a complete antithesis to Victor Hugo. He has less 
imagination, and perfect taste. He thought and medi¬ 
tated profoundly, and there is never anything either 
shallow or silly in his work. There is not a shadow of 
rhetorical stage pose in his deep pessimism; he is not 
striving to air a broken heart to a sentimental 
audience. There is an immense sadness in his work 
which has sometimes a Lucrctian grandeur, and always 
the high great style of a Leopardi, with whom he has 
affinities. Some of his poems —La Bouteille d la mer, 
. La Matson du Berger, La Colhre de Samson, and Le 
Mont des Oliviers —are in the first rank among the 
masterpieces in the Salon Catri of French literature. 

Alfi^d de Musset (1810-1867).—Towards 1830 
a second generation of romantics arose. Their chief 
representatives were Alfred de Musset and Theophile 
Gautier. No greater contrast could be imagined than 
the #>rk of these two poets. Musset is entirely sub* 
jeetivi and self-centred. He secs himself, and paints 
under every disguise—his illusions, his dis- 
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illusions, his gaiety, and his grief. The vicissitudes of 
Musset’s fame are suggestive. At first he was con¬ 
sidered a frivolous, fashionable writer, a naughty 
boy who was throwing stones into the windows of 
literature and deserved a whipping. His first efforts 
on the stage failed, and he gave up writing for the 
Parisian stage, which was, perhaps, fortunate, as, 
when he discarded all care for the demands of the 
actual stage and the taste of the contemporary public, 
he wrote the exquisite, witty, and sensitive comedies 
which arc, perhaps, the most durable part of his 
work. They were first produced in St. Petersburg. 
On ne badine pas avec Vamour, Les Caprices de 
Marianne, Fantasia, and a longer historical play, 
Lorenzaccio, arc, perhaps, the most precious part of 
his legacy, 

Avec Tesprit tres gai, il avait Tame saignante,” 
one of his biographers said of him, and it is in these 
plays that you sec at its fullest the result of this not 
uncommon blend of contrast. 

Before his premature death, and for a long time 
afterwards, his verse enjoyed an immense vogue. 
Then came the reaction; a new generation, avid of 
careful workmanship and severe and solid craft, 
despised the easy, careless rhythms of Musset and 
laughed at his sentiment. But he remains one of the 
most lyrical of all French poets, one of the few really 
lyrical French poets. Short lyrics, such as the Chanson 
de Fortunio, A St. Blaise, Sur une Morte, and Suzon, 
are perfect; his longer lyrics, too—the famous Nuits, 
where you have accents of passion, dreams, grief, and 
desire, and a certain spontaneity of expression which 
arc the fruits of genius, and arc for ever out of reach 
of mere talent. Such poems may be eclipsed for a 
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time by new planets, but they cannot be deprived of 

their authentic sunlight. 

Th^ophile Gautiee (1811-1872)«—Gautier was an 
artist, an objective artist, and in his ovm limits original 
and first-rate. Like Rossetti, he was a painter before 
he was a writer, but, unlike Rossetti, he discarded 
painting for literature. He was neither lyrical nor 
rhetorical, nor greatly imaginative. According to his 
own definition, he was a man “ p)our qui Ic mondc 
exterieur existe,” and in recording impressions of the 
exterior world he was a past-master. He was more 
like an engraver than a painter; he preferred to copy 
art rather than Nature. His precise ideas and his 
direct vision led him away from romanticism, and he 
came to be a bridge between the romantics and the 
Parnassians in verse, and the naturalists in prose. His 
most famous book is £maux et Camees ( 1852 ). The 
title is the best appreciation and criticism of his work; 
his verse has the richness of enamel and the perfection 
of a carved cameo. He achieved miracles in what he 
called ** les transpositions dc Tart,” expressing music 
in terms of colour, and colour in terms of music. As 
usually happens, the numerous disciples who imitated 
this achieved nothing more than mannerism in die 
attempt and failure at emulating the master. 

Madame de StaSl (1766-1817).—To return to 
the prose of the romantic movement, Madame de 
StacI, contemporary of Chateaubriand, who died long 
before he did, contributed to the romantic movement 
in her novels Delphine and Corinne, which were 
intereittng without ever being moving, and still more 
by her book on Germany, De VAllemagne, which 
opei^ed the doors for Frenchmen on the romantic 
^literature of Germany. 
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The principal historians have already been men¬ 
tioned, and the philosophers, no less than they, were 
unable to escape the contagion of the bright romantic 
strain* 

Lamaxinais (1782-1851), in his Essai sur Vln- 
difference and his Paroles d*un Croyant, supplied the 
romantic poets with ideas. In the nineteenth century, 
and in the rush of the romantic movement and its 
consequences, the novel took a place of prime im¬ 
portance. 

The Flinch NoyoL —The French novel, which 
had begun with the unwieldy romances of Mile, de 
Scuderic, produced a masterpiece in the seventeenth 
century in Madame de la Fayette's Princess de Cleves, 
and gave a foretaste of realism at the end of the 
eighteenth century in the Liaisons dangereuses of 
Laclos, and of the romanticism of the nineteenth cen¬ 
tury in the Nouvelle Hiloise of Rousseau, became 
frankly romantic in the prose romances of Victor 
Hugo, Gautier (Z^ Capitaine Fracasse)^ and still more 
so in the novels of Georges Sand. 

Georges Sand (1801-1876), like Gautier, wrote 
lyrical novels. The most famous of these are 
Lilia, Indiana, Valentine, and Mauprat. Indiana 
was published in 1832 , and Ulia in 1833 , and from 
that time onwards she produced about two novels a 
year besides stories, biography, and criticism. Later on 
her outlook and her style matured, and shed their 
romantic trappings. Perhaps the most enjoyable of 
her work’s to modern readers are her rustic idylls, 
La Mare au Diahle, La Petite Fadette, and Francois 
le Champi, in which reality is reflected in the poetic 
vision without being distorted or falsified. Georges 
Sand is one of the few French writers who can repro 
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duce the talk of countrjrfolk. These stories prove that 
Georges Sand was by nature and temperament a 
realist, but, owing to the atmosphere of the epoch in 
which she lived, she could not help, except in these 
short idylls, looking at the world through the optic 
glass of romanticism. This is also true of Balzac. 

Honors de Balzac (1799-1850). —Balzac has 
often been claimed as the founder of the realistic 
novel; yet critic after critic has pointed out that the 
optic glass through which Balzac observed life magni¬ 
fied the objects he saw and distorted them to a more 
fantastic degree than that which was used by the 
romantics. Yet Balzac is a realist in this sense: what 
he observed were facts; what he saw he disguised with 
the utmost minuteness and in the most vivid colours. 
He had, besides the faults common to so many of the 
romantics— a. want of taste, the tendency to exag¬ 
gerate, to falsify, to pile detail on detail—others which 
many of them were without—an indifference to 
Nature (here he is the opposite of Georges Sand), and 
a pompous, inflated style directly he set out to attempt 
fine writing. Between the years of 1829 and 1850 
Balzac produced his Com^die humaine. The Comedie 
humaine is a long series of novels, a vast panorama 
of French life and of the age in which Balzac lived. 
Some of the novels deal with town life, others with 
the provinces. Every class of society is represented, 
and the characters flit from book to book. Balzac 
created a world of his own. He was not only romantic 
in his treatment; half of his work is incurably and 
exaggeratedly romantic in subject. Sometimes it is 
fantastically and outrageously melodramatic. Une 
iSnihpeuse Affaire and La derni^re Incarnation de 
Vautnn are sensational novels written by a man of 
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genius* His villains are colossal monsters, and his 
high society as unreal as that described in Jane Eyre. 
But to leave his limitations and to turn to his qualities, 
in his own province he is incomparable; that is to say, 
in creating types of men to middle station born. His 
characters are types; not subtle, contradictory, many- 
sided individuals, but types, dominated as a rule by 
some facultS mattresse, some overwhelming, irre¬ 
sistible, ruling passion, such as jealousy {La Cotisine 
Bette), avarice {EugSnie Grandet), paternal love 
{Goriot)\ but Balzac’s types, painted with so broad a 
brush and set in so minutely described, detailed, and 
living surroundings, are real and alive. Balzac was a 
bad man of business, but he knew enough about the 
machinery of business to describe the appearance, 
actions, and motives of men of business, which is rare 
in an author of genius. There is something of Dickens 
in Balzac; they both looked at life, and at life only, 
and their eyes magnified and exaggerated everything 
they saw; but they were able to transmit the power of 
their vision to their readers; they both could evoke ex¬ 
traordinarily real surroundings, exteriors and interiors. 
They both created a whole world of human beings. 
Balzac could do this in the highest degree. Nobody 
ever made an interior more living. The boarding¬ 
house where le Pere Goriot stayed, the printing-press 
of the P^re S<^chard, the house in Ursule Mirouet. He 
makes the furniture live. To begin to read a book by 
Balzac is often to many readers an effort; but once he 
has caught your attention he holds you with his glit¬ 
tering eye, like the Ancient Mariner, and you cannot 
escape until you have heard the story to the end. His 
masterpieces are Le Phre Goriot (a modern King Lear), 
Eugdnie Grandet, La Cousine Bette, Le Cousin Pons, 
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Itiushn Perdue^, C^iar Birottcau, Ursule Miroue$ and 
Utt CurS de Village, In common with Georges Sand, 
he has the faculty of forcing you to believe, as long 
as you are reading it, that what you are reading, how¬ 
ever improbable it is, actually happened; but whereas 
Georges Sand sometimes deals with the improbable, 
Balzac often revels in the monstrously fantastic, and 
encroaches on the province of Eugene Sue and Dumas 
fhre in his use of plot, passion, and murder. His 
police agents change their disguise more often than 
Sherlock Holmes. But whatever may be said in 
detraction of Balzac, the colossal scale of his genius 
has never been doubted, A French critic once said of 
Musset; Du genie, aucun talent.” This is still truer 
of Balzac. Never was sheer genius more forcibly 
revealed. 

Bdmn^er (1780-1857). —Throughout the romantic 
movement there was a scries of writers who escaped 
the influence of the romantic movement; they quietly 
carried on the traditions of the eighteenth century, 
and remained obstinately Latin. In verse, B^rangcr. 
B^rangcr was a writer of songs; he was far removed 
from all the literary schools and circles; but none of 
the literary or even the inspired poets, such as Victor 
Hugo, rivalled him in popularity. His songs were 
witty and popular, commonplace in idea, and the 
complete expression of the sentiments of the average 
French bourgeois, Flaubert calls him " un astre hour- 
geois/* 

None the less, his songs arc full of action; they arc 
as well constructed for effect as the Fables of La Fon¬ 
taine^ and sometimes they have the authentic Vol\ston. 

4m^ph de Maiatre (1751-1821), in his Soirees de 
PStetsbourg, was a classicist. 
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Prosper M6Tim6e (1808-1870), in his Chronique 
de Charles IX, Colomba, Carmen, and La Vinus 
d'Ule, was entirely classical, a writer of witty, lapidary 
prose, and a supreme master of the short story. 

S&inte-Heuve (1804*1869). —Sainte-Beuve, the 
father and the supreme lord of modern French 
criticism, began as a godfather of romanticism; but 
after 1830 he deserted the romantics. He wrote the 
History of Port Royal, in which he painted a large 
and influential section of French society during the 
earlier years of the reign of Louis XIV., and analysed 
one of the most important spiritual and intellectual 
influences that have ever been brought to bear on 
French literature—Jansenism. His Causeries du Lundi, 
critical essays and studies which originally came out 
in a magazine, and ultimately formed a long series of 
volumes, are studies of individual souls and portraits 
of character. Sainte-Beuve docs not confine himself to 
literary topics or types, and there are no national or 
political frontiers to the provinces of his criticism. 
He writes about Mary Queen of Scots, Goethe, the 
poet Cowper, General Joubert, Racine, Alexandre 
Dumas, Wordsworth, ministers, men of letters, men 
and women of the world, Englishmen, Germans. He 
is one of the supreme representatives of French intelli¬ 
gence at its most acute, and his Catdseries are an inex¬ 
haustible storehouse of enchanting reading. 

In the domain of the novel there were two great 
writers impervious to romantic influences: Constant 
and Stendhal. 

^Benjamin Constant (1767-1830) . — Benjamin 
Constant wrote philosophy in Sur les religions. His 
novel, Adolphe, which appeared in 1816, was an epoch- 
making work and a landmark in the history of French 
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fiction. It is semi-autobiographical and analytical: the 
study of the throes and pangs of a dying passion. His 
form was classical; but by his subject-matter with its 
acute psychological analysis he belonged to the future, 
and was a precursor of a whole race of analytical 
novelists. 

Stendhal (Henri Beyle) (1783-1812). —Henri 
Beyle, who wrote and became famous under the name 
of Stendhal, was a disciple of Condillac and the 
Encyclopaedists. He goes back to the days before 
Rousseau. His style is naturally, and purposely as well 
as naturally, bare, precise, and devoid of ornament. 
His sole study is mankind and the human heart. He 
had no love of landscape and no wish to describe it. 
He focussed his talent on human character and on 
the analysis of motives. La Chartreuse de Farme is 
the study of an Italian soul and of Italian life. It 
begins with a narrative of the Batdc of Waterloo 
which has never been surpassed for realistic truth. 
Le Rouge et le Noir is a study of a French society 
which grew up after the Revolution; it tells us as 
much about French life, the secret springs and motives 
of action of the men of that period, as Balzac docs in 
the whole of the Com 6 die humaine, Stendhal was a 
man of action as well as a writer. He took part in the 
retreat from Moscow, during which he shaved every 
day. He also wrote some criticism, Les Mimotres d'un 
Touriste, and Henri Brulard, an unfinished auto¬ 
biography. His influence has proved great, but was a 
long time in making itself felt. He was before his time. 
“I shall be read,'* he said, “in i88o.“ He mig^t 
have added: “ I shall be read in England in 1927,“ 

The romantic movement, which came to an end 
abm^t 1850, was followed by a reaction, which took the 
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shape of positivism in philosophy, realism in fiction, 
and the return to concrete themes and chastened form 
in verse. The new novelists called themselves realists, 
the new poets Parnassians. Among the philosophers 
the two great names of Renan and Taine overshadow 
the others. 

Ernest Renan (1823-1892). —Renan wrote the 
Ortgines du Christianisme (six volumes), of which the 
best known and the least satisfactory, to modern 
readers, at least, is the Vie de JSsus, The finest are, 
perhaps, Marc Aurhle and VAntichrist. He also wrote 
VHistoire du Peuple d^Isracl, many philosophical 
studies, metaphysical and scientific dialogues, as 
well as some enchanting autobiographical sketches. 
Souvenirs d'Enfance et de Jeunesse, followed later by 
Feuilles detachees.^ 

Renan was a great scholar and one of the greatest 
masters of French prose. Like Pascal and Newman, 
he did not bother about how to say a thing; he busily 
wrote down what he had to say, as clearly as possible. 
The result is an exquisite style. He was brought up to 
to be a priest, but he lost his faith, and after much 
heart-burning he left the seminary and devoted him¬ 
self to study. He became one of the great hercsiarchs. 
But though he lost his faith and expounded his dis¬ 
belief in the miraculous nature of Christianity, he 
never ceased to respect religious faith, nor to regard 
it with anything but sympathy. In his habit of mind 
he remained a priest to the end of his life. 

Jules Lemaitre, in summing up Renan's work, talks 
of ** those large six volumes of the Origins of Chris- 

* He translated the Book of Job, Ecclesiastes, and 
the Song of Solomon from the Hebrew. 
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smmity, let alone rHistoirc du Peuple dlsrael, of 
which one-half consists of hypotheses and the ^ other 
half of irony.” Is not that, in the long run, he asks, 
^‘un peu decevant”? It is a true criticism; to the 
present generation of Frenchmen, and especially to 
those who have been through the furnace of the war, 
Renan’s message to-day seems uninspiring; and they 
are irritated and fatigued by his irony; and his blind 
belief in German science and the ” higher criticism ” 
seems to them more old-fashioned and superstitious 
than the dogmas which Renan discarded with so great 
a laceration of mind. 

But, as Lemaitrc added, “ Hcurcuscment il nous 
restc Ics Souvenirs et la Reforme intellectuelle et 
morale” which is equivalent to saying that, when all 
is said and done, there remains, happily for us, some 
of the finest prose in the French language. 

Renan was a positivist; he believed in science, and 
in science only; but he toyed with metaphysical con¬ 
jectures and hypotheses which are fascinating and 
suggestive. In these writings, which he calls his 
dreams, as well as in Les Origines, he displayed, not 
only the suppleness of his intelligence, but a sensitive 
imagination, an incomparsJjlc grace, a charm that is 
sometimes cloying, and an irony which is sometimes 
teasing. Yet it is as a stylist that he will live; for 
beauty, delicacy, and perspicuity of language there is 
no finer passage in the French language than that in 
the Souvenirs d'Enfance beginning ” Je suis n6 d^essc 
aux yeux bleus, dc parents barbares, chez les Cim- 
m^riens bons et vertueux qui habitent au bord d’unc 
mer sombre, h&iss^c de rochers, toujours battue par 
les orages. On y connait a peine Ic solcil; les fleurs 
sont ks mousses marines, Ics algucs et les coquillages 
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colori^s qu’on trouvc au fond dc$ baics solitaires. Les 
nuages y paraisscnt sans coleur, ct la joic mcmc y cst 
un peu tristc; mais des fontaines d’eau froidc y sor- 
tcnt du rochcr, ct Ics ycux des jcuncs fillcs y sont 
commc CCS vertcs fontaines oi, sur des fonds d'hcrbcs 
ondul&s, sc mire Ic cicl.*’ His style at his best is so 
transparent and elusive that someone said of it: 

“ C’est admirablement fait ct on nc sait pas avcc 
quoi c’cst fait.” 

Hippolyte Taine (i828«1893). —Tainc was the 
antithesis of Renan. He wrote Les Origines de la 
France contemporaine, a history of the Revolution, 
and various philosophical works, the most important 
of which arc VIntelligence, Les Philosophes jrangais 
du XISihcle, a history of English literature, and 
Thomas Graindorge, a biting satire. 

Taine had a passion for abstraction. Every man, he 
said, can be summed up in three pcigcs, and those 
three pages in three lines. He looked upon everything 
as a mathematical problem. He said about a sonata of 
Beethoven: “ C’cst beau comme un syllogisme.” As 
a philosopher he was a positivist; his creed was an 
inexorable determinism. In writing history, Tainc 
laid it down as an axiom that man was always the 
result of his race, his environment, and his epoch. He 
completed this theory with that of the ruling faculty. 
He always searched for this ruling faculty, and when 
he thought he had found it he laid stress on it, to the 
exclusion of all others. 

Whereas Renan looked upon the world with an 
optimism about which he protested far too much to 
be altogether convincing, Tainc was a pessimist, and 
he, too, protested just a shade too much. He dis¬ 
believed in mankind and in all religion. He arraigned 
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Humanity in the dock, and his verdict was ** Guilty.*’ 
Taine’s pessimism is more convincing than Renan’s 
optimism; in Thomas Graindorge he is staggered by 
the bestiality of man and the folly of woman. But 
Taine had poetical imagination and deep and violent 
emotions; Lcmaitrc calls him a pobtfdogicicn. As an 
artist he was deeply romantic, and free neither from 
the influence nor from the faults of the romantic 
school. His vision was at times lurid, his outlines 
exaggerated. Taine was the high priest of the cult of 
misanthropy and pessimism which swept over French 
literature during his lifetime. The mood of which he 
was so powerful an exponent is reflected in French 
literature from 1870 to 1880 in fiction and in the 
drama. If he is pardy responsible for this mood, he 
must also be pardy credited with the subsequent 
reaction. 

Fustel de Coulanges (1830-1889). —Fustel de 
Coulanges is another great writer who, like Renan 
and Taine, acquired a permanent place in French 
literature by writing history. But whereas Renan used 
history as a vehicle for philosophy, and Taine used it 
as an operating theatre to dissect the animal Man, 
Fustel dc Coulanges confined himself to the sphere of 
history proper—to depicting and explaining the past 
In his CisS antique he studies religious institutions in 
ancient societies. 

THtedore de BanvUIe (1823-1891) and the 
Parnassians. —^Thc romantic movement is said to 
have come to an end in i860; there was, nevertheless, 
a third generation of romantics, of which the most 
brilliant is an enchanting poet, Theodore dc Banvillc, 
an astonishing juggler of rhyme, riding on a spangled 
PegHiUS and leaping through shining paper hoopi of 
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fancy. Then came the so-called Parnassians^ pessimists 
in outlook and obsessed with a passion for form. 

Leoontn d6 Idsln (1820-*1894) saturated with 
Indian literature and Oriental fatalism, expressed 
himself in terms of marble and gold. Sully Ppud- 
homzne on his ivory lyre touched grave meditative 
chords; he wrote psychological and philosophical verse 
and some beautiful elegies. Francois Coppde cele¬ 
brated the joys and sorrows of the humble, and wrote 
well enough for his art to escape notice, Louis 
Bouilhet was a romantic wolf in Parnassian clothing 
and left some wonderful verses. Heredia wrote a 
sheaf of impeccable sonnets. 

Charles Baudelaire (1821-1867) .—Baudelaire’s 
pessimism was Christian and the reverse of that of 
Leconte dc Lisle; it was based on the conviction of 
sin. He added some new chords to the French lyre. 
His verse is exotic, artificial, and sometimes affected, 
both in the choice of his subjects as well as in the 
manner of his expression; but he made the alexandrine 
sound with a resonance such as had not been heard 
since the clarions of Corneille. His vision had 
splendour and sometimes his evocations are magical; 
for instance, in a line such as this: 

I’Aurorc grclottantc cn robe rose et verte. 

Baudelaire is considered by some of the still exist¬ 
ing literary groups as one of the greatest poets in all 
French literature. Even if this is an exaggerated view, 
few Frenchmen have denied that he is a great poet. 
There is one great exception to this rule; Brunctiire, a 
great critic, denied it with vehemence. 

The Symbolists. —^Thc Symbolists, who justly 
claimed descent from a contemporary of the early 
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maiantics, Chtowd de Nerial (1810-18S5) y were a 
group of writers who succeeded the Parnassians and 
who rebelled and reacted against the concrete sub¬ 
stance and rigid outlines of Parnassian verse. 

Just as Malherbe fought for the cause of lucidity, 
common sense, and order, which he thought had 
suffered at the hands of the PUiade, the Symbolists 
attacked what seemed to them dry, prosaic and over- 
sensible. They aimed at liberty, music, the lyrical cry; 
intimacy and individuality in matter, and freedom of 
technique in form. 

Their efforts and effect began to be manifest in 
1885. The greatest names the movement can boast 
of arc those of Paul Verlaine and Stephane Mallarm^. 

Paul Verlaine (1844*1896) was one of the 
greatest French lyric poets that had arisen since Villon. 
But Verlaine is only a symbolist in the sense that he 
is lyrical in inspiration and that his emotions arc 
poetical. He, too, added a chord to the French lyre, 
a certain childlike simplicity, a vague and wistful 
wonder, an intangible elusive music (that reminds us 
a little of Coleridge and a little of Heine), and an 
indefinable poignancy that is entirely his own. 

Stephane Mallarm^ (1842-1898), the acknow¬ 
ledged chief of the symbolist school, was an incom¬ 
plete artist. He produced a small sheaf of beautifully 
sounding and exquisitely finished verse, in which 
some critics discern a profound significance and others 
nothing all. 

Rimbaud (1854-1898), “ the marvellous 
whose career is more fantastic than any 
iDmance, is generally classed with the symbolists, 
^ owing chiefly to a famous poem, Le Bateau Ivre, 
which be wrote when still a boy. But in reality he is 
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apart from all schools; he was himself and himself 
only. In style, both in prose and verse, a super-classic, 
a seer, and a mystic: “ mystique h T^tat sauvagc.” 
When his literary career had scarcely begun he turned 
his back on literature irrevocably, cut it out of his life, 
and lived a life of exploration, business, travel, and 
hardship, and died after losing a leg in a hospital. 
His posthumous influence on writers of verse was and 
is still great. 

Gustave Flaubert (1821-1880) •—The symbolist 
poets proceeded from the Parnassians, just as the Par¬ 
nassians proceeded from romanticism, although they 
despised it and fought against it. In prose the same 
thing happened. A realistic fiction came into being, 
written by prose writers who had been bitten by 
poetry and influenced by the romantic. Flaubert, 
whose Madame Bovary was published in 1857, is a 
perfect example of the realist who has not washed off 
all the dyes of romanticism. Some of his work—his 
Salammbo and Tentation de saint Antoine —can be 
said to be as romantic, but in a different way, as the 
extravagance of Balzac. 

Madame Bovary is one of the great masterpieces of 
fiction in the nineteenth century; it is the story of a 
romantic bourgeoise. The observation is minute, the 
style restrained, full of under-statement and of muffled 
splendour. In telling the story of Madame Bovary, 
Flaubert told the story of hundreds of women (some 
people say of all women). Certainly the story of all 
Ibsen’s heroines, in showing the suffering, disaster, 
and havoc caused by the introduction of romantic 
ideas into everyday life by the mediocre and the 
vulgar. What he shows is pitiable, miserable, 
degraded; but we arc able to pity the profound 
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siiffering he makes so living,'because the pitiless irony 
of the author strikes only those who arc too self- 
satisfied to be aware of their baseness and futility. 
Still sadder books, perhaps, arc V&ducation Senti- 
mtntale, in which the slow passage of time is mar¬ 
vellously rendered, and Trois Contes, in which 
Flaubert’s style is seen at its sober and magnificent 
best. Art was Flaubert’s religion; he served it with 
all his might; and, although he wrote but little, he 
died of overwork. 

Guy de Maupassant (1860-1893). —From the 
realism of Flaubert proceeded that of his godson, 
Guy de Maupassant. Maupassant was as Gallic in 
temperament and outlook as the writers of the 
Fabliaux, although stricken with a blight of inherent 
melancholy, and subsequently of disease, which over¬ 
shadowed his strong masculine temperament and 
ultimately brought about his tragic death. He was as 
classic in form as La Fontaine. He is one of the great 
short story writers of the world (underrated at the 
present moment), and a great landscape painter. His 
vision is direct, his style clean, forcible, and 
economical. He describes exactly what he sees, and 
evokes unforgettable pictures without a super¬ 
fluous word* In all his work, whether in the com¬ 
paratively long story or with only short stories, both 
serious or funny, or serious and funny (such as his 
masterpiece, Boule de Suif), the mood behind the 
storjr, in spite of the sunlight of his descriptions, is 
bitti^ beyond description and one of inspissated 
and yet in his pessimism there is nothing 
moiikl and nothing affected. 

imOe Zola (1810-1908) —Then followed the 
naturalism of Zola, who is now considered one of die 
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least realistic of writers; a panorama painter with 
a genius for painting collective life and for setting 
crowds in motion, especially in Germinal and la 
DSbdcle, He made inanimate objects live, and wrote 
the epic of the train, the mine, the shop, the market, 
the city, the tenement. His theories—that is to say, 
his attempt to trace the psychological ramifications of 
a whole family according to the laws of heredity—^arc 
now thought to be childish, but it would be foolish 
to think that the great fascination which he exercised 
over his contemporaries was groundless. Other 
novelists belonging to this epoch were the Gon- 
COUrtS, Huysmans, who wrote on religious sub¬ 
jects, and possessed a genius like that of a Dutch 
painter for detail; Octave Feulllet, an aristocratic 
romantic, and Alphonse Daudet, a sensitive meri¬ 
dional who was at his happiest when he escaped from 
the influence of the naturalist school. 

The Drama* —In the drama, from 1850 onwards, 
dramas in prose held the field, l^mile Augier ( 1 B 20 - 
1889 ) and Alexandre Dumas Jili ( 1824 - 1895 ) 
were the two foremost dramatists; they were 
both of them students of different phases of con¬ 
temporary life, both of them supreme dramatic crafts¬ 
men. and Alexandre Dumas one of the most com¬ 
petent writers of witty and effective stage dialogue. 
Yiotorien Sardou was one of the most ingenious 
and fertile dramatists of modern times. 

Criticism. —In the domain of criticism, the last of 
the great critics of the period that immediately pre¬ 
cedes that of the present day was Bruncticrc, 
Brunetltoe (1849-1907) was a literary historian, 
a philosopher, a theologian, and an orator. He fought 
for the dassical tradition, and his Manuel d*histoire 
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de ia UttSrature franfaise is considered a masterpiece. 
At the death of Renan and Tainc he was the only 
great critic who continued to direct French thought 
with authority. 

A contrary trend of manner, if not wholly of 
thought, finds exquisite expression in the criticism of 
Jules Lemaitre (ia33-19i4), who did nothing else 
than put into practice Anatole France’s axiom, that 
criticism is the adventures of a soul among master¬ 
pieces. In his Contemporains and his Impressions de 
ThSdtre, Lemaitre wrote some of the most varied and 
fresh criticism since that of Saintc-Bcuve, in the purest, 
most limpid, and most Latin French. Other critics 
are Emile Faguet and Anatole France himself, who, 
in his criticism, for style and charm perhaps excels 
them all, although his critical output was slender. 

This brings us down to the nineties, and to the 
generation that preceded the war, a period rich in 
production, both in prose and verse. There arc the 
psychological novels of Paul Boupget, the novels 
of Provost, Rod, Bordeaux, Rene Bazin, Rosny, 
Estaunic, Boylesve, Henri de Rcgnicr, Jerome and Jean 
Tharaud, and Gerard d’Houvillc; the prose and verse 
of Richepin, the verse of Mor&s, of Haraucourt 
Jammes, Rodcnbach, Vanhoeren, Samain, Henri de 
Rcgnicr, Madame de Noailles, and Paul Claudel; the 
exotic impressions of Pierre Loti, the novels, satires, 
and stories of Anatole France and Andr^ Gidc. 

Auatole France (1844«>1924)* —Anatole France, 
wlwWt reputation is at this moment suffering an 
qdipire, is nevertheless one of the literary glories of 
l 3 hc nineteenth century- His style is exquisitely elegant, 
eiianingly careful, and artfully artless; his irony, 
whkh ^e present generation finds fatiguing, is some* 
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times as decisive as that of Voltaire and more delicate. 
His profound knowledge of human beings, his 
subtlety, an intuition like second sight, his culture and 
grace of expression, his economical characterisation, 
his sardonic fun, especially in his satires of contem¬ 
porary life, VOrme du Mail, etc., give him a place 
among the great satirists and writers of French prose. 

An antithesis to Anatole France is to be found in 
the prose of the nationalist writer, Maurice Barf^S* 

Among the historians we have Lavisse, Aulard, 
and d’Haussonvillc; in philosophy, Boutroux, Berg¬ 
son, and Ribot; in the drama, Francois dc Curel, 
Hervieu, Lavedan, Bataille, Bccquc, Brieux, Porto- 
Richc, Maurice Donnay, Capus, Bernstein, Tristan 
Bernard, and *£dmond Rostand, the author of 
Cyrano dc Bergerac and VAiglon. 

After 1900 the wave of the new reaction began to 
gather itself up in the distance. Marcel Proust pub¬ 
lished Du cote de chez Swann in 1913, but at first 
attracted no attention. ClaudeFs dramas {UAnnonce 
jaite h Marie, 1912) attracted little notice, Valery’s 
verse, which appeared in reviews between 1889 and 
1898, almost none. Then came the war, and not one, 
but a multitude of waves, broke on the sands of 
French literature, bringing with them all sorts of 
flotsam and jetsam, a multitude of objects, some of 
which are perhaps weeds, others perhaps unvalued 
stones. We are too near to them now to see, too 
excited by the joy at their discovery to appreciate or 
to appraise them. 

As far as one can judge at present, the last great 
wave has brought a reaction against what is romantic 
in form and materialist in matter. The new gems 
still seem to belong to the two great categories into 
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which from the earliest times French literature has 
been divided, and which, for want of better names, we 
have called Celtic and Latin. On the beach, in the 
hoard that has been deposited by the last great wave 
since the war, we pick up gems, in some of which we 
seem to discern the dark, enigmatic hues of Rousseau, 
and others which arc light, bright, and polished as the 
golden metal of Voltaire; and some of them seem to 
have the iridescence and purity of Racine’s pearls. 
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THE FRENCH NOVEL 


CHAPTER I 

THE SEVENTEENTH CENTURY 

There were novels in France in the sixteenth century, 
but they were for the most part an importation from 
Spain. An indigenous work, Rabelais’s Pantagruel, 
lies outside the main current of modern fiction. To¬ 
wards the close of the century there appeared many 
works of the type we now recognize as novels—all 
totally forgotten. Among them were interesting con¬ 
tributions to the development of the genre —useful, 
sometimes brilliant work, that did not remain because 
the way was not clear to the writers. The form was 
not fixed and it was easy to go astray. A word should 
be said, however, for these pioneers. They helped to 
clear the way, to make the novel possible, and, like 
most pioneers, they are forgotten, and the credit for 
their discoveries is now given to their successors who 
used the roads they so painstakingly made. 

The history of the modern French novel is con¬ 
veniently begun with the pastoral of the early seven¬ 
teenth century. The type is UAstrSe, by Honore d’Urfe. 
The first part of this work was published in 1608, and 
the four succeeding parts in 1610, 1618 and 1619, 1624 
and 1625. After the author’s death the sixth and last 
part was completed from his rough copy (1626). 

It is usual to speak of this work as interminable, to 
insist upon the fact that it ran to over five thousand 
pages (the format of which is not mentioned), and had 

5 
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eighty secondary stories grafted upon the main one. 
The critic approaches UAstr 6 e with all the canons of 
the modern novel in his mind. There must be a plot, 
and every interruption of this is an annoyance. The 
book must be read for the sole interest of the main 
story. If that was so, one wonders how the interest 
of the readers was held for seventeen years, and one 
wonders still more why d*Urfe called attention to the 
interruptions by carefully drawing up a list of them 
at the end of each volume. Is it not possible that, for 
him, the eighty stories were of primary importance, 
and that the “ main plot was simply to hold them 
together? We shall have more to say about the facti¬ 
tious unity of the novel when we come to consider the 
works of Mile de Scudery. 

For the moment U As tree interests us only as a type. 
It was idealistic. It told the story of the faithful lover 
who was separated from his lady by all kinds of 
adventures and misunderstandings, and finally sur¬ 
vived all these tribulations only to marry the girl. 
This type was to be popular for nearly a century, and 
has persisted, in some countries, to this day. It must 
be admitted that, nowadays, the wedding bells are 
not, as a rule, kept silent through more than one 
bulky volume. The hero and heroine of UAstr^e and 
their friends were supposed to be shepherds, but the 
author did not need the modern critic to tell him 
that they were too clean, too well dressed, and too 
well educated to be real shepherds and shepherdesses. 
Me knew also that sheep do not have nice pink or 
blue ribbons round their necks. In fact, he said all 
this in his preface, which most critics do not read. 
This statement contains no implication that they read 
tbe rest of the book. 

UAstrSe marks a progress in social life and expresses 
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the aspirations of women to be respected and not 
merely conquered. It distinguishes between love and 
licence, and analyzes very delicately the former. But 
it also contains a character, Hylas, who scoffs at love, 
who represents the disrespect that has always per¬ 
sisted in the esprit gaulois —that typical French asser¬ 
tion of the right to see things as they really are and to 
laugh at pretensions. It contains, therefore, the germs 
of both the novels that will develop in the century— 
the idealistic novel and the novel of burlesque. 

In Polexandre, Gomberville again keeps the lover 
from his lady for five long volumes, though it is 
necessary to call in the aid of magic to insure this, 
and in his efforts to return to the Enchanted Island 
the hero visits Denmark, Morocco, Senegal, and South 
America. Life in these countries is described, not from 
pure imagination, but from the records of explorers, 
so that there is already an effort to bring the novel 
into touch with reality. The hero, however, is still 
like no one on earth, and his appetite for travel, ship¬ 
wreck, and mortal combat is truly prodigious. A pro¬ 
portionate reward for his accomplishments would be, 
not one girl, but a harem. 

La Calprenede brings historical characters into a 
wildly romantic plot which separates the lovers for 
ten volumes. The style is very poor, and the more 
enlightened among contemporary readers were aware 
of this, but Cassandre (1642-1645), with its high-flown 
sentiments, violent passions, and deeds of derring-do, 
appealed strongly to the readers of the early seven¬ 
teenth century—a period of civil war and adventurous 
living. 

This pseudo-historical novel reached its height in 
the works of Mile de Scudery, whose Artamhne ou 
le Grand Cyrus and ClSlie had an extraordinary 
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vogue. These are again ten-volume novels, and they 
took from five to seven years in publication. The 
ancient history is a convention like the pastoral setting 
of UAstree, Not only are the characters French, they 
arc contemporary and real. If the reader happened to 
be a member of the Court circle or of some social 
eminence in Paris he might recognize people he met 
the previous day. 

Mme de La Fayette was of the opinion that 
Clelie was the cleverest of novels, and she awaited 
with impatience the arrival of each volume from 
Paris. She scolded Menage for not telling her that 
he was in one of them, and wrote to him immediately 
to say that she had recognized his portrait, together 
with those of Mme du Plessis, M. de Maulevrier, 
and the Port-Royalists. 

The battles arc scvcntcenth-ccntury engagements, 
the princes arc of the Court of France, and the social 
gatherings are the meetings at the Hotel de Ram- 
bouillet. 

This wildly improbable novel was perhaps nearer 
reality than is sometimes supposed, not to the life it 
depicted in its historical setting, but to the contem¬ 
porary life of the reader. It was excellent training for 
a novelist to bring in incidental characters and so 
analyze them that they were recognized at once by 
their own friends. It was equally good training for 
the reader to have the plot as a secondary interest and 
to be keenly alert to all character-drawing in the hope 
of recognizing a friend or acquaintance. Whatever 
may be the absurdities of the Scudery novel, and they 
arc obvious, it must be admitted that they were a 
good apprenticeship for that psychological novel of 
which France is so justly proud. 

The Grand Cyrus was an immense success and 
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brought a fortune to the publisher. While the inner 
circle of Parisians read it as a picture of their friends 
and of their own life, those of the outer circle were 
glad to test their own knowledge of “ high life,” and 
in the provinces it was regarded as a standard book 
of etiquette. Thus did the people in Paris behave, 
thus did they talk, and so keen was the interest in 
the conversations on set subjects to be found in the 
novel that Mile de Scudery collected them from all 
her works and published them separately as a guide 
to social climbers. 

The fact that a novel is a ” best seller ” is no indi¬ 
cation of its real value, but critics who scoff at the 
Scudery novels would do well to note that they were 
read and appreciated by the most intelligent people of 
the day, by writers whose own literary work has stood 
the test of time—La Fontaine, Mme de La Fayette, 
Mme de Sevign^, La Rochefoucauld, and Corneille. 
These people found the story near enough to life to 
be interesting, and they knew that life better than we 
do. Their conception of the novel was, of course, 
entirely different from ours. It was not a unit, a 
genre defined by critics; it was not yet a part of litera¬ 
ture. A collection of short stories held together by 
a flimsy plot, a periodical bringing news of high 
society and its doings, a dream of the social position 
that women were gradually conquering, adventure for 
women leading very secluded lives, or, on the con¬ 
trary, a soporific for those who had been through 
troublous times, it appealed differently to different 
readers, but they probably recognized many more 
contemporary allusions than we can hope to do, and 
it is nonsense to maintain that it was entirely divorced 
from reality. 

It dealt with the great ones of the earth, described! 
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them in glowing colours, had them perform wondrous 
deeds, attributed to them a refinement of speech and 
a chivalry that they did not always practise in real life. 
This naturally awakened opposition among the logical 
people who arc not blessed with strong imagination 
and who rejoice in calling things by their names. They 
set to work to produce novels of quite a different type, 
and these arc frequendy classified as realistic, A far 
better label is burlesque, for their deliberate aim was 
not so much to give a true picture of ordinary life as 
to mock the idealistic novel, to show the reverse of 
the medal, and to exaggerate in the opposite direction 
quite as much as the idealists had done in theirs. 
Incidentally, they gave pictures of commonplace life— 
because the idealists had avoided this as vulgar—but 
they were not seriously concerned with the realism of 
their study as a whole. If the idealists were too refined 
to be true, some of the burlesques were too crude to 
be pleasant. 

Charles Sorcl thought it prudent not to put his 
name on the tide page of La vraie histoire comique de 
Francion, It was obviously a reply to VAstrSe, with 
a rogue hero instead of a shepherd. Written, accord¬ 
ing to its author, with the highest moral aims, it sins 
xmfortunately against ordinary decency and is occa¬ 
sionally revolting in its nastiness. This is more to be 
regretted, as it contains the material for a good rogue 
novel, and gives interesting, though rather one-sided, 
pictures of gentry, writers, schoolmasters, peasants, 
and criminals. There arc too many digressions, too 
mu<^ licentiousness, too litdc effort to weave the 
4 ^bservations into a study of low life or into a story. 
It remains a collection of materials, and, as such, was 
frequendy drawn upon by Moli&rc, Racine, Cyrano de 
Bergerac, and others. 
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A much better burlesque of the idealistic novel was 
Scarron’s Roman Comique, It takes us into the com¬ 
pany of travelling actors, and while it shows evident 
signs of its Spanish model with its secondary stories 
related by principal characters, while it adopts the 
doubtful taste of the picaresque novel, it docs more 
than imitate and burlesque. There is here first-hand 
observation of a type that can fairly be called realistic. 
Tradition attributes this picture of actors and actresses 
and of burghers to the town of Le Mans, and the 
reader will soon agree that there must be originals of 
such picturesque and detailed descriptions. There is 
again a lack of composition. The book as a whole is not 
satisfying, but it leaves in the memory characters who 
really live—La Rancune, La Rappinicre, and Ragotin. 

Another burlesque of the period, Furcticre’s Roman 
Bourgeois, is deliberately concerned with ordinary 
people in an unpoetical setting, as a protest against 
the idealistic novel that followed the adventures of 
kings and princes in palaces of great splendour. The 
author disdains composition and admits frankly that 
the incidents happened in different parts of the town 
and that he has done his best to join them together. 
This is a pose of the burlesque writer who wishes to 
be different from the idealists, but it describes the work 
quite fairly. There arc amusing and well-drawn por¬ 
traits of men and women in legal circles, and here, 
as in the Roman Comique, the men are the more 
successfully treated. There is less vulgarity and more 
real comedy than in Scarron’s novel, but the field of 
character-study is too confined. Wc are not particu¬ 
larly interested in this one corner of society, and would 
like to see outside the limits of the legal profession. 
Again we have the feeling that the material has been 
collected but that the novel has not been written. 
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The triumph of the century was not to be a realistic 
study of the life of ordinary people, but a curious 
development of the short story into a psychological 
novel {Lm Princesse dc Clives), It was to deal with 
kings and princes, its scene was to be the Court, but 
its subject was the human heart, and it was written 
by a woman. While it was not the first psychological 
novel to be written in France, it was the first to take 
its place as a masterpiece, and it is the only one of the 
period that is still widely read to-day. 

Mme dc La Fayette was fated several times to 
witness the difficulties of a woman who, married to 
a loving husband, was herself not indifferent to the 
attentions of another man. While the subject is now 
time-worn, it offered immense possibilities for a pro¬ 
found psychological study. Mme de La Fayette did 
not achieve perfection at her first attempt. Her entire 
works arc nothing but a series of essays on this one 
subject—with the exception perhaps of Zatde, and 
even this contains a study of jealousy. It first took the 
form of a short story. La Princesse de Montpensier, 
written with more respect for verisimilitude than was 
usual in stories of this kind. The effort to bring the 
talc into the realm of probability was due, no doubt, 
to discussions in which Mme de La Fayette had taken 
part with her friend Segrais. He was the champion of 
probability as superior to truth in the writing of the 
short story. Mme dc La Fayette’s next treatment of 
the subject was based on truth itself, for it was the 
story of Mme Henriette d’Angleterrc, as dictated to 
her Iady 4 n-waiting. She was required to take down 
the story, but to present it in a way that would not 
be misinterpreted by the public—that is, she was to 
take i^uth and produce probability. 

Eight years after completing this work, Mme dc La 
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Fayette took up the question again, chose as her 
setting the Court of the Valois, reduced the number of 
characters to a minimum, and told with unequalled 
delicacy and great penetration the simple story of the 
faithful wife who was tempted, who suffered, resisted, 
turned to her husband for help, lost him through his 
own jealous blundering, but remained faithful unto 
death. 

There are still coincidences, improbabilities, and 
even a litdc of the old romantic machinery—a lost 
letter returned to the wrong person—but these are 
only very slight imperfections in a gem. The book 
as a whole is well composed—the secondary stories 
few in number and contributing direedy to the main 
plot instead of being mere hors d*oeuvres. The de¬ 
velopment of the love of the Princess of Clevcs for the 
Duke of Nemours is noted so naturally, so delicately, 
that it is only on a second reading that the author's 
skill is fully appreciated. There is little preciosite in 
the style, no effort towards fine writing, no nature 
setting, no appeal to religion. The suffering woman 
has her love and her duty, and it is for her to make 
her decision according to her conscience. She is mis¬ 
judged by her husband, after her confession that she 
fears the presence of a man who loves her and whom 
she may conic to love. But after his death—long 
enough after his death for the proprieties to permit 
marriage—when the respectful lover asks for her hand 
he is repulsed- But he is not refused with any heroics. 
There is no striving for a Cornelian situation, no 
effort to show the princess as a woman of superhuman 
virtue. The whole tone of the novel is restrained. The 
husband is not unsympathetic, the lover is not a para¬ 
gon, the wife is neither a coquette nor a saint. The 
prince loves his wife and soon discovers that he has 
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not touched her heart, and that though she is a dutiful 
wife she is still unaware of love. The lover, who, like 
all the other characters with the exception of the prin¬ 
cess, is a person known in history, is carefully im¬ 
proved from Brantome’s portrait of him. The im¬ 
provement was necessary to make him sufficiently 
attractive to a woman of the princess’s moral quality, 
but not enough to make the decision easy when he 
enters into competition with her husband. The prin¬ 
cess is shrewd, but a woman, and her reasons for 
refusing to marry the lover are extremely interesting. 

The Princess of Cleves refuses Nemours because he 
is indirectly responsible for the death of the prince. 
That is the situation of Le Cid, but here it is weak¬ 
ened by the fact that Nemours is only indireedy re¬ 
sponsible for his death. The princess has another— 
perhaps a stronger—reason. While admitting that she 
loves Nemours, she is doubtful about his fidelity. She 
knows him well enough to understand that he is 
attracted by the seemingly unattainable, that he enjoys 
the pleasure of conquest. She assumes that he has 
loved her delicately and devotedly during her husband’s 
lifetime because of the difficulties involved. When 
once he is safely married to her she foresees the pos¬ 
sibility of his going in pursuit of some other beauty. 
She reminds him that he has had love affairs in the 
past and that he will probably have others in the 
future. That is a thought she cannot bear. In short, 
instead of posing as a heroine in this final scene with 
Nemours, the princess exposes his inherent weakness 
and shows that in her own case pride is the guiding 
force. She respected herself too much during her 
husband’s life to give way to Nemours. She respects 
herself too much after his death to risk being aban¬ 
doned by her former lover. 
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We are no longer in the world of ever-faithful 
shepherds of boundless courage and incredible chivalry. 
At last, towards the close of the century, the novel 
has found real life and describes it carefully, noting 
every shade of feeling, in restrained language, some¬ 
times even by impressive silences, and the result is 
more striking than all the crude colours of later 
realists. There is not a word in the book that is objec¬ 
tionable, not a situation or a thought that would be 
better omitted. The problem is a psychological one, 
and it is treated with all the delicacy and all the 
sympathy that one would expect from a highly edu¬ 
cated woman who was herself a devoted wife and a 
loving mother. 



CHAPTER II 

THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY 

The progress was so great from UAstree to La Prin- 
cesse de Clhves that there seems little to be done in the 
two succeeding centuries. Mme dc La Fayette’s novel 
was, unfortunately, an isolated success. Scores of imi¬ 
tations followed, and many authors professed to be 
giving real memoirs or accounts of historical events. 
Their intentions were, no doubt, excellent, but we 
cannot say so much for their achievements. 

A new note was struck at the very end of the period 
by an archbishop who wrote a novel. It is just the sort 
one would expect an archbishop to write. The average 
sermon is a sprightly discourse compared with Fcnc- 
lon’s TeUmaque, which is boring to an inconceivable 
degree. The usual prince (usual in novels, most rare 
elsewhere) wanders about the world and has the usual 
attraction for beautiful princesses. The unusual ele¬ 
ment is the author’s Utopian dreams that conceive a 
world of virtue and simplicity, freed from corrupting 
arts, with everyone leading the simple life (including 
the princesses), with war a thing of the past, property 
possessed on a communistic plan, and equality actually 
achieved. J. J. Rousseau seems to have read T 6 U- 
maque. He often did more extraordinary things and 
profited less by them. 

During the closing years of the eighteenth century 
La Bruyere had turned the attention of readers to close 
observation of society other than the Court circle, and 
Dancourt was staging plays that dealt with bourgeois, 

i6 
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not only of the highly respectable kind, but also of 
very doubtful character and frequentations. It was Le 
Sage who, after trying his prentice hand on Le Diable 
Boiteux, produced the first real study of eighteenth- 
century society in Gil Bias, 

To do this he went back to the Spanish tradition of 
the rogue novel, but the rise of Gil Bias from obscurity 
to fortune is not the main interest of the book. While 
he holds the foreground, he has behind him representa¬ 
tives of almost every class of society. The great advan¬ 
tage of the rogue novel is that it permits the study of 
more than one social setting. All that is required to 
introduce a new type is to have the rogue lose his 
place and get another one. As Gil Bias begiqs in the 
gutter and ends at Court, as he is by no means squeam¬ 
ish about where he goes or whom he frequents, we are 
enabled to sec all sorts and conditions of men, and to 
see them very clearly. Instead of the caricatures in 
similar novels of the preceding century, we have here 
portraits to which names can be assigned. 

The very ease with which the rogue can bring in 
new circles of society is a great temptation to the author 
to move from one to the other and to forge no real 
bond between them. Le Sage has not avoided this, 
and, as a novel, the work is very loosely constructed. 
It is not as unfinished as the burlesques of Scarron and 
Furetierc; it is more than the materials of a novel, but 
it is not by any means the finished product. Its wit 
and hard common sense are refreshing, its irony is 
sometimes delightful, but the book as a whole is 
heartless. It is lacking in the warm human sympathy 
that might have made it a masterpiece of fiction. 

The greatest contribution of the eighteenth century 
to the development of the novel is a group of love 
stories: Marivaux’s La Vie de Marianne, Rousseau’s 
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La N^uvelle HMotse, Provost’s Manon Lescaut, and 
Choderlos dc Laclos’ Les Liaisons Dangercuses, 

The first of these contains enough adventure to con¬ 
nect it with the older novels, but the group as a whole 
shows clearly the trend of the novel-writers of the 
time, and all four arc a logical development of Mmc dc 
La Fayette's work. The tone of La Prtneesse de Clhves 
is as far removed as possible from that of Les Liaisons 
Dangereuses, but they have in common that love is no 
longer a conventional theme, but a relationship 
between men and women whose characters arc ob¬ 
served and analyzed. The erotic clement in the cigh- 
tccnth-ccntury novel—and especially m Laclos—may 
prevent the reader from recognizing its merits as fiction. 
To understand fully the point of view of these writers, 
it would be well to read the Goncourts' La Femme au 
XVIIF Siecle, or Mr. Aldington's excellent introduc¬ 
tion to his translation of Les Liaisons Dangereuses 
(Routlcdgc). 

Marivaux’s Marianne takes us away from the Court 
to the bourgeois, and even gives us glimpses of the life 
of the people, ft is long, unfinished, and not very easy 
to read, but it is far ahead of most of the work of the 
time in observation of life and in skill in character 
drawing* Marivaux’s influence was great in France— 
particularly on Laclos—and it must not be forgotten 
that Richardson owed tlic form of his novel and much 
of his method to him. 

Mont successful with his contemporaries was Pro¬ 
vost, who made the greatest contribution of the first 
jiart of the century to the development of the novel. It 
was an episode of his Mimoires d'un homme de 
qsmlisi that was to bring him immortality. The story, 
mmon Lescaut, is as simple as a classical tragedy. The 
Chevalier dcs Grteux, a boy of seventeen, meets a 
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charming girl, Manon Lescaut, in an inn yard, and 
falls in love. She is unw^orthy of him, but so great is 
his passion that there is nothing he will not do for her. 
He docs things of which he has cause to be ashamed, 
which are criminal, in fact, and when, finally, because 
of the life she is leading, Manon is deported to Canada, 
des Grieux follows her. The story ends by the death 
of Manon, who is buried by her ever-faithful lover. 

The interest is not in dcs Grieux, but in Manon, 
and the story is by no means edifying. It grips because 
both the Chevalier and Manon really exist. It rings 
true. The feeling that was lacking in Gil Bias is here 
in plenty. Prevost obviously wants to bring tears to 
the eyes of the reader—and they came very easily 
during this period in PVance—but he relies m Manon 
Lescaut on methods that are justifiable, whereas in 
many of his other novels he resorts to crude appeals to 
the nerves, llic two chief characters arc so human— 
the weakness of the one and the inconsequence of the 
other—so lovable, in spite of, or because of, their im- 
{xrrfections, that we arc really interested in their lives, 
we wish to know how all this will end, and Prevost 
never for one moment forgets that it is his business to 
tell us. There is a story, and a not improbable one, 
and it marches forward to an inevitable conclusion. 

Because until recent years we knew little of the life 
of Chodcrlos dc Laclos, it has generally been assumed 
that his erotic novel, Les Liaisons Dangereuses, was 
autobiographical and that he was the type of cad one 
would not desire to fretjuent. French critics, however, 
have recognized his merits as a writer and have given 
him a more important place in the history of the novel 
than most of their English colleagues would willingly 
accord him. 

Laclos certainly thought that he was criticizing con- 
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temporary society when he wrote the book, and he 
most certainly docs not agree with the conduct of his 
hero and heroine. But he made them live. There is 
less subdety than in Marivaux, less passion than in 
Rousseau (less preaching, less lyricism, and less ver¬ 
biage also), but Valmont and Mmc dc Mcrteuil are 
real people, and when we put down the book we know 
them thoroughly. We have also more than an erotic 
novel left in our minds. There is here biting criticism 
of the education of women (or of the lack of it), of 
the convcnt-until-marriagc-to-a-parent-choscn-husband 
arrangement, for it is obvious that the existence of a 
Valmont brings into being the Mcrteuil type of woman. 

The novels of this period in France must be read, 
not as exemplary stories, but as pictures of certain 
sections of a corrupt society. There were good women 
in those days, as there have ever been, but then, as 
now, the French novelist was inclined to think that 
they had no life story of interest. He saw what was 
wrong and desired, by portraying these erring people 
as faithfully as possible, to hold the attention of his 
readers, to stir their emotions, and to square his own 
account with the society in which he lived and suffered. 
While the material of Rousseau, Prevost, and Laclos 
may appear to be the same as that of the licentious 
novel-writers of the day, they themselves are not to be 
included in that class. Not only were they greater 
writers, but they have quite different intentions, and, 
strange as it may seem to present-day readers, they 
were hailed as moralists and actually had a good in¬ 
fluence on many of their contemporaries. 

Yet the novel that was the crowning success of the 
centufy, J. J. Rousseau's La Nouvelle Hiloise, describes 
dmd tries to justify a situation so profoundly immoral 
that story is unreadable unless the author's good 
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intentions arc borne in mind. It is more poetical, more 
pessimistic, than Les Liaisons Dangcreuscs, and more 
modern than many of its nineteenth-century successors, 
for it contains the germ of most of the “ schools ’* that 
have arisen since his day. He discovered the beauties 
of Nature, the interdependence of human beings and 
their environment, and thought that he had found the 
secret of happiness in the simple life. No doubt his 
picture of rural felicity charmed readers v^^ho were 
living in a highly complicated and corrupt society. 
They must have appreciated his lyricism, his one-sided 
debates on the problems of the day, his enthusiasm 
about lakes and mountains, his passion, his tears even; 
but how they bore his moralizing will for ever remain 
a mystery to one at least of his present-day readers. 
But they did, and wrote by the thousand to thank him 
for his ennobling influence. La Nouvelle Heloise was 
probably the greatest success in the history of French 
publishing, and it had more influence than any other 
book of the century. Rousseau was the literary father 
of the writers who brought back religion into litera¬ 
ture, of the self-analyzing neurotics who have flourished 
in France from Chateaubriand to Proust, and of all 
those authors who have represented the country-side as 
an integral part of the characterization in their novels. 

Eighteenth-century writers who had ideas to promul¬ 
gate, or even beliefs to undermine, soon recognized 
the value of the short story or novel as a means of 
reaching a wide public. The result was a type of story 
that is generally given the ponderous name of '' Roman 
philosophiquc” It was no more than a tale with a 
purpose. 

Voltaire contributed to the genre several stories 
(Zadigf Candide). They were intended as pamphlets, 
the first making fun of moral and metaphysical ortho- 
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doxy, the second of religious and philosophical opti¬ 
mism. But the form suited Voltaire’s genius so well 
that the purpose almost passes unnoticed in the charm 
of the literary production. Few have ever equalled the 
irony of these stories. It is never exaggerated, and 
there is not a sentence wasted. There is nothing to 
explain in composition and style, because it is all as 
clear as crystal. Not a point is over-elaborated; you 
never feel that he is striving to amuse. Candide par¬ 
ticularly is a perfect example of polished irony, though, 
of course, it was not written for girls’ schools. After 
struggling with some of our young contemporaries, 
who have such important things to say that they must 
hide them behind complicated syntax, it is a pleasure 
to emerge from the smoke-screen and read a few pages 
by a man who knew what he had to say and said it 
with all the clearness and all the logic of which the 
French language is capable, 

Rousseau had turned attention to natural scenery in 
France and Switzerland, and the novel soon began to 
exploit the colour and novelty of far countries. In the 
early years of the century Marivaux’s A ventures et 
voyages de Jean Mass 6 had described the shipwreck of 
a sailor on the shores of South Africa and his return 
after years of suffering. The success of Robinson 
Crusoe was prodigious in France. Prevost deals with 
America. Lc Sage, in his A ventures du chevalier de 
Beauchine, uses the memoirs of a filibuster as a basis 
for hk story. Then for a time the thread of the exotic 
novel seems to be lost. There was, however, a large 
public'" in France keenly interested in real voyages. 
Every volume of travel published in London in the 
l^tier half of the eighteenth century was immediately 
Mflislated and issued in Paris, and generally in a much 
more luxurious form than the original. So great was 
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the public interest in Captain Cook’s voyages that, 
when France and England were at war, the French 
Government issued special instructions to all ships of 
war at sea not to hinder in any way the Journeyings of 
Captain Cook, but to furnish him with any help he 
might require. Entire series of accounts of real voyages 
were issued, and they are now so rare that they must 
have been read to pieces. 

One can imagine, therefore, the delight of the public 
when Bernardin de Saint-Pierre’s Paul ct Vtrginte 
came from the press. It is usual nowadays to greet this 
little book with a pitying smile. It has become a story 
for children, which twentieth-century children are, 
perhaps, too sophisticated to read. By eliminating the 
love story and talking learnedly about the exotic cle¬ 
ment one can still find a few lines for it in a manual 
of literary history. It deserves more than this. While 
it applies much of the theory of Rousseau and has 
rather tiresome dissertations on subjects that have 
nothing to do with the story, it is less objectionable 
than La Nouvelle Heloise, because the people in it act 
like normal human beings in touch with Nature, and 
not like sentimental invertebrates. 

This simple story in its idyllic setting is tre¬ 
mendously tragic, except to the sophisticated, and the 
book appealed, therefore, to the two main interests 
that the century had developed —sensibility (British 
illiterates call it “ enjoying a good cry ”) and the 
interest in foreign countries and exotic scenery. 

The novel has continued to develop until, at the end 
of the eighteenth century, it shares with comedy (also 
less docile to classical discipline) the honour of show¬ 
ing vitality and growth, while for many years its more 
aristocratic rivals (particularly tragedy) have indicated 
litdc desire to grow and have been an unconscionable 
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time in dying. While the Romantics will open the 
nineteenth century with the novel in the first rank, it 
is evident, from the rapid sketch we have just made, 
that they were not quite so revolutionary as they 
imagined. Most of the elements of the Romantic novel 
arc to be found in Rousseau, Prcvost, and Saint-Pierre. 

The most obvious development is, of course, in the 
style—from the involved sentences of the pastoral novel 
of the seventeenth century to the crisp directness of the 
late eighteenth. The novelist is ncjiv convinced that 
language is not to disguise thought. That alone is a 
progress of considerable importance. 



CHAPTER III 


THE ROMANTICS AND THE REALISTS 
(NINETEENTH CENTURY) 

The impulse given to the imagination by the Romantic 
movement renewed fiction and gave it a prominent 
place in literary history. Its very strength brought 
about a reaction towards Realism, and this, in turn, 
was followed by Naturalism. The Romantic move¬ 
ment is at present under a cloud in France. To 
appreciate a novel of this school is to class oneself 
immediately as a person of very doubtful literary taste 
and rather low intelligence. 

English readers will not readily agree with this 
judgment, perhaps because we were not so carried 
away by earlier enthusiasm in this country. The 
French romantic novel is near our own tradition, and 
has always found a wide circle of readers here. To 
condemn the whole movement would be to eliminate 
stories that may happen to be the gateway through 
which we entered the realm of French literature. Nor 
is this the only reason for our hesitation in joining the 
ranks of the young iconoclasts. We feel that, in this 
case, we are above the battle, and may perhaps have a 
more impartial judgment of our own. We have always 
regarded part of the work as fustian, but arc no less 
assured that the movement as a whole will leave in the 
history of French literature a large and important con¬ 
tribution. It may be, since passion and sentiment are 
eternal, that its novels may “ date ** less than many of 
the productions of the pseudo-scientific writers who 
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were the idols of the Naturalists. Science has a way of 
being very impressive while it is in its hey-day, and of 
sounding very silly when it is out of date. 

The first man to bring consolation to the race hap¬ 
pened to be a great poet, who always wrote in prose. 
Chateaubriand had the advantage of not being a 
Parisian. He had not accepted in his youth the veneer 
of smiling atheism, and he brought from the wilds of 
Brittany, from a journey to America, from exile and 
want in England, to the readers waiting in France, a 
hypersensitive nature, a rich imagination, an ardent 
faith, an overweening belief in his own importance, 
and a mastery of words that has rarely been equalled. 

His great contribution to the novel arc stories 
detached from a larger work, Le G6nie du Christian- 
isme. Each of them brings new elements that will be 
developed in the romantic novel. Atala is a simple 
story of the Paul et Virginie type, with the scene laid 
in Louisiana. Though it owes much to Rousseau in its 
descriptions and in its acceptance of the idea that there 
is a sympathetic communion between Nature and the 
characters, it introduces a heroine quite different from 
Julie, or from Manon Lcscaut or Virginie. Atala is 
more passionate than Bernardin dc Saint-Pierre’s 
heroine, and more virtuous than the others. Chateau¬ 
briand was at once recognized as a stylist, a poet, and 
a great artist. The story will bear reading to-day by 
anyone who has not known the Red Indian in his 
haunts. There is a strong religious element that adds 
to the poetry. 

RenS is not so easily appreciated, but its influence 
on the novel was profound. This type of hero has 
never been highly popular in England. The Anglo- 
Saxon it now inclined to attribute to lack of exercise 
and inherent priggishness Rent’s mental suffering that 
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was supposed to be due to his unfortunate destiny. 
The story takes on a renewed interest, however, if we 
recall our own society after the war. Unfortunately, 
Ren^ became a type so eagerly imitated by Romantic 
writers that Chateaubriand himself protested against 
these would-be authors, who considered themselves 
the most unhappy of mortals. 

Meanwhile, Mme de Stael had brought as her con¬ 
tribution a knowledge of German thought and litera¬ 
ture (JDc rAllemagne), Her own novels {Corinne, 
Delphine\ romantic because based on her own life 
and aspirations, are not of absorbing interest for the 
general public. They are read by the student of the 
novel as an early example of the individualism of 
the Romantics. 

Chateaubriand’s Genie du Christianisme had turned 
the attention of the French towards their national 
traditions. To combat the classics (who, with a few 
brilliant exceptions, were inspired by pagan history) it 
was necessary to exploit the period of Christianity, 
and the novel turned naturally towards history and 
archaeology. Yet even this movement towards national 
history was aided by a foreign model. Sir Walter Scott 
was read with avidity, and the earlier historical novels 
owed, f>crhaps, as much to him as to the new school 
of French historians. 

Unfortunately, instead of taking the path indicated 
by wSegrais, and followed so successfully by Mme dc 
La Fayette, the Romantics tried to combine with their 
pictures of the past a thesis explaining the course of 
events and accounting for the results. Thus, Alfred de 
Vigny’s excellent story of the days of Louis XIIL 
(Cinq-Mars\ while it is still a striking reconstruction 
of the past, contains a thesis of the slow destruction of 
the caste to which the author belonged. 
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Such a preoccupation is not the business of the 
novelist, and in this case it evidently marred the his¬ 
torical value of the work, for it led Vigny to represent 
Richelieu as the villain of the story, and to transform 
him into a symbol whereas he should have emerged 
as a man. 

Merimee’s Chronique du Rhgne de Charles IX,, an 
excellent story and a vivid picture of the sixteenth 
century, has a thesis which is more confusing than 
Vigny’s because it is not clear in the author’s own 
mind. He strives to explain the Massacre of Saint- 
Bartholomew. We are not concerned in an historical 
novel with the causes of this tragedy. They are of 
interest to the historian alone. The Chronique is good 
reading, full of colour and action, leaving in the mind 
an excellent “picture of the times and portraying 
characters that really enlist our sympathy. It is 
frequently reprinted (as is Cinq-Mars) and still 
widely read. 

When Victor Hugo, in due course, turned his atten¬ 
tion to the historical novel {Notre-Dame de Paris), the 
plot became a secondary care, the characters scarcely 
human beings, but there was a magnificent hero of 
stone—the Cathedral—that dominated the story, and 
that still holds the interest from beginning to end. 
There remains also in the mind a broadly brushed 
picture of the times that is very effective. 

The Romantic programme is here a little too 
evident* The contrast of the sublime and the grotesque 
in Quasimodo jars, as do the frequent appeals to the 
nerves. The political bias is still harder to bear. The 
lustful priest, the vile noble, representing classes 
alleged to be superior in the Middle Ages, are con¬ 
trasted with a girl from the gutter—sweet ewe lamb, 
all purity and innocence—and, of course, the deformed 
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representative of the masses has a heart of gold and 
the devotion of a hero. 

While Notre-Dam'e de Paris is the best known of 
Hugo’s works, Quatre-Vingt-Treize, a story of 
fictitious characters against a fine background of the 
French Revolution, is the most satisfactory of his 
novels. Lcs Miserables finds favour with many English 
readers, and might well be read on a long sea voyage. 
A recent critic informs us that VHomme qui rit 
“ evokes eighteenth-century England.” The English 
reader is apt to take the evocation as a joke. If this 
kind of unconscious humour appeals to him he might 
well pass an hour with Lord Clancharlie and Lord 
Tomjimjack {sicl). 

Hugo was so great a poet that his influence as a 
novelist was out of all proportion to his skill in this 
genre. On the other hand, appreciating him as a poet, 
one is apt to read his novels in too critical a spirit. 
There are wonderful pages, but one feels again and 
again that they need pruning, that, released from the 
discipline of verse form, he was apt to amuse himself 
with words, and that much of his grandiloquent philo¬ 
sophy and scientific soliloquizing is mere fustian. 
Perhaps we expect too much of him. 

We are correspondingly lenient with Alexandre 
Dumas phre. Academic critics in France shrug their 
shoulders at the mere mention of his name. He wrote 
rapidly (he had to do so to produce the hundred and 
fifty volumes that he published), and his work is there¬ 
fore careless. It must be conceded that his style is 
deplorable, his syntax doubtful, and his literary taste 
poor. But he can tell a story. He was not a great 
analyst of character, he sometimes forgot where he 
had left a person in a preceding chapter, or even that 
he had killed him. His people do not appear, there- 
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fqrc, as subtly studied human beings, but they certainly 
live as human dynamos. They eat, drink, fight, love, 
and keep the reader breathless as he follows them 
through their more or less probable adventures. 

Dumas is not to be recommended to the student 
who wishes to play the sedulous ape in an effort to 
develop a style in French, nor to the reader who seeks 
strict historical accuracy, but anyone who likes a good 
story with something happening all the time, or who 
is content to have a general impression of a period, 
might do worse than follow the Three Musketeers 
through the volumes of their adventures, and even 
come back from time to time to the reading of others 
of his works. 

The magician Dumas has, however, led the his¬ 
torical novel far from the strait path of truth, and the 
close study of human character in historical settings 
seems to have been forgotten. 

In striking contrast to these novels of action are the 
group of which Rene is a type. Scnancour’s Obermann 
is not a novel, but a diary doled out in letters to a 
friend. It was hailed with joy by the Romantics, who 
recognized in its author a brother. If there is any 
interest in reading Obermann, it lies in the delicate 
balance of high intelligence, weak body, spineless 
character, that makes S^nancour an attractive patho¬ 
logical study. He believes in nothing, is poisoned with 
Rousseau without the saving grace of his lyricism and 
enthusiasm, is a writer of talent without genius, and 
is profoundly depressing. 

Constant’s Adolphe is a curious combination of 
Rene and the cightccnth-ccntury tradition of psycho¬ 
logical realism. The heroine Ell^norc is obviously a 
combination of two quite different characters (Mme 
dc Sta^l, whom he had loved, and another woman or 
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a literary souvenir?), but her later mood of resignation 
makes possible some wonderful pages. Adolphe him¬ 
self is too analytical, too hard, too selfish to be lovable. 
The work is important as marking a reaction against 
the lyricism that was invading the novel and turning 
it from its purpose. 

The remaining works of the Rene group, of vary¬ 
ing interest to the general reader, may be rapidly 
examined. Sainte-Bcuve’s Voluptd made a deep im¬ 
pression when it appeared. The character it depicts— 
a sensualist Rene of the go-and-weep-at-thc-foot-of-a-tree 
type—is exasperating. The style makes it extremely 
difficult to read, and while it contains studies of great 
penetration—as one would expect from the Sainte- 
Beuve we know as a critic—there is a complete lack 
of incentive to wade from one to the other. 

Musset’s Confessions d'un enfant du siecle is as 
pessimistic, but it is readable. The style is clear, 
poetical, picturesque, and the cynicism is not displeas¬ 
ing because it is the result of an excess of sincerity. 
One may suffer with Musset; one could never do so 
with Sainte-Bcuve. 

Lamartine, in his pessimistic novels {GrazieUa)y is 
less bitter than Musset. He is as selfish as any of the 
Romantics who talked about their own lives in scarcely 
veiled fictfions, but he is attractive. When he leaves his 
confessions for a moment to tell a simple, touching 
story, he rises to great heights. Genevieve is as pure, 
as sincere, and as genuine in its emotions as one might 
wish, and the style is exactly suited to the subject. 
Vigny’s Stello and Servitude et Grandeur Militaires 
are much better known, and, while they might more 
logically be classed as historical novels, they arc 
sufficiently personal to be read along with this group. 

The Romantics were not, however, entirely without 
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humour (Murgcr, Scenes de la Vie de Bohhme\ and 
some of them excelled in clearness of style which they 
made serve their eccentric and paradoxal genius 
(Gerard de Nerval, La Bohhme Galante), We can 
pause to examine the work of only one of the 
jantaisistes, and Theophile Gautier must evidently be 
chosen. 

He first tried to express himself as a painter, and he 
learned in the studio to sec and appreciate beauty of 
form. A critic informs us that he had few ideas, and 
was lacking in sensitiveness; “ human emotion was 
unknown to him.’* One wonders! The pose of in- 
sensitiveness, of impersonality, was to come later in 
French literature, and Gautier was claimed as an 
ancestor. One rather gathers from a careful reading of 
his verse, and of the more serious prose work, that the 
wearer of the famous red waistcoat, the long-haired, 
noisy, truculent shocker of the bourgeois, was really 
timid and highly sensitive. In Le Capitaine Fracassc 
we see him at work. The plot is immaterial, the 
psychology of no importance. It should be read aloud 
to appreciate the music of the phrase, and should be 
visualized to discover how completely, how thoroughly, 
Gautier sees what he is describing. His gift of inven¬ 
tion is also astonishing, and there is here no difficulty 
in reading on from one great picture to the next. And 
most of them remain in the memory. 

So we come to the most characteristically romantic 
of them all—George Sand—of whom Renan said: 
“ The nineteenth century has not received a wound 
for which her heart has not bled, nor had an illness 
but has drawn from her a harmonious plaint.” In her 
early work, in the evolution of her ideas, in her moral 
life, she typifies Romanticism, and only a woman of 
real merit could have come through all this to the 
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peace of Nohant, In her were combined great gifts of 
imagination, with a sense of the reality of life. Even 
her descriptions of romantic love were not all dream¬ 
ing. Aur^licn dc Seze, Jules Sandcau, Alfred de 
Musset, Michel dc Bourges, Chopin, and Liszt con¬ 
tributed to her experience — not to mention her 
husband, Baron Dudevant, the father of her two 
children. When a woman’s experience ranges from a 
stolid Casimir Dudevant to Chopin she may be 
assumed to know something about love—whether she 
could write about it or not. 

And George Sand could write all night long with¬ 
out turning back to correct; and when she did re¬ 
write, the first draft was frequently the better. The 
composition is not very clear, there is a tendency to 
diffusion, but her facility is coupled with a simplicity, 
a naturalness that render her prose eminently readable. 
Its eloquence and lyricism make it particularly attrac¬ 
tive at times. 

After the early novels, Indiana, Jacques, Ulia, in 
which a newly freed wife seeks romantic love—a love 
that never was on sea or land—come socialistic novels. 
One would expect this as the author came to see that 
what she sought was not satisfying. It would naturally 
change to a love of humanity—particularly if a man 
(Michel de Bourges) could propound the love of 
humanity while practising the love of George Sand. 
There is, however, something more attractive than 
vague socialism in the character of this novelist, some¬ 
thing that begins to shine more clearly in the pastoral 
novels that came next, and that remain as her best 
work {La Mare au Diable, Francois le Cham pi, La 
Petite Fadette). One begins to feel the great kindness, 
the self-sacrifice, the development of the maternal love 
that she had mistaken so long for passion. These 

2 
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idealized peasants, against their real country back¬ 
ground, have been observed with insight, sympathy, 
and pity, and the emotion is communicated to the 
reader. 

In later years George Sand returned to the romantic 
love-story as was also to be expected. The English 
novelette is read by insufficiently educated girls and 
many old women. The former look forward and hope 
that life will be like that; the latter look backward 
and ponder over things that might have been. George 
Sand, with her experience and skill as a writer, had 
more than a novelette to offer. The themes of these 
later works are time worn {Jean de la Roche, Le 
Marquis de Villemer\ but there are excellent scenes 
of the countryside and delicate analyses of character. 
The stories are told easily, gracefully, and without pre¬ 
tentiousness. They may be read nowadays as an anti¬ 
dote to the writings of the very clever young men who 
know all about life, and have found it ugly. 

George Sand covered such a wide field—novels of 
passion, socialist novels, rustic idylls, romantic love- 
stories, and had herself such a varied experience of 
romantic men and the milieu in which they lived that 
her work and her life provide an excellent general 
picture of the movement in France. It should be re¬ 
called when Mme Bovary is being read. A woman of 
George Sand’s quality could come through the storms 
and trials of Romanticism and sail proudly into port 
with scarcely a sign of the buffeting she had received. 
It was Emma Bovary who failed so lamentably. 

George Sand is, of course, very much under a cloud 
at present. She sometimes let her pen run too easily, 
and there is too much rhetoric in her novels. Her men 
arc more talented, her women more affectionate and 
more devoted than those we meet in everyday life. 
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They speak more eloquently, and their background 
is too carefully arranged. 

We arc concerned witli her works as a contribution 
to the development of the novel. Even the most rabid 
anti-romantic will admit that the peasant is an im¬ 
portant clement in French life. It was George Sand 
who brought him into literature where one would 
have expected to find him centuries earlier. She saw 
him through rose-coloured spectacles, yet most French¬ 
men who have lived all their lives in the country 
would admit that she was nearer the truth than Zola. 
Balzac had discovered the peasant before her {Les 
Pay sans, 1843), but it was Sand, not Balzac, who 
served as an inspiration to the long line of writers on 
peasant life. A further contribution is a gallery of 
studies of girls—not children, nor women, but girls 
such as Chateaubriand understood a little, such as 
Musset understood still more, but who had to find 
their rightful place in the novel with tlie aid of 
George Sand. 

Her later stories brought also the bourgeois in his 
home, not the type of the eighteenth century novel, 
but an idealized bourgeois. 

It must be admitted, in fact, that this writer, who 
was totally incapable of giving us the “ slice of life ” 
so dear to die naturalists, broadened the field of the 
novel, renewed the material, and gave it a wider 
circle of readers at home and abroad. That is a real 
contribution. ^ 

To turn to Stendhal after George Sand is. to travel 
backwards, if we have in mind the dates of birth of 
the two writers, for he was just old enough to be her 
father. He might have claimed precedence also be¬ 
cause his irreligion is in the best eighteenth-century 
tradition. His exaggerated interest in himself might 
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give him a claim to appear among the Romantics, but 
his work foreshadows the psychological novel, and he 
has even been hailed as an ancestor of the Realists. 

Stendhal’s name has been very much before the 
public of recent years because a number of enthusiasts 
have been studying his life and works and publishing 
every scrap of his writings that they could find. His 
place in the history of the novel is, however, so firmly 
established that not even his best friends can now do 
him much harm. 

His reputation was made by two novels, Le Rouge 
et le Noir and La Chartreuse de Parme. The hero of 
the former, Julien Sorcl, is a selfish, proud boy, who 
begins by hating his parents. His vanity leads him to 
dream of a great destiny. Admiring Napoleon he first 
decides that a military career will raise him to power. 
Later experience makes him think that the Church is 
the better career. He seduces the wife of M. de Renal, 
in whose house he is employed as a tutor, then enters 
a seminary, and ultimately passes into the service of a 
Marquis in Paris—this time as secretary. He soon 
abandons clerical garb and appears as the Chevalier 
Sorel de la Vernage, lieutenant of Hussars. He is on 
the point of realizing all his ambitions, for he is to 
marry the Marquis’s daughter, when he thinks of 
avenging himself on Mmc de Renal, who denounced 
him in the old days. He waits for her in church, and, 
as the Sacrament is raised, blows out her brains. As 
this was beforeithe days of le crime passionnel, he is 
guillotined. His fiancee, admiring his strength of will 
and audacity, admiring him for his crime, obtains 
possession of his head, which she buries with her own 
hands. 

There is no intention of denying the power of the 
final scenes, but one puts down the book with the 
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feeling of having been cheated. I have never been able 
to understand the minute psychology — examining 
every motive, explaining every action, dissecting the 
characters—that breaks down at the end and gives the 
conclusion of the original paragraph of police news 
on which the story is based. I have always been faced 
with the dilemma—either there is no connection 
between the conclusion and the character, or there is 
such a connection but Stendhal has failed to make me 
see it. The fault is probably mine. The original story 
on which Stendhal worked was of a seminarist of 
humble origin, who was guillotined for shooting at a 
woman. But was that seminarist like Julien Sorel? 
And, granting the character of Julien as developed so 
meticulously by Stendhal, would he have spoiled his 
whole career by a silly act of vengeance? 

The story is also marred by the hatreds and pre¬ 
judices of the author who forgets at times that he is 
not writing a pamphlet. 

La Chartreuse de Parme has higher literary quali¬ 
ties, the Author’s faults are less evident, and the 
psychology is simpler and truer. 

Stendhal holds a place in the history of the novel 
because he awakened thought and opened new path^. 
Paul Bourget and Maurice Barr^s might well hail him 
as their literary godfather. 

The movement from Romanticism was not im¬ 
mediately towards the detailed psychological analysis 
of this type, but towards a much wider-embracing 
realism. Balzac, in his seventeen volumes of La 
Comidie Humaine, ranged from country life to the 
city, from private life to politics, from military life to 
psychological studies. It is by no means easy to choose 
one or two novels from the list. There is always the 
temptation to add one or two more as essential for the 
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understanding of his work as a whole. Perhaps 
EugSnie Grandet, Le Phre Goriot, and Le CurS dc 
Village best illustrate his characteristic methods. He 
begins with the setting of the scene, which English 
readers—^particularly young ones—find so tedious that 
they skip. I have done so myself on occasion, and still 
find some difficulty • in wading through a page of 
Balzac when he is in his cataloguing mood. There is 
no doubt that the opening chapters of Eugenie 
Grandet are necessary, that the careful description of 
the setting strengthens the novel and contributes to 
the character of Grandet and to the conditions under 
which Eugenie lived. But that should not blind us to 
the fact that in other of his novels Balzac sometimes 
gives us lists of the entire contents of a room, down to 
the last article of bric 4 -brac. 

The method is eminently successful, however, in Le 
Phre Goriot, It is of primary importance that we 
should know the Pension Vauquer, and when the 
story finally emerges from the setting it does so with 
greatly enhanced force. Nor should it be assumed that 
the pension is merely the setting. It is more than the 
scenery of the play. It is part of the play itself, and 
contributes in no small measure to distinguish Goriot 
from other poor old men who have dreams. 

If Balzac is popular in England it is because when 
once the characters begin to stand out against their 
setting there is a story* His idea of truth and of life 
was not to have his characters examining, dissect¬ 
ing, and explaining themselves, from the breakfast 
soliloquy on the essential coffccness of coffee to the 
evening meditation on the profound inner meaning of 
the |mrmontality of bedness. He had no time for such 
because he had a vision of the world, had 
S0ti|ething to say, and very little time in which to say 
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it. And in spite of all his labour and of all his hurry¬ 
ing, he had to go before the Comedie Humaine was 
finished. 

In the created setting, sometimes an entire town, 
Saumur, Limoges, Angouleme, his characters appear 
obviously influenced by the surroundings, explicable 
only in terms of them, and destined to show that 
influence more and more as the story progresses. The 
arrival of the gay young dandy Charles in Eugenie 
Grandet scarcely seems to be an intervention from 
without. It may be objected that he does come from 
without, and that the Balzac method should have 
described to us in detail his house and the city in 
which he lived. He is not important enough for that. 
He must be totally different from the Grandets, the 
Cruchotins, and the Grassinists and his costume, the 
manner of his arrival and the articles he takes from 
his bag are enough to indicate what little character he 
has. Yet it is the most natural thing in the world that 
Eugenie should love him. And even the grey horror 
of her return, her dream shattered, to the room in 
which we first saw her, to the same life, to the in¬ 
creased hopelessness, seems to be almost inevitable. 

It was stated that there was a story. The reader as 
he closes the book might well challenge that state¬ 
ment, though I am quite sure he will not do so. He 
might have doubts a few weeks later, after thinking 
over the novel and discovering that nothing happens 
in it. A girl lives with a miser, a boy arrives with 
whom she falls in love, he goes abroad and she waits 
for him, but he proves to be unfaithful. That is all. 
Further thought may reveal the fact that not only is 
Charles of little interest, but that the character of 
Eugenie Grandet herself will not bear very close 
analysis. She is good and pure and patient and 
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romantic and — what else? Is there strength of 
character, poetry, passion, a complicated nature? 
There is but a very simple mind, a very true heart, 
a wraith of a girl who has always been shut up in the 
house of a miser. What is the dramatic scene in the 
novel—apart from the arrival of Charles? The very 
final act of disloyalty is not dramatic because we have 
been led to expect it. 

Yet because of Balzac’s skill in relating all this as 
an outside observer, because he lingers over the great 
event in Eugenie’s life—Charles’s visit—because we 
know so well from the beginning how the long, slow 
days go past in the house at Saumur we seem to have 
lived in this short book for the years that stretch from 
the hopeful youth of Eugenie to the disillusioned old 
age. There is a story, then, the story of a life unevent¬ 
ful but tragic, and it is unfolded with all the skill of 
the real novelist. We know Grandet, and often refer 
to him. Eugenic is quite clear in our minds. Balzac 
is one of the great ‘‘creators” of places and characters. 

And the academic critics will pluck your sleeve and 
point out to you with a sneer that his style was not 
correct, was not clear, that his similes and metaphors 
were sometimes absurd. 

Quite true. He was frequently lacking in taste; he 
wrote too quickly; he went down into the depths of 
society, where the Naturalists later loved to wallow; 
his imagination as a story-teller was sometimes at war 
with his love of truth and of reality. He is sometimes 
hard to read; he could not create great characters of 
women; he was a materialist with little moral delicacy. 
Oh, a great indictment could be brought against him, 
and, all told, it would be but dust on the sleeve of the 
grean^st novelist of the nineteenth century. 
jAnd his influence was as powerful as his work was 
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great. It is as evident in the theatre as in the novel, 
and he was so far in advance of his time that the 
full import of much of his work became evident only 
during the period of the Naturalists. 

Their school was foreshadowed by Gustave Flau¬ 
bert, who also forms a link between the Romantics 
and the Realists, for he was himself now of the one, 
now of the other school. As close an observer as could be 
wished in Madame Bovary, ^education sentimentale, 
and Bouvard et PScuchet, he is imaginative, mystic, 
and a conjuror up of the past in Salammbo and La 
Tentation de saint Antoine, Flaubert is a romantic 
idealist who wished to be a realist. 

He did not write easily, but by careful application 
he forged himself an impeccable style and came to be 
a master of composition, not merely of the work as a 
whole, but of the chapter and the paragraph. There is 
no letting the pen run on in the Flaubert novels. He 
knows just where he wishes to go and how to get 
there by the shortest road. Every useless word is 
mercilessly struck out. We have as many as seven 
rewritings of a page, and the final version is always 
the shortest. For him form was essential. 

Madame Bovary has the weaknesses of the realistic 
novel. The dcKumentation is most conscientious, and 
everyone recognizes the truth of the characters, but 
the result is not a complete picture of provincial life, 
because Flaubert’s obsession has led him to group only 
the ignorant and the stupid. There is not a high in¬ 
telligence or a noble character in the book. Yet the 
commonplace people arc so well drawn that they 
interest apart from the story. Homais is one of the 
best known types in French fiction. 

Salammbd suffers a little from the erudition it con¬ 
tains, and from the mystery that must surround the 
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heroine. It gives, however, a wonderful vision of 
Carthage and of the mercenaries, and the story moves 
steadily forward to a powerful final scene. His other 
works are by no means negligible, but they stress still 
more than Madame Bovary his hatred of the common^ 
place and of mediocre intelligence. 

Flaubert’s contribution to the novel was important, 
Madame Bovary appeared when the Romantic move¬ 
ment was discredited and the thoughts of novelists 
were turning towards Realism. Some antidote was 
necessary to the work of Balzac, for with all his genius 
there was vulgarity, and not a little romanticism. 
After the Romantics and Balzac the style of the novel 
needed discipline. Flaubert brought a careful, calm 
observation, and noted without the magnifying 
imagination of Balzac. He sought truth, not drama. 

As a stylist he was extremely severe. He spent days 
in going over his manuscript, taking out the repetition 
of a word, avoiding rhyme, reciting aloud a paragraph 
to test the rhythm, and his constant care was to find 
the exact word to express what he had in mind. It was 
an excellent thing for the French novel to have this 
discipline of method and style after the Romantics and 
before the outbreak of Naturalism. 



CHAPTER IV 


THE NATURALISTS AND THEIR SUC^ 
LESSORS (NINETEENTH CENTURY) 

Literary “ schools ” frequently group together people 
who have little in common, but one of the queerest of 
all collections of this kind are the Naturalists. Flaubert 
is regarded as the initiator, and then come the Gon- 
court Brothers, Daudet, Zola, Maupassant, and 
Huysmans. 

The chief difTerence between these writers lies in the 
degree of good taste they possessed. Daudet had most, 
Zola least. The Goncourts were such little gentlemen 
that they noted dinner-table conversations and made 
provision in their wills that this gossip should be 
printed. It is not yet considered fit for publication. 

It was in the name of Science that these people 
began to work. It was rather nebulous science. In the 
case of the Goncourts, their authorities were Kant, 
Reid, Dugald-Stewart, and Locke. As historians of the 
eighteenth century, they had learned to collect infor¬ 
mation and to marshal facts. When they turned to 
fiction, the materialism of their science and the 
mechanical method of their documentation produced 
Germinie Lacerteux and La Fille Elisa (E. Goncourt 
alone). 

They had discovered the great principle that Zola 
was to carry to the extreme. A true picture of life is 
obtained by carefully collecting facts, for the most part 
from newspapers, by grouping these round persons of 
similar social status to the originals, and by writing up 
the result without avoiding a single nasty word. It is 
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not. In the first place, the fact is recorded in the news¬ 
paper because it is unusual in life. To collect a dozen 
similar paragraphs and apply them to build up one 
character is absurd. 

It appears from a reading of the Naturalists that it 
was not science that was to blame for their errors, but 
their naive trust in a knowledge they did not possess 
in any great measure. Zola was a self-educated man; 
that is, a man who had not been subjected to any 
organized mental discipline. Such a person generally 
finds science enchanting when he discovers its main 
principles. Zola was unduly impressed by heredity, 
and his knowledge was quite inadequate for the task 
he set himself. This was no less than a remaking of 
Balzac’s ComSdie Humaine, but on a plan that was to 
show the development of a family; and, to be nearer 
to real life and truth, he decided on a family of tainted 
stock. Beginning with provincial bourgeois, he studied 
in turn Parisian bourgeois, business men, the central 
markets of Paris, the Church, high politics, Parisian 
workmen, the miners of the north of France, prosti¬ 
tutes, the big shops, peasants, railwaymcn, stock¬ 
brokers, and scientists. 

In all these the physical detail, particularly the re¬ 
volting physical detail, attracted him. Of mixed race 
(Italian, Greek, French), he was essentially vulgar, as 
may be seen from the importance he attached to gross 
pleasures. And yet there is an artist in the man. There 
are Wonderful pages in his works, to which one may 
return again and again. It is lamentable to think that 
he might have done such excellent work for realism, 
and with all his gifts he did little more than 
disd^lk the entire movement. 

AfEiet' La Terre, his most fervent disciples broke 
from him, and Rosny, Dcscavcs, and Paul Mar- 
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gucritte (with two others) signed the famous manifesto 
of revolt. It is said that he left no school, but this is 
only a partial truth. Critics charitably draw a veil over 
the latest work of V. Margueritte and ascribe it to an 
effort to attract public attention. It is a logical develop¬ 
ment of Zolaism applied to post-war society. 

The other members of the group were intellectually 
his superiors and possessed a taste and a finesse that he 
never knew. The greatest artist of all was Maupassant, 
who had served his literary apprenticeship under Flau¬ 
bert. He has always been popular in England, and it 
is readily admitted that the erotic element may have 
been an attraction to some of his readers. It may be 
that others, and the more numerous body, have been 
led to admire the work of the artist. While he is best 
known as a master of the short story, Une Vie and 
Pierre et Jean earn him his title as a novelist. His 
impersonality, the absence of scientific and social pre¬ 
occupations, the classical simplicity of his composition 
and style, make the pessimism more bearable and leave 
a strong impression of truth. 

While Maupassant started with Naturalism and 
ended almost a classical writer, J. K. Huysmans began 
as a writer of crude and licentious stories, passed on to 
the study of occultism and magic, to end his career as 
a writer of devout Catholic novels, which, by the way, 
found a much wider public than his naturalistic works. 

Alphonse Daudet did not wallow in the mud of this 
particular branch of the movement, and the reader who 
first knew him as the author of the Lettres de mon 
Moulin may wonder why he is ever classed with the 
Naturalists. He possessed one quality, essential if a 
novelist is to be really great—that is, human sym¬ 
pathy. Dickens, George Eliot, Dostoevsky, Tolstoy, 
could feel great pity. Zola and the Goncourts could 
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not. When Daudet’s Sapho has been given to the 
Naturalists as rightly belonging to them, the rest of 
his work may be admitted to stand apart. 

Yet its most striking qualities are those the Natural¬ 
ists misapplied. He seizes upon the significant details, 
accumulates them, composes with their aid descrip¬ 
tions no less striking, no less real, than those of which 
the Naturalists were so proud. He improves upon 
their work by completing his descriptions with a syn¬ 
thetic view that is of the greatest value to the reader 
who wishes to see with him. Daudet is not attracted 
by the exceptional, the gross, the repulsive things in 
life. He respects reality, but he admits also the claims 
of decency. His pictures of life, well observed as re¬ 
gards the characteristic detail, full of colour, arc 
strengthened by sympathy and enthusiasm. 

Daudet is popular in England because his concep¬ 
tion of life agrees fairly well with ours. Except when 
following Tartarin {Tartarin de Tarascon, Tartarin sur 
les Alpes, Port Tarascon), he is not very gay, but his 
melancholy is not bitter. It lights up frequently with 
a smile and never becomes pessimism. He shares with 
us the assumption that life should normally be an un¬ 
chequered career, and he can be indignant when its 
calm course is too frequently or too brutally disturbed. 
His sentimentality {Fromont jeune et Risler aip. 6 , Jac\, 
he Petit Chose) does not annoy us, as we have been 
accustomed to this type of appeal by our own novelists. 

The Naturalists were not to the taste of the entire 
reading public, and an idealistic school was able to 
flourish in contrast to them. Its members arc well 
known to novel readers—Octave Fcuillet, Victor 
CJbcrbuliez, Edouard Rod. 

Odftave Fcuillet (Le roman d*un jeune homme 
pamt^) is the novelist of “ high society,*’ and the clc- 
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gance and distinction of his style, the cleanliness of his 
work, were, of course, the cause of much scoffing. He 
h§d the advantage of really knowing the people he 
described, and, though idealistic in his methods, he 
neither exaggerated their qualities nor omitted their 
defects. 

Chcrbuliez and Rod were of Swiss origin, and their 
Protestantism put them easily into contact with English 
readers. 

The outstanding novelist of the last forty years was 
Anatole France. He began with dilettantism and scep¬ 
ticism, passed through a combative period during the 
Dreyfus affair, and ended by believing in social im¬ 
provement. His greatest contribution to the novel of 
his day was his style—a return to the brilliance, clear¬ 
ness, and purity of the classical tradition in France. 
This influence was continued by Maurras, and together 
they formed a strong opposition party to the excesses 
of romanticism and to the disintegrating forces of 
exaggerated realism. 

France contributed to several movements, and re¬ 
flects fairly accurately the period during which he 
wrote. His first successful novel, Le Crime de Sylvestre 
Bonnard, might almost be called romantic. Its hero 
was so obviously the person whom France hoped in 
due time to become—the old savant, gentle and 
ironical, a philosopher who loved to pose as a simple 
soul. The work has always been popular in England, 
and rightly so. It has a charm of tenderness in its 
satire. Witty and indulgent, its melancholy is not 
bitter, and it is less overshadowed by Renan than are 
many of the others. 

After Sylvestre Bonnard, we are somewhat surprised 
to find Anatole France influenced by the Pre- 
Raphaelites and wandering in the mazes of aesthetic 
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mysticism. It is rather curious that a religious sceptic 
should write Lc Jardin d'Epicure and Le Putts de 
Sainte-Claire, and then war against religious belief and 
even against chastity. 

We find the France of Sylvestre Bonnard again in 
his souvenirs, and Le Livre de mon ami, Le petit 
Pierre, were important contributions to the stories of 
childhood. 

The historical novel owes to him also several 
volumes, of which Les Dieux ont soif is, perhaps, the 
best. It is an admirable picture of the French Revolu¬ 
tion, with less prejudice than one generally finds in 
works on this period. The background of La Rdtis- 
serie de la Reine PSdauque is also sufficient to give it 
an honoured place among historical novels. To appre¬ 
ciate fully his studies of contemporary history (Le 
mannequin d*osier, Uorme du mail, Uanneau d'amS- 
thyste. Monsieur Bergeret h Paris) a fairly detailed 
knowledge of the period is required, though it is not 
necessary to possess more than an interest in human 
nature to appreciate the character of Bergeret. 

Thais, a masterpiece of style, is in a class of which 
Le Lys Rouge is the most striking and the most dis¬ 
agreeable example. The old aesthetic mysticism re¬ 
appears in the latter (particularly in the scenes at 
Florence), and it clashes badly with the fleshiness of 
the story as a whole. 

France was not a profound thinker, but he was a 
very interesting one, and his talent for expressing 
clearly the ideas he had discovered in the course of his 
wide reading insured for him a great influence in 
France and abroad. 

It is as a precise thinker that Paul Bourget is re- 
malrkable. Even in his earliest works there is no hesi¬ 
tation. Cruelle Enigme was the first success, and AndrS 
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Cornilis confirmed his reputation as a writer. There 
arc curious errors of detail in the novels, because 
Bourget did not examine closely the exterior world, 
nor did he see vividly the scenes he describes. But he 
was an excellent psychologist. In Le Disciple he 
opposed Taine’s scientific positivism, and from philo¬ 
sopher and moralist he naturally evolved into a socio¬ 
logist who criticized democracy iJJitape), At the end 
of his career he worked for a revival of religion in 
France (USmigre, Le dSmon du Midi), Bourget’s essays 
show that he was a moralist and a critic of distinction. 
He elected to be a novelist, and his works, judged later 
by the standards of the genre, may not occupy the 
place in literary history that they now hold. 

Maurice Barres is an interesting case of logical 
development. He began as a sceptic, very much occu¬ 
pied with his own personality (he Jardin de BMnice). 
As though he desired to interest himself in different en¬ 
vironments, he set out on his travels. Spain gave us Du 
sang, de la voluptS et de la mort, the Near East he 
jardin sur VOronte, Greece he Voyage de Sparte, Italy 
ha mort de Venise. This might have led to a vague 
internationalism, but Barres was made of sterner stuff 
than the average traveller. He soon came to see that 
his own individualism was possible only because he 
had a race and a nationality behind him, and his 
novels (hes deracinis, Uappel au soldat) showed him 
to be a nationalist and a conservative. The next logical 
step was to feel keenly the loss of Alsace-Lorraine (Au 
service de VAllemagne, Colette Baudoche\ and the 
final stage is, of course, ardent Catholicism (ha colline 
inspirSe). One would expect a corresponding change 
in style, and a comparison of the early novels with 
those that came just before his death shows an effort 
to proceed from romanticism to classical sobriety. Here 
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he never quite succeeded. He did, however, so cleverly 
combine the elements of both that the result is har¬ 
monious and highly effective. 

Marcel Prevost has undertaken the study of feminine 
psychology. His novels have had undoubted success 
and have exercised a considerable influence during the 
last thirty years. He began by romanesque novels with¬ 
out any purpose, social, political, or philosophical. His 
later works, however {Lettres h Fran^otse, Lettres a 
Franfoisff martSe\ have a moralizing tendency. 

Ren^ Bazin moves in a different class of society 
when seeking subjects for study. He actually believes 
in religion and admires morality, but the purpose of 
the novels is never obtruded. There is no preaching, 
and his characters are not warped to support a thesis. 
English readers will find them a welcome relief. The 
setting, whether the French countryside or Alsace 
before the recent war, is well rendered, though with¬ 
out the precision of the realists. He does not insist on 
detail, but gives a sympathetic picture that is, perhaps, 
more effective. The characters arc adequate without 
being striking creations. The stories arc clearly and 
simply told, and there is a delicacy, a sympathy, and a 
poetry that arc very refreshing. Une tache d'encre is a 
charming romance. Les Dberle treated in pre-war days 
the question of the annexation of Alsace. The problem 
of the movement of peasants towards the towns—a 
subject of great importance in an agricultural country 
—is sympathetically studied in La terre qui meurt. 
The seiunstresses in the great dressmaking establish¬ 
ments 0f Paris form the subject of De toute son dme. 

Bazin, frequently treated with scant courtesy by the 
critkz, has grasped the essential principle that might 
well be meditated upon by his disparagers. It is that 
, Wjbile 3|pve may be but an episode in life, work is in- 
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evitable, and must go on whether love comes or not. 
He has also kept constantly in mind that a picture of 
life composed only of the sordid, the exceptional, and 
the unhealthy is not only grossly unfair, but limits its 
field of readers and leaves untouched the great mass of 
humanity. Bazin has a large though not a very noisy 
public, and must have brought thousands of people to 
a consideration of social problems that would otherwise 
have remained outside their experience. And he has 
done this in a most agreeable way by novels that 
remain in the memory and leave a pleasant impression 
there. He has also rendered France a real service 
among the thousands of readers who live outside her 
borders. 

Bourget, Barres, and Bazin all seem to have made 
their contribution to the work of Henri Bordeaux. The 
traditionalist element of the first is very evident; the 
second brings his individualism, and the third region-' 
alism. It must be admitted that these three good fairies 
have cause to be proud of their protege. He has come 
to be regarded as the champion of family life, and this 
is in the best French tradition, for it was the under¬ 
lying principle of nearly all Moliere’s plays. He is 
again in the tradition—though a later one—in his 
scrupulously careful Nature scenes and in his associa¬ 
tion of them with the state of mind of his characters. 
Particularly good are his descriptions of mountainous 
districts. 

His Catholicism and conservatism are more 
thoroughly hidden than they arc by Bazin, and there 
is also less lyricism. The English reader will appreciate 
his mild irony, his sense of humour, and his good 
taste {La Peur de Vivre, Les Roquevillard, La Robe de 
Laine, La Neige sur le$ Pas\ 

Tiring of the Naturalist movement, many writers 
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turned their attention to the Roman de Mocurs, After 
1870 there was a tremendous effort to bring back 
France to her place among the Great Powers.- The 
army had to be completely reorganized, scientists set 
to work to widen the field of knowledge, diplomats to 
re-establish the prestige of France, and a colonial 
empire was founded. It would seem that here was 
material for a generation of novelists. Abel Hermant 
could only see the small vexations of army life {Le 
Cavalier Miserey), the ridicule of diplomacy (La 
Carrihre\ the shortcomings of the upper bourgeoisie 
(Souvenirs du Comte de Courpibre). Now that he has 
entered the sacred portals of the French Academy we 
are requested not to be superficial, but to understand 
that mockery is often the noble desire to chastise what 
is vile, and thus to improve conditions. 

Abel Hermant, after Le Cavalier Miserey, lost 
interest in the masses and confined his attention to the 
people known as Society. He found them morally de¬ 
ficient, and observed the decline of one class and the 
rise of another to take its place. Occasionally he tires 
of the picture of decline, and looks through the 
window of France to sec people outside. He is shocked 
because their conventions are not his, and, being a 
psychologist, he prompdy writes Les Transatlanttques \ 

He is critical, sceptical, and cynical, but amusing. 
The ridiculous appeals to him and is noted with un¬ 
erring instinct. He is at his best as a writer in D'une 
guerre h Vautre guerre (1919-1921), a trilogy into which 
he has allowed emotion to enter. It is to be regretted 
that the pity, evident for a moment in Le Cavalier 
Miserey, should have been stifled for so long. 

|, H. and J. Rosny’s literary activity extends from 
ally to the present day. They began as Naturalists, 
away after Zola’s La Terre, and have since pro- 
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duccd, in collaboration or separately, novels ranging 
from prchistorical times to our contemporaries. J. H, 
Rosny, the elder, has studied foreign characters {Nell 
Horn, Uamoureuse aventure\ and under a different 
name published scientific works of value. There is an 
epic quality in his great novels {Uimperieuse bonte, 
Uindomptee , . .). The stories of prchistorical times 
have a flavour of the earlier H. G. Wells {Vamireh, 
Le felin geant, La guerre du feu). Rosny is not very 
cheerful, but his poor opinion of human beings comes 
not so much from the deliberate choice of inferior 
specimens, in the Zola manner, as from the ever¬ 
present thought of the vastness of the universe and the 
relative unimportance of man. His style is original and 
pleasant with sudden images that are the discoveries of 
an artist. 

For twenty-five years from 1880 there was a revival 
of interest in the historical novel. The chief contri¬ 
butors to the genre were Paul Adam, Maurice Main- 
dron, Paul and Victor Margucritte, and Georges 
d’Esparbes. 

Paul Adam’s work is important, for it is no less 
than an effort to revive the historical period in all its 
aspects. There had been novels with a background of 
buildings, costumes and people of a period, or attempts 
to represent the political thought, but here we have 
politics, philosophy, and the intellectual and moral 
state of the people among whom the scene is laid (La 
Force, La Ruse, UEnfant d'Austerlitz, Au Soldi de 
Juillet). 

Maurice Maindron was chiefly interested in the six¬ 
teenth and eighteenth centuries {Le tournoi de Vau- 
plassans, Blancador Vavantageux, Saint-Cendre). He 
knew not only the general trend of history, but, as a 
collector of historical relics, was well versed in detail. 
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He had also read thoroughly the military history of 
the periods he treated, and knew the technical details. 
The result might have been a disastrous collection of 
erudition. 

Fortunately he combined with his knowledge the 
temperament of an artist and a sense of life and 
character. Maindron could keep a story moving and 
create people who stood out with an existence of their 
own. 

Paul and Victor Margueritte contributed stories of 
the Franco-Prussian War {Le Desastre, Tronfons du 
glaive, Les Braves Gens, La Commune). The chief 
attraction of these novels is their freedom from party 
feeling and their glorification of the ordinary soldier— 
of his discipline and confidence in a future vindication. 

La Legende de VAigle is the best known of George 
d’Esparbes’ historical works. It is a collection of short 
stories, of varying quality, and is outside our plan. 
Several striking incidents during the Napoleonic wars 
are related with skill and with maximum effect. 

After this sudden revival, the historical subject was 
neglected. The biographical novel {Artel, by Maurois), 
while a very unsatisfactory genre, may indicate a 
return to historical fiction of a different type. 

Alongside the historical novel at this time is 
generally ranged the so-called exotic novel, though it 
would be difficult to find a growth more indigenous 
than the work of Pierre Loti. The latest novelty in 
France is frequently a standard product scarcely dis¬ 
guised. Chateaubriand and Hugo would have approved 
of Loti; the Goncourts and Daudet would certainly not 
disown him, and the spirit of Jean-Jacques Rousseau 
moves over the face of the waters that he so frequently 
described. 

The love of Nature, the sensitiveness, the despon- 
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dcncy, the cult of the moi, are all Rousseau. Loti's 
impressionism is that of the Goncourts and Daudet, 
but simplified and much more direct. While he talks 
about himself most of the time, he becomes so obsessed 
by the Nature-setting that in some of his books it 
actually steps into the place of the hero. As Notre- 
Dame is the centre of interest in Hugo’s novel, so in 
Mon Frere Yves and Pecheur d'Islande the sea is the 
“ heroine ” and in the Roman du Spahi it is the desert 
that plays the leading part. 

Madame Chrysanthhme, Ramuntcho, and several of 
his descriptions of journeys, in addition to the novels 
mentioned above, have still a wide reading public. 
Loti was of Protestant parents, but had no religious 
convictions. The result of the lack of belief, of the 
Protestant idea of personal responsibility, and of con¬ 
tact with the East is extremely curious. Loti was 
morbidly conscious of the relentless flight of time. He 
was afraid of death, and particularly of death far away 
from home. Quite unlike the Naturalists, he had sym¬ 
pathy and pity for the poor and the humble. Looking 
on life and noting the blind way that Fate seems to 
strike—cutting short a promising career, tearing apart 
people closely bound by ties of affection—he sympa¬ 
thizes, but with a gentle irony. 

Loti was not a story-teller, and he did not create 
characters. There is, perhaps, one—himself—unc^er 
various names. This person is gentle, grave, dreamy, 
silent, somewhat childish, and quite devoid of will¬ 
power : a curious creation for a naval officer. His 
novels have no plot, very little story, and no attempt 
at dramatic situations. Yet they remain in the mind 
and we come back to them. He is different from 
others, and the reason is that he is sensuous. 

His style is a result of his feeling. There is a con- 
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stant reaching out for another word, another turn of 
phrase, to express, if possible, the new impressions, the 
shades of feeling he wishes to convey. Phrases arc 
repeated and pass unnoticed at first; then, little by 
little, they awaken memories and end by holding the 
reader with great force. His descriptions arc frequently 
inaccurate. The tree he has just described so minutely 
docs not grow in that part of India, but the general 
impression is exactly the one he wishes to convey. 

Wc must apologize to the humorists—Allais, 
Courtcline, Willy and Tristran Bernard—for leaving 
them out through lack of space. Jules Renard is men¬ 
tioned when wc come to the novel of children. 

A more serious omission is that of the feminine 
writers, but, as their influence was greatest in the 
opening years of the present century, their work is 
considered in the next chapter. 

The second half of the nineteenth century increased 
the ever-growing popularity of the novel, but the field 
of life was too vast and there was a tendency to 
specialize. The story decreased in importance. Instead 
of arranging the facts of life in a sequence that showed 
the progress of human beings from childhood to 
marriage, or to death, the authors were more con¬ 
cerned in explaining how life appeared for a given 
time to certain characters or to themselves. The study 
of social and economic problems came into prominence. 
One result of this was the reflecting in novels of scien¬ 
tific lads. Novelists forgot that they were artists, and 
acte4 as thou^ they were scientists, historians, or 
^OCii^ogists. Wc shall sec in the final chapter how this 
movement was intensified and how the younger men 
SUNS still seeking new paths. 



CHAPTER V 

THE TWENTIETH CENTURY 

Nowadays the difficulty as regards the French novel 
is to keep pace with the output, which annually 
exceeds one thousand. It is true that there are literary 
prizes to help us select the good novels from the heap. 
When it is recalled that one of these prizes attracts 
annually over three hundred entries, it must be 
admitted that a member of the jury reads a novel a 
day or that he relies on some arbitrary choice. 

We must content ourselves, therefore, with noting 
a few well-defined movements, with mentioning cer¬ 
tain subjects that have been popular, and so have 
grouped authors and made comparison possible. Of 
the remaining writers whose work lies outside these 
subject-groups, a few will be chosen for the importance 
of their contribution to the progress of the novel. 

It will be remembered that movements begun in 
the late nineteenth century may still continue, and 
that our chapter limits arc arbitrary. After the war 
the importance of France, Maurras, and Barr^s was 
greatly diminished. Gidc might well have found a 
place in the last chapter, but as he is still working 
and his influence has continued during the last twenty- 
five years, he is separated from France and Bar res. Wc 
have chosen as the three great names of this century— 
Romain Rolland, Andre Gidc, and Marcel Proust. 

The first of these writers is best known in England 
by his novel Jean-Christophe (1904-1912), which 
appeared originally in the Cahiers de la Quinzaine, 
It needed seventeen of them to relate the life of the 
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German musician whom Rolland had created. Natur¬ 
ally a work of this kind is uneven. There are admir¬ 
able pages, entire episodes that are excellent, but the 
whole would have been improved by judicious pruning 
and by greater care in the style. It was more successful 
abroad than in France, where it does not appear to 
have been widely read. Yet Remain Rolland had in 
his own country a great moral influence. It was be¬ 
clouded a little during the war, when he raised his 
voice above the tumult and expected people to think 
when they could only feel. He enjoys again great 
prestige and is at work on another cycle-novel, Udme 
enchantee, Rolland is an individualist, a humani¬ 
tarian, a convinced pacifist who has written : There 
is in this world only one heroism, and that is to see 
the world as it is and to love it.” 

Andre Gidc began by a scries of novels that appear 
to be intellectual confessions. One of these, Z- 7 m- 
moraliste, is the story of a man who regains his health 
little by little as he frees himself from the bonds of 
morality. The best-known novels arc Lji Porte Etroite 
and (since the war) La Symphonte Pastorale. Nietzsche, 
Oscar Wilde, Dostoevsky, and Protestantism are the 
forces that have influenced Gide and turned his mind 
to the pathological cases around him. The immoral- 
ism that is now associated with his name was no doubt 
attractive to certain sections of the youths who read 
his works, but one wonders whether Les Faux Mon- 
nayeurs (icccntly translated into English) is a true 
picture of contemporary life in France or only the 
logical development of M. Gidc’s philosophy. It is 
of great importance as a contribution to the move¬ 
ment to ffcc the novel from the tyranny of plot and 
even of characters. It is much too solemn and there is 
too much reasoning about the subconscious. Whether 
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this plotless and charactcr-frce collection of faggots of 
words has any right to be called a novel is for the 
reader to decide. 

Marcel Proust stands out not by any philosophy 
that he had to teach, nor by his influence on a school, 
but by the mass and originality of his work. One day 
he was unknown to the general reading public, and 
the next it was discovered that everyone who was 
anyone at all had been reading and appreciating his 
work for years. An invalid, isolated from society, he 
was found to have as large a public outside France as • 
within its borders. 

His series of novels, A la recherche du temps perdu, 
is an autobiography, or, rather, a collection of 
memoirs, with the real people so conscientiously dis¬ 
guised that one rarely recognizes them (the portrait 
of Robert de Montesquieu is perhaps the only excep¬ 
tion). His method is highly interesting to the student 
of the novel because it marks a real change. The story 
no longer is of first importance, the plot has ceased 
to tyrannize the characters, the time sequence is not 
rigorously followed. In place of these is the slow 
winding and unwinding of thought. 

Many readcis will be inclined to point out that 
a similar method might have been applied to more 
agreeable material and that a large proportion of the 
matter might have been spared. The author is evi¬ 
dently unwell and yet is obsessed by sex that never 
reaches the heights of love. He is a snob of a very 
disagreeable type. The daily doings of a more lovable 
man would have interested us. Proust’s do not. His 
minute observation discovers nothing of any value. 
There is truth in all this, but the cycle A la recherche 
du temps perdu remains the most important contribu¬ 
tion to the novel during the present century. 
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His style is exasperating and admirable. Hesitating, 
tinbalanced, with long crawling sentences—a desert, 
and then, suddenly, like a fresh oasis, a vigorous 
youthful expression. A most amusing scene would be 
Flaubert trying to read Proust aloud. How he would 
rage! 

In the early days of the century there was evident 
a movement that is already sufficiendy complete to 
have become a part of literary history. There was never 
a period during which so many women excelled as 
novelists. 

Colette is known in England as the author (in col¬ 
laboration with her husband) of a series of novels in 
which Claudinc is the central figure {Claudine h Vecole, 
Claudine h Paris, Claudine en menage, Claudine sen 
vd) and volumes of animal stories. The distinction 
between the two series is usual, though perhaps un¬ 
necessary, for the whole collection might well be in¬ 
cluded under the same heading. Claudine is an 
amusing little animal. She is described by the writer 
who analyzes well, who writes sincerely, and who 
possesses an excellent style. As one closes the more 
recent volumes— ChSri, for example—one ponders 
over the great talent that the author evidently pos¬ 
sesses. All this flesh to reach that final glimpse of 
soul—artistically staged, powerfully written, and with 
a real emotion! One wonders how many thousands 
of readers gloated over—or were nauseated by—the 
flesh and never saw the soul’s awakening. Colette is 
a great writer who has chosen to exercise her talents 
in strata of society that arc not more human or more 
interesting because in them the body counts more than 
die spirit. 

At the moment of going to press, La naissance du 
jour (1928) appears. Colette seems to have found her 
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Nohant, and her most durable work is perhaps still to 
come. Meanwhile, La naissance du jour is a novel of 
great charm, full of sunshine and colour, with an 
underlying melancholy very cleverly conveyed. 

One of the most popular writers of the early years 
of the century was Marcelle Tinayrc, and she is still 
read. Her work is well known in England, probably 
because of its lyrical quality. The later novels do not 
neglect careful observation, but they have the rhythm 
and the exaltation of poetry. In all her work she is 
a master of atmosphere, and it is totally different as 
she moves from one subject to another. Her books are 
composed (a crime, of course, in the eyes of the critics), 
and have appealed to a wide public, not because they 
avoid the careful study of life or the problems of 
feminine character, but because they create people 
whose problems interest us and then proceed to tell 
us about the situation in as clear a manner as possible. 
The combination of background, character, problem, 
sensitiveness, poetry, and good taste naturally and 
rightly attracts a wide public, and readers with any 
doubts about the justice of her success will probably 
dispel them by reading the first of her novels to 
capture public favour (HelU), 

Gerard d’Houvillc began by analyzing, and the 
earlier novels are penetrating studies. The later ones 
are more fanciful, with a kindly irony towards the 
harshness of life {Tant pis pour toi). 

It was to be expected that women novelists would 
study the results of the progress of feminism and 
would analyze the characters of women, who, free 
from the ties of home, have gone forth to play their 
part in the world. Colette Yver {Les Dames du Palais, 
Princesses de Science) has interesting studies of the 
emancipated, and Gabrielle R^val has excellent por- 
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traits of the girl subjected to the discipline of modern 

education {La Bachelihre, LyeSennes). 

There are a score of other women writers of this 
period who will find a place in the history of the 
novel, but who arc crowded out of this little sketch. 
The movement began to weaken about eight years 
ago, and we may assume that the women novelists 
now working will take their place alongside the men 
as contributing to the general evolution of the novel 
and not to any particular phase of it. 

The great upheaval of 1914 made it impossible for 
a time to issue new books, and the feminist movement 
does not appear to have recovered from this interrup¬ 
tion. 

The war brought before the public three writers of 
note—Barbussc, Duhamel, and Dorgcles—whose work 
may need explanation as the years go by. Already is 
manifest the tendency to revert to the old ideas of war, 
to see the heroism and the glory, and to neglect or to 
be ignorant of the squalor, the ugliness, and the suffer¬ 
ing. To understand the success of these three novelists, 
it must be remembered that during war the majority 
of readers arc carefully fed on falsehoods to keep up 
their spirits. Barbussc’s Feu is not pleasant reading, 
and critics at once pointed out that it was an incom¬ 
plete picture because it represented the tragedy and 
the suffering without showing the joys of rest periods 
and the light-hearted amusements of soldiers. Nor is 
it an teipartial study, for it protests against the horrors 
of wa#, but it succeeded in showing the general public 
that the old romantic pictures were false, and it 
brought before readers who had never seen the trenches 
ihc portrait of a soldier who in conduct and speech 
Was xp saint, but who was doing faithfully his job— 
without sentimentality and without heroics. That was 
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what the public wanted; they had been well supplied 
with the other side of the picture. 

Duhamel brought a different truth (La Vie des 
Martyrs, Civilisation). He saw the war as a medical 
man, and his pictures arc terrible because the suffering 
is not observed with the coldness of the scientist, but 
with all the sympathy of a man who shares it. And 
while he sees the hospital ward, the groaning patients 
waiting for admission and surgical aid, the silent tears 
of the man who loses a leg, his dry eyes when the 
other has to be sacrificed, he knows full well that all 
this will be forgotten, and concludes bitterly : “ In 
twenty years those who went through the war will 
learn what it was like from books written by those 
who were never there/’ 

Dorgel^s (Les Croix de hois) had to wait over a year 
before the censor would allow his novel to be pub¬ 
lished. When it appeared it was immediately wel¬ 
comed by the public, and remains one of the most 
popular books of the war. Les Croix de hois is at the 
same time true and lyrical, and while it stresses the 
suffering, death, and the forgetfulness of the living 
that will inevitably follow, the sympathy and the 
absence of any political or philosophical thesis make 
it less bitter, less depressing, than other war books. 

Both Dorgeles and Duhamel have done good work 
since their first successes. Barbussc has not been very 
happy in his later novels. 

Two other movements, well marked before the war, 
have been continued—the colonial or exotic novel, and 
the study of childhood and adolescence. One would 
expect men to monopolize the former and women to 
make a great contribution to the latter. The contrary 
is the case. Isabelle Ebcrhardt, Magali Boisnard, Elissa 
Rhais, Myriam Harry, and others have studied the 
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African and Oriental woman, and we can admit the 
existence of a feminine exotic school. Yet, while here 
and there we find a novel by a woman on the subject 
of children, by no stretch of the imagination could we 
form a school of feminine novelists of childhood. This 
is the more to be regretted, as the field is rich, has 
been very widely cultivated of late and frequently by 
men who are content to write of what they think they 
thought when they were very young. 

The steady strengthening of the current of fiction 
dealing with children is an interesting and a perplex¬ 
ing phenomenon. The obvious explanation Aat the 
losses of man-power during the war naturally turned 
the thoughts of writers to the children, the hope of 
the future, and brought forth a great number of post¬ 
war novels about them, has nothing to recommend it 
except its charming simplicity. It is unsatisfactory for 
the reason that the movement was strong before the 
war, 

J. J. Rousseau was the early champion of the child 
(of other people's children—he abandoned his own), 
and Bcrnardin de Saint-Pierre and Chateaubriand will 
also come at once to mind. Daudet, Anatole France, 
Loti, Renard, the Margucrittes, Andr6 Lichtenberger, 
had all contributed to the study of children in pre-war 
days. It would appear, therefore, that the sudden 
blossoming of the tree was a result of long and steady 
growth* Why it should come during the first quarter 
of the present century is not easily explained. 

Women had little or no part in it, possibly because 
the type of woman who was attracted to the literary 
life was not keenly interested in children, but prob¬ 
ably bemuse they did not consider the subject suffi- 
dendy intellectual, suffidendy unfcmininc to be 
worthy of their attention. 
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The English reader will always regard children in 
French novels with some perplexity. They arc so 
terribly serious. Their conversation—I first recall it 
as a schoolboy reading Malot’s Sans Famille —^is^like 
that of no children we have ever met. In most cases 
they arc just bourgeois seen through the wrong end of 
a telescope. Nonsense appears to be unknown among 
them. There is no place for idle fancy. To be amusing 
they must play fiendish tricks on their ciders. They 
have an understanding of the relations—even of the 
amorous relations—between the people who surround 
them that is natural in the middle-aged men who 
relate their souvenirs d^enfance, but quite unconvinc¬ 
ing in children. 

But this maturity is not altogether the fault of their 
chroniclers. Jt is a fact that can be observed, and the 
reason is not far to seek. French children arc much 
more in contact with their parents than are our own 
children of the same age, and they are introduced 
earlier to the reading and study of serious authors, 
and arc taught to reason and to criticize. 

When the English reader becomes accustomed to 
this difference he will find an entire field of interesting 
stories. It would be a mistake to begin with Jules 
Renard’s Foil de Carotte. Fresh from the English 
writers he would find it too bitter, too depressing. It 
should be read later, for Rcnard has created a char¬ 
acter and a very lovable one. Foil de Carotte is a book 
one can read a second time. It would be well, how¬ 
ever, to begin with something in a lighter vein— 
Lichtenberger’s Mon Fetit Trott, followed by the 
Margucrittes* Foum and Zette, 

Frapie’s La Maternelle naturally follows Foil de 
Carotte, and Alfred Machard’s Parisian children—so 
cxccllcndy drawn by Poulbot—arc a type well worthy 

3 
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of study. If the field proves to be interesting, there 
arc dozens of novels of childhood that cannot be 
mentioned for lack of space. Anatole France, Loti, 
Jammes, Mmc Oclaruc-Mardrus, S^verine, Lucicn 
Daudet, Bataille, Gyp, Renee Maquet, Colette, Lc 
Goffic, Duhamcl, Larbaud, and others have all con¬ 
tributed. 

The list of writers on adolescence since the war 
would be equally long, but one cannot recommend 
the books as pleasant reading. Bearing in mind the 
absence at the front of the older men who might have 
had a salutary restraining influence, one readily admits 
the truth of the pictures and the skill of the writers. 
But one wonders why the same type is chosen so 
frequendy for study. The amount of caddishness that 
the reader can support in a hero is very^ little, and in 
most of the novels on the rising generation that 
quandty is generously exceeded. 

The resdess young men who, after the war, under¬ 
took long voyages are much more interesting, and 
they have contributed to a group of travel-novels. 
These may be examined along with the colonial and 
exotic novels that preceded them and that were revived 
in 1918. 

The colonial novel has gone far since the days when 
Loti used the Far East as a fairyland setting for his 
love affairs. The recent writers have very definitely in 
mind the broadening of their literary horizons, the 
bringing of new matter and of new experience to 
fiction, and thus take their place in the more general 
movement for the renewal of the material of literature 
that has been very marked since the war. 

The colonial writers make it a solemn duty to 
despise Loti, because he was not a sufficiendy careful 
observer of the places visited. They prefer to hail as 
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chief Louis Bertrand, who, as far back as 1899, re¬ 
vealed Northern Africa to French novel readers in 
Le Sang des Races. Claude Farrere (Fumees d’Opium) 
does not appear to be fulfilling the promise of his 
early work, which gave excellent pictures of colonial 
life. The lighter side of colonization is treated by 
Pierre Mille in his Barnavaux novels. Jean Viollis 
{Delices de Fez) gives an excellent picture of the city, 
but is not particularly kind to the French “ civilizers.** 
Surely there must be better officers than those 
depicted here, or Lyautey’s work would have been 
impossible. 

It was Barres (Le Jardin sur VOronte) who made 
Syria fashionable, but Henri Bordeaux (Yamile sous 
les chdres) is less romantic and more concerned with 
the real psychology of the natives he is studying. 
English readers will find in the Tharauds’ Le Chemin 
de Damas and Uan prochain a Jerusalem a French 
Jew’s ideas on Anglo-French competition in the Near 
East, 

Equatorial Africa was not rendered any great ser¬ 
vice by Rene Maran’s Batouala. If it is read at all, it 
should be followed immediately by Gaston Joseph*s 
Koffi as an antidote but perhaps the best plan would 
be to take it as read. 

India ^ Indo-China, Oceania, have also their novelists, 
but we must leave names for some general view of 
the movement. At present the public appears to be 
more attracted by novels of colonial adventure than by 
studies of native psychology. This explains the great 
success of Pierre Benoit’s UAtlantide, which must 
have been noted with mild surprise by English readers 
of Rider Haggard. 

We have left until last Marius-Ary Leblond, who 
not only wrote colonial novels, but also the history of 
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the movement. Their work ranges over Algeria, 

Tunisia, Reunion, and Madagascar. 

The colonial novel is highly interesting, but its 
champions appear to be very confused in their aims. 
To make the cc^onics knovirn to the French, to discover 
new material for literature, to vindicate French coloniz¬ 
ing methods, to be able to discuss exceptional patho¬ 
logical eases, to be frankly nastier than any European 
subject would justify—all these seem to be elements 
that are conflicting. One wonders also, as one reads, 
whether the self-satisfied authors, who are totally in¬ 
capable of understanding the Imperialism of their 
neighbour, Great Britain, really possess that uncanny 
psychological insight into the character of the Negro 
or Asiatic. Or docs their psychological skill function 
only outside Europe? 

After reading some specimens of the so-called inter¬ 
national school, one is inclined to think that this is 
the case. Paul Morand brings new and amusing images 
and a syntax that is not orthodox, but his feverish 
journcyings (in the service of the State) arc not con¬ 
ducive to exact observation. He is not concerned wirfi 
that, but with a desire to be witty, impertinent, and 
iconoclastic. The stories arc told with skill. There is 
irony, humour, and, at times, pity. The post-war 
generation has found a voice. 

Unfortunately, it has also found an echo, and we 
appear doomed to leave France and to discover 
through French spectacles all sorts of queer countries. 
Quite rcccndy, M. Bedel has been awarded the Prix 
Goncourt for discovering in JMme that Norway is 
not like France. He has even found that the two 
mairriage systems are different It will be very painful 
if we have to ramble about the world under the 
guidance of insular Frenchmen to discover the obvious. 
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Paul Morand has a great responsibility. Imitators with¬ 
out his wit will be intolerable. 

Jean Giraudoux plays with images and metaphors, 
and follows the usual tradition of upsetting every¬ 
thing that appears respectable and lasting. And yet 
in Siegfried et le Limousin how bourgeois, how 
banal, how delightfully future-Academician is the 
patriotism! 

Pierre MacOrlan has discovered that since the war 
there is a public of highly nervous readers who like to 
have their flesh made to creep. If war, revolution, the 
destruction of Europe by Asiatic invasion, the end of 
all Western civilization {La Cavalihre Elsa, La Venus 
internationale) will not achieve this end, then he still 
has up his sleeve a hero capable of strangling a litdc 
girl who has taken pity on him—and incapable of 
feeling that he has done wrong {A bord de VStoile 
matutine). Yet there is great skill in the choice of 
material and in the writing. MacOrlan is an artist, 
and, if he could free himself from Zolaesque studies 
of wild beasts in human form, he might give us some¬ 
thing really worthy of him. 

I have finished with movements, though the sports 
novel might legitimately claim attention, and would 
like to chat about the novels of to-day and yesterday, 
but space does not permit, and any attempt to choose 
representatives of certain classes of woric would reduce 
the remaining pages to a mere muster roll of names. 
I prefer to mention a dozen whose work is of interest. 
The choice is quite arbitrary. 

Perhaps the two French books most widely read in 
England of recent years have been Maria Chapdelaine 
and Les Silences du Colonel Bramble. The former 
passed almost unnoticed when it first appeared in 
Paris, and there is a tendency to ascribe its later 
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success to publicity alone. There is, of course, a much 
simpler explanation. The war had come between its 
first appearance and its publication in book form, with 
a consequent broadening of horizon for French 
readers. The huge sales arc accounted for by the wide 
drclc of readers in France and by the great Anglo* 
Saxon public on both sides of the Adantic. Here was 
a simple, moving story in a new setting. The author 
was not trying to be clever or obscene, nor to prove 
anything. There were no bedroom scenes and no 
eternal triangle. It had to do with the everyday lives 
of worthy people, and it rang true. In short, it was 
sweet, clean, and with a poetry of nature and of the 
simple life that touched a responsive chord in the 
hearts of war-weary people. 

We welcomed Maurois in the same spirit as we do 
Punch, It is our pleasure to be laughed at in a kindly 
spirit, and the publication of Les Silences du Colonel 
Bramble was well timed. The war was over, we could 
smile again, and we read with a chuckle these shrewd, 
humorous, and sympathetic sketches. His recent story. 
Voyage au Pays des Arkcoles, is very pleasant reading, 
but disappointing, because so much more might have 
been made of the idea. 

An author litde known in England—and I believe 
not yet translated—is Alphonse de Chateaubriant. The 
second of his two novels (he works slowly and well) 
is too much influenced by the post-war return to 
realism and to despondency {La Briire). The earlier 
one {Monsieur des Lourdines) is certainly not gay, but 
it lingers in the mind long after it is read—not for its 
sadness, but for its beauty. To anyone who has known 
the French country gendeman it is a delight in its 
simple truth, its understanding and its poignant 
emodon. Although awarded the Prix Goncourt in 
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1911, it has not yet received the recognition it deserves 
and will ultimately obtain. 

The English reader will have more difficulty in 
appreciating the real value of three writers whose chief 
claim to distinction lies in their style—Henri de 
R^gnier, Pierre Louys, Edmond Jaloux. The first of 
these has a modern group of novels of penetrating 
psychology, sometimes pathetic, always alive, in spite 
of the accusation of coldness brought against him, 
and an historical group, carefully documented and 
giving much more subtle characterization of the 
f>coplc of the seventeenth and eighteenth century 
than is generally found in the historical novel. These 
works of beauty and of art may well serve as an intro¬ 
duction to Pierre Louys. His fantastic and highly 
amusing novel, Le Roi Pausole, is insolently immoral, 
but it is extremely well written. Aphrodite, the study 
of antiquity that made his name, really belongs to the 
nineteenth century. If one is not too scandalized by 
the subject, the artistic vision and the plastic beauty 
of this work will justify its success. His recendy pub¬ 
lished posthumous novel {Psychi —a modern woman) 
is also by no means for juveniles, but, though un¬ 
finished, it exemplifies his skill as a writer and his 
appreciation of form. 

Edriiond Jaloux is a poet who began as a realist 
and is now becoming a specialist in the psychology of 
superior mentalities. He is anxious not to be common¬ 
place, and finds art in every manifestation of life. 
He is read with a feeling of oppression, and yet there 
is a pungent charm in these sentimental stories of 
people who suffer {Lc reste est silence, FumSes dans 
la campagne). 

Francois Mauriac came prominendy before the 
public with Le haiser au lepreux, a book that is by 
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no means pleasant, but that, curiously enough, is 
popular with ladies. It is characteristic of his 
work {GSnStrix, Le divert de Vamour\ which studies 
oppositions—as in he bcUser au Upreux, between 
Christian abnegation and the joy of living. Perhaps 
the mixture of mysticism and sensuality attracts 
feminine readers. 

Francis Carco takes us into quite a different world. 
He is the novelist of the apache, the chronicler of the 
underworld. UEquipe is perhaps the best of the 
scries, because it is the nearest to reality. There is 
no romanticism or melodrama in these studies, but 
a sober picture of instincts fighting the social system. 
It would be interesting to see Carco at work with 
people who do not live on the borders of society. 

Rene Boylcsvc brings us back to the best classical 
tradition. He is concerned with ordinary people who 
live normal lives, and, being an artist, he finds in them 
quite enough to observe. The quarrels of the small 
town, the love of the soil, or the internal dissensions of 
a family {Uenfant h la balustrade\ observed with care 
and rendered by a novelist who began his career as a 
poet, arc the real stuff of the novel. 

Raymond Escholicr {Cantegril, Quand on conspire) 
is soberly romantic in stories told in an elegant style. 
His irony, melancholy, and humour will appeal to 
English readers. 

Edouard Estaunie {Uappel de la route) is attracted 
in all his novels to human suffering. There is for him 
a hidden life, unsuspected by the world, and this is 
the real life of the people he studies. His later works 
have a tendency towards the commonplace. 

Roger Martin du Card has not yet given his full 
measlire, although Jean Barois, published before the 
war, was hailed as a very great novel. Les Thibaut, in 
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course of publication since 1922, undertakes the study 
of the contemporary soul, as Jean Barais is a shorter 
synthesis of the doubts and perplexities of the modern 
man, who comes back from his experience of all that 
life offers in science, beliefs, social movements, asceti¬ 
cism, to die in despair in the faith of his childhood. 

Jacques de Lacretelle came prominently before the 
public with Silbermann, a sober analysis of character, 
simply and clearly expressed. The composition and 
style arc admirable and in the best tradition of the 
French novel. 

Raymond Radiguet, who died in 1923 at the age of 
twenty, is one of the most curious figures of recent 
years. Frequenting the extremists in literature, a mere 
child in years, he calmly followed his own path, which 
happened to be in the classical tradition (Le hal du 
Comte d*Orgel). His novel is a study of character, 
free from eroticism, and his heroine, Mahaut d’Orgcl, 
a most convincing creation. The French novel lost a 
master when Radiguet was cut off. 

Julien Green remains {Adrienne Mesurat) to con¬ 
vince us that there is still work for writers of fiction. 
Old Mesurat and his daughters really live, and it is, 
perhaps, necessary to keep the reader shut up in their 
stifling atmosphere if he is to understand why Adrienne 
acted as she did; but it is none the less regrettable that 
an artist of Julien Green’s power should incline to¬ 
wards the methods of the Zola school. Wc await with 
the keenest interest a complete picture of someone’s 
little world. 

The reader will probably be by now in a highly con¬ 
tentious mood and may be tempted to say; You 
have rushed through the seventeenth century, ambled 
through the eighteenth, panted through the nineteenth, 
and danced here and there in the twentieth. You have 
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followed the great movement of the French novel, to 
end with so-called movements (that are merely sub¬ 
jects), a catalogue of names, and the admission that 
your choice is quite arbitrary. There has not been a 
word about symbolism, naturism, humanism, futurism, 
orphism, paroxism, cubism, dadaism, neo-classicism, 
neo-romanticism, neo-paganism, or sur-realism.” 

It is an easy thing to invent a name and to issue a 
literary manifesto. Late hours frequently lead to the 
cerebral excitement necessary for such an effort. It is 
quite a different matter to produce a novel that will 
aptly illustrate any of these programmes. 

We may therefore forget all isms and examine the 
situation to-day. The reader of French fiction will 
readily admit that it has always been free from the 
trammels of “ schools ” to a greater extent than any 
other genre. We have seen that in the seventeenth 
century it was free because it was not deemed worthy 
of the respectable slavery of the stage and poetry. Since 
then until the present day (with the exception of the 
Romantic period, and then there was more than a 
merely literary revolution) it has never reflected very 
faithfully the various literary movements. The real 
struggle within the field of the novel has always been 
between idealism in different forms and realism under 
several names. The seventeenth century was a victory 
for the former, the nineteenth (with the exception of 
the Romantics) a triumph for the latter. 

It would be childish to under-estimate all that the 
nineteenth-century realists did for the novel. It is easy 
to laugh at Zola’s newspaper cuttings, easy to prove 
not merely the lack of soul, but even the lack of truth 
in a novel based entirely on police-court news. The 
fact itsiHains that the Realists (and the Naturalists) left 
ti^nnd them methods of observing, of recording, of 
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recreating the life around them that cannot be ignored 
with impunity by any writer nowadays. Yet with all 
their system and all their magnifying-glasses they 
scarcely saw more than the surface of life, and, it must 
be admitted, they generally showed a predilection for 
the uglier parts of that surface. 

The post-war world could not be satisfied with the 
old methods, continuity had been broken, rising young 
novelists had been swept away. The French novel is 
certainly passing through a rather dangerous crisis, and 
there are critics in France who arc only too ready to 
invite us to its death-bed. The particular illness is very 
grave, but it is of the type from which one may arise 
rested, strengthened, and with a new lease of life. It 
is not for us to prescribe, but we may be allowed to 
examine the symptoms. 

The novel has frequently treated of love and the 
various struggles to which it gives rise. They might be 
between man and God, between man and woman, 
between one side of a man’s character and another. 
But for such a struggle to be possible there must be 
principles, if not religion. The post-war reader is not 
interested in such conflicts because he has not the faith 
or the principles that would create them in his own 
case. Class distinctions have also ceased to be insur¬ 
mountable barriers between human beings. 

The novelist is therefore forced to find new fields. 
He may explore the dream-world (Alain-Fournicr, Le 
Grand Meaulnes; this author’s career was cut short 
in early manhood), and thus bring the French novel 
nearer to our hearts, for this is a world we know. He 
may range over new territory in Europe or abroad, but 
soon discovers that his work can have literary value 
only by reason of the people he creates. Instead of en¬ 
larging the field of action, he is therefore tempted to 
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go more deeply into the intricacies and the recesses of 
human character. This is not so new as some of its 
exponents imagine. It is in the best J. J. Rousseau 
tradition, strengthened by the influence of Dostoevsky. 

A logical Latin race is trying to harmonize its 
thoughts with the complexity, the morbidness of the 
Slav mind, is striving to write clear, reasonable works 
while leaving to the characters of the novel all the 
mystery, all the lack of logic of real life. 

While this is of paramount importance to the 
literary critic, the general reader would be unwise to 
conclude that there will be a revolution in novel¬ 
writing and that in a few years the story will count 
not at ail, the plot very little, and the whole interest 
of the novel be centred in the most intimate workings 
of the mind during a shorter or longer period in the 
existence of a chosen group of human beings. 

Artists who fly off at a tangent to use colour in a 
totally different way form a school that is first ridi¬ 
culed, then tolerated, and before long forgotten. But 
the sacrifice of their own career has changed a litde 
the main current of colour-work, and has caused it to 
progress in the direction in which they went too far. 
Artists who set out to revolutionize form in painting 
(cubists) have a similar fate, but drawing is influenced 
by their work, and even the more conservative artists 
sec differently. 

Similarly, the new novel, that is impatiently 
awaited, will not be strikingly unlike the ones we 
know. It may be in one volume or in half a dozen, 
but it is fairly sure that it will not have its scene laid 
in Kamschatka, that it will not be international, but 
that it will find that truer and deeper representation of 
life on French soil or among people of our civilization. 

Thes novel is not decadent, is not marking time, but 
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is ranging at present over far too wide a field. While 
the thousand novels a year output is exhausting the 
reader and hiding the good work that is being done, it 
is on the bones of these that the great novel will arise 
again, and there are signs that it may come at any 
moment. 
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THE ENGLISH NOVEL 

CHAPTER I 
INTRODUCTORY 

What is a novel? Sometimes people use the term to 
describe only certain kinds of hetion. Thus, if a story 
is filled witn tea parties, they will call it a novel 
but if it is filled with sea fights, they will call it “ a 
romance.** When I talk of novels in these chapters, 
however, I mean any and every kind of fiction. The' 
only definition of the novel I can offer is that it is a 
narrative in prose treating chiefly of imaginary charac¬ 
ters and events. Some novels, such as Scott’s Kenil¬ 
worth or Thackeray’s Esmond, do show us actual 
historical personages, but nevertheless they all contain 
far more fiction than fact. It would be extremely diffi¬ 
cult to draw a line between the most imaginative 
pieces of historical writing and the most carefully 
documented works of historical fiction, but fortunately 
it is no great matter if such a line is left undrawn. In 

E ractice we find it is easy to distinguish between the 
istorians and the novelists. The definition I have 
given tells us very little about prose fiction, but then 

f jrosc fiction itself, as a whole, tells us so much. It is a^ 
arge mirror of life, and has a far greater range than 
any other form of literature. Fiction can be approached 
and enjoyed in so many different ways that it is almost 
as bewildering as life itself. I will enumerate some of 
these ways. We may regard fiction as a narrative pure* 
and simple, or as a picture of manners, or as an exhi¬ 
bition of character, or as the vehicle of a certain 
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philosophy of life. A^in, we may aporoach a novel 
with none of these things in our mincls, but with an 
intense desire to be more fully acquainted with the 
personality of the novelist himself, whose every litdc 
turn of pnrase has a fascination for us. And though 
we may declare that not all these interests are on the 
same level, we have no right to say that they do not 
exist and have nothing to do with fiction. There arc 
critics who tell us that we go to a novel for this or 
that, whereas in truth they arc only telling us what 
their own interests happen to be. If we examine the 
,criticism of fiction, we discover that it is always insist¬ 
ing upon one particular aspect at the expense of all the 
others. Here m England, however, throughout many 
changes of fashion in literature, one standard of judg¬ 
ment in fiction has remained. We English have always 
3 had a zest for character, for sharply defined and vivid 
»personalities. It is not surprising, then, that the novel 
,ncrc has always been regarded as a stage for the dis- 
iplay of character, and me novelist himself examined 
oy criticism in his capacity as a creator of character. 
Our great writers of faction arc all very different, but 
nevertheless they arc all alike in this—that they are 
able to present to us vital figures, in whose existence, 
no matter how wild and strange they may be, we arc 
compelled to believe while we arc reading. No novelist 
who has had the power of creating interesting charac¬ 
ters has failed to win a place of importance for him¬ 
self or herself. If one single test is to be applied to 
fiction, then this of character is undoubtedly tne safest, 
for mre may be sure that it will never admit a bad 
novelist nor exclude a really good one. But there is 
no reason why we should look for one single test. The 
art of fiction, like life itself, is too complicated for 
thatij and as, in practice, we apply all manner of tests 
to ^ novel, it would be absurd to limit ourselves in 
dte#ry to one of cl^m, even though it should be the 
furest 
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In the account of the English Novel that follows, an 
account that is necessarily Hmited, I have made use oi 
the chronolo^cal methoa because that is easily the most 
convenient. On the other hand, I have not tried to 

f present a history pure and simple of English fiction, 
ndeed, I have tried to avoid the usual weaknesses of 
historical treatment. Critics who work with their eyes, 
fixed on the development of the Novel are apt to mis¬ 
lead their readers in one of two different ways. The 
first set of critics fall into the error of treating an art 
as if it were a science. A scientist can accept the con¬ 
clusions of some previous worker in the same field, 
and then proceed with his own research, and thus one 
generation of scientists can, as it were, cancel out 
former generations. But this is not true of artists, who 
must always begin all over again. The science of 
chemistry is not what it was in tne eighteenth century, 
and the art of fiction is not what it was when Fielding 
wrote, but that docs not mean that the eighteenth- 
century chemist and Fielding arc on the same level. 
The cncmist’s textbook is long out of date, but Field¬ 
ing’s novels arc not out of date. A Henry James carries 
the art of fiction into regions that a Scott never knew, 
but that does not mean that we have now done with 
Scott. But some critics, overlooking the fact that art 
cannot swallow all that went before as science can, 
make each generation of writers cancel out the one 
before until at last it appears that the onlv novelists 
worth reading arc those whose works arc still hot from 
the press. The art of fiction itself develops because it* 
docs actually come to conquer more and more territory, 
but the individual novel or novelist does not develop 
in this way. Something is gained, something lost. If 
the novelists of to-day arc busy exploring the dim re¬ 
cesses of their characters’ minds, then you may be sure 
they arc not giving us the movement and sweep, the 
broad comprdicnsivc action, of the novelists of yes¬ 
terday. 
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The second set of critics, more common in this 
county, perhaps, and certainly more conspicuous as 
hbtorians of fiedon, fall into the opposing error. They 
would seem to believe that it is by its roots and not by 
its fruits that we shall know an art. Thev produce his¬ 
tories of the novel that squander whofc chapters in 
pursuit of dim origins, and then have little or no space 
left for the novel proper when it arrives. Such pieces 
of research may be exceedingly valuable to the student, 
but they should be renamed: they arc histories of the 
origins of the English Novel. Not unconnected with 
this is that other weakness of the literary historian, a 
tendency to allow historical interests to dominate purely 
critical interests. The critic, instead of saying wnat he 
himself really feels about a writer, will put himself at 
the point of view of a past generation of readers, and 
will quite honestly praise a hook that he could never 
have read through it he had not had to write about it. 
In the account tnat follows I have tried to avoid this 
common fault of the literary historian, and to survey 
our fiction from the point of view of an ordinary in¬ 
telligent reader of our own time: the novelists are 
estimated according to their value to us, here and now. 
I shall not give biographical details, except where the 
criticism demands their assistance, because space is 
valuable, and there are plenty of reference booKs that 
supply such details. Having now divested ourselves of 
one or other of those two snobberies of chronology, the 
belief that the old must be better than the new, or the 
new must be better than the old, we arc ready to 
begin. The door stands open; we can enter the 
trcaturc-house. 
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CHAPTER II 

THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY 

The Middle Ages can show us prose narratives, chief- 
of them the famous Morte d*Arthur, the legends retold 
by Sir Thomas Malory, The sixteenth century had its 
fictions, from which Shakespeare took some of his 
plots. There was John Lyly’s Euphues, in two parts, 
both of which have some pretensions to story-telling, 
but arc in reality litde more than dialogues written in 
a most elaborate and tortured style. There was Sidney’s 
Arcadia, a pastoral romance containing a good deal of 
incident but very little character, all remote and dream¬ 
like; it is really a poem smoothed out into prose. 
There was Lodge’s Rosalynde, a pretty faded tale that 
Shakespeare quickens into life m As You U\e It, 
And, not least, there was Nashe’s The Unfortunate 
Traveller, or the Life of fac\e Wilton, which has no 
unity as a talc, but has the merit of escaping from 
dreamland and coming close to real life. The seven-* 
teenth century is the age of heroic romances, for the 
most part imitations of Continental models, those very 
long-winded and extravagant narratives that Cervantes 
laughed at (while laughing at a great many other, and 
more important, things) in Don Quixote, which is, 
perhaps, the best story in the world. There is no space 
here in which to discuss these romances, Parthenissa, 
Aretina, Pandion and Amphigenia, and the rest; it is 
sufficient to say that thev do not represent the begin¬ 
ning of something new, but the last long-drawn gasps 
of something old and dying. Women tried their hand 
at them, and one woman, Mrs, Aphra Bchn, in her 
Oroono\o and The Fair Jilt, did succeed in taking 
leave of that vague realm of fine names and intermin¬ 
able speeches and in making some approach to reality. 
But a more entertaining story-teller than any of his 
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contemporaries was the one man who would have 
shuddered at hearing himself so described, and that 
was John Bunyan. Bunyan was not trying to write 
fiction, but to preach a sermon; he did not aim at 
creating characters, but merely at personifying vices 
and virtues; yet the fact remains that the creatures of 
his allegories, Mr. Worldly Wiseman and Mr, Bad- 
man, Faithful and Christian, are more like human 
beings than the figures in all the prose romances of his 
time. The background of his narratives may be 
abstract, but the foreground is full of homely concrete 
things. 

•It was the age that followed, however, that produced 
the novel proper. The first name of any real impor¬ 
tance in any chronicle of English fiction is that of 
Daniel Defoe (1661-1731), a man of a not unfamiliar 
type, who tried his hand at all manner of things, and 
toally became what we should now call a journalist. 
The stories of the previous ages cannot escape the 
diarge of being obviously unreal; we do not believe in 
them for a moment. Tne merit of Defoe is that he 
achieved the complete illusion of reality, so complete, 
indeed, that for many years some of his inventions, 
suppo^d autobiograpnies such as his Memories of a 
Cavedier, were thought to be the memoirs of real 
people. There is hardly any device for creating the 
illusion of reality that he dia not employ, and employ 
successfully. He gets inside the skin of his fictitious 
narrators, Robinson Crusoe, Colonel Jack, Moll 
Flanders, and the rest, keeps himself entirely out of 
sight, goes solemnly from one little fact to the next 
with an apparent artlessness that is really artfulness 
itself an that we arc comjpelled to believe. Our imagin- 
lackm is captured, not by some splendid thrusts of 

B f or humour, but by the consunt nibbling of his 
laxrts. In Robmson Crusoe, his masterpiece, Defoe 
liadi ^ ideal subject It is a romance that might have 
out of a box of tools. Crusoe is naked humanity 
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seen grappling with its most homely and yet most 
urgent problems* Defoe’s very limitations—for it is 
certain that he could not have added any poetic colour¬ 
ing of romance even if he had wished to do so—were 
a help and not a hindrance in this tale of the man on 
the island. No tale had ever less picturesque decora¬ 
tion, depended more upon simple facts, and yet it 
remains one of the great romantic stories of the world. 
Crusoe himself is completely in character; even his 
moralising, which gives us some very dull passages, 
particularly when he has done with tne island, seems 
part of the man. Defoe’s minor novels arc not so good 
—though they are still worth reading—because they 
have not the unity given to Crusoe by its simple but 
magnificent theme, and are apt to degenerate into drab 
rambling chronicles; but they, too, have this supreme 
reality and this dependence upon homely fact, a quality 
in the narration that has made his fiction equally 
appealing to children and unsophisticated persons and 
to some of our greatest romantic writers. 

This quality may be found in the work of a giant 
contemporary of Defoe’s who can hardly be considered 
a novelist. It is significant that Swift’s Gulliver s 
Travels, one of the most savage satires on the human# 
race that has ever appeared, has long been a favourite 
book with children. It is, of course, only the first two 
voyages, to Lilhput and Brobdingnag, that interest 
children, who arc fascinated by the grave accounts of 
Gulliver as a giant among pigmies, or as a pigmy 
among giants. Here, again, it is the solemn verisimili-* 
tude, the accumulation of significant facts, that take 
hold of the imagination. Whether we arc among the 
pigmies or the giants, the strictest proportion is main¬ 
tained, and one delightful detail after another is 
brought out by the narrator, who keeps the gravest of 
faces throughout the recital. We cannot call Swift a 
novelist, but any account of the novel would pay tribute 
to his astonishing powers of realistic narrative. Nor, 
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of course, can wc call the two essayists, Steele and 
Addison, novelists, but they deserve a word because 
the excellent humorous character-drawing in rfieir 
sketches of Sir Roger dc Covcrley, Will Honeycomb, 
Captain Sentry, Wul Wimble, ana the others, arc close 
to fiction, and to fiction of a very fine quality. Here 
-we have character, real character at last, closely ob¬ 
served and humorously and affectionately portrayed: 
Sir Roger and his friends arc not simply satirical pieces 
of description, mere bundles of traits, but arc humor¬ 
ously alive, smiling at us from the page. The little 
essays that tell us about these people arc like selections, 
episodes, chosen at random, from some great unwritten 
•novel. Combine with this character-drawing and 
delicious treatment of episodes Defoe’s power of sus¬ 
tained and realistic story-telling, and you have the 
novel in full strength. Nor have we long to wait. 

The name that must follow Defoe’s is that of a little 
fat bookseller who did not turn novelist until he was 
.past fifty. This was Samuel Richardson (1689-1761), 
'whose works were soon famous, not only in England, 
but all over the Continent. There was a new rcadmg 
public, chiefly composed of women of the middle 
classes, rapidly springing up, and Richardson captured 
iL He also captured some of the most famous men of 
his time : Diderot, for example, put him beside Homer 
and Euripides. In all his three novels, Pamela, Clarissa 
Harlowe, and Sir Charles Grandison, the method, the 
manner, the vciy atmosphere, arc the same. They arc 
told in letters, frequently of such preposterous length 
that the writers would have had to be scribbling day 
and night in order to produce them at all. Never were 
twenty-fours longer than they arc in Richardson*! 

They are almost entirely concerned with the 
j:Conflfct between feminine chastity or prudence and 
iiaastinline licentiousness (thpugh Sir Charles Grandison 
pethaps, the greatest prig known to literature); and 
Ae actiuu stories they have to Cell are really very slight. 
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particularly when compared with the time it takes to 
tell them. “ If you were to read Richardson for the ^ 
story/* Dr. Johnson remarked, “ your impatience would 
be so much fretted that you would hang yourself. But 
you must read him for tne sentiment, ana consider the 
story as giving occasion to the sentiment.” This gives 
us the key. What Richardson did, in fact, was to pro4 
duce a slow-motion picture of human life on its purely 
sentimental side. His heroines, especially Clarissa, suffer 
through volume after volume, in which not a sob nor 
a tear is overlooked in the record. The long letters 
from each character in turn compel us to share their 
every hope and fear. We have to spend a week of our 
own time to spend, perhaps, a day of theirs. It is not 
difficult to understand Richardson*s vast popularity. 
His readers, who had never been asked by any novelist 
before to share so liberally in the feelings of his people, 
told one another that Richardson was a great creator, 
who had the power of putting the human heart under 
a microscope. His sentiment was their sentiment, and 
here was God’s plenty. Moreover, Richardson, who 
spent far more of his time among women than among 
men, and who regularly received their confidences, was 
only too willing to give his feminine audience what 
they wanted: he was capable of devoting a whole 
volume to a description of the preparations for a 
wedding. There is, indeed, something curiously femi- 
nine about him. Sir Charles Grandison is a sancti¬ 
monious spinster’s idea of a fine gentleman, though 
Lovelace, the villain of the piece in Clarissa Harlowe, 
is something more than the same lady’s idea of a 
wicked fellow. His strength as a story-teller lies in his- 
massive deliberation, his huge but perfectly steady 
movement, his power of adding stroke to stroke; once 
he really catches the interest, he has it in a vicclike- 
grip. But with each passing generation it has become 
more and more difficult for him to catch that interest; 
no novelisi who has been given so much praise is now 
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so seldom read* There are many reasons for this» and 
among them the fact that he demands more leisure 
than most people are willing or able to give, and the 
further fact that the absurdities of his method have 
only been thrown into relief by the succeeding develop¬ 
ment of the Novel. But what has chiefly betrayed him 
to time is the quality of his mind, which is not that of 
a great novelist. Much of that sentiment with which 
he made such play now rings false. Much of his 
material is not that enduring stuff of human nature 
which enables the writer who can make use of it to 
walk serenely from age to age. What seemed fine 
morality to him and his readers now appears mere cant. 
His first heroine, Pamela, a servant girl who is perse¬ 
cuted by her young master because he wants to seduce 
her, but who eludes him so successfully that at last he 
marries her, seems to us a rather sly chit. She was 
only transformed into an admirable heroine by the 
«cunou$ unhealthy hot-house atmosphere that envelops 
all Richardson’s novels. 

t It was Henry Fielding (1707-1754) who smashed a 
few panes of glass and Yet the cool air into that hot¬ 
house, He had written a few indifferent comedies and 
some miscellaneous things when the success of Pamela 
tempted him to parody it in a story of his own. 
Richardson had given his readers the history of a 
virtuous servant girl who resisted her master’s attempts 
to seduce her; $0 Fielding produced a virtuous footman 
who equally resisted the attempts of his mistress to 
seduce him. This was the origin of his first novel, 
^Joseph Andrews; but once Fielding had set his charac¬ 
ters in motion he did not trouble himself about the 
parody, but aimed at producing what he called a comic 
epic poem in prose. This he did again, at greater length 
and mr more elaborately, in his Tam fanes, one of me 
most massive works in all English fiction. He lived 
long enough to produce a third novel, Amelia; and in 
admtion he wrote a Hissary af the Life of the late Mr, 
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Jonathan Wild the Great, in which the exploits of that 
rascal arc celebrated in the epic style. There is no more 
grimly ironical narrative in our whole literature than^ 
this Jonathan Wild; and only those with a decided 
relish for irony are likely to enjoy this sustained mock 
appreciation of villainy. In this talc Fielding is the 
moralist pure and simple; what he is saying mrough- 
out is that what really marks the vital difference 
between men is the absence or presence of the good 
will, or goodness of heart; set this apart, and there is 
no reason why you should not have an enthusiastic 
biography of Mr. Wild. Fielding carried this simple* 
morality, which, in opposition to much of the current 
morality of his time, stresses the will to do good in¬ 
stead of the mere observance of a code, into his novels 
proper; but he carried into them a great deal more. 
The irony is there too, ever present, and sometimes so 
subtle, so profound, that stupid readers arc unaware of 
its existence, and imagine that a man who has too 
much brain for their comprehension has not enough 
to amuse them. But in addition there is humour, a 
magnificent comic narrative power, and a robust sense 
of character. The first novel, Joseph Andrews, is com-i 
parativcly slight, but it glows witn health and vitality, 
it takes us wandering with Joseph and his girl and 
their unsophisticated rrlcnd. Parson Adams, easily the 
greatest character in the book, up and down the roads 
of England; and throughout the comic misadventures, 
the horse-play and buffetings, there shines a steady 
light that brings into relief at every other moment 
some different phase of our common nature. Nothing 
could be better of its kind than the delightful irony 
that plays like summer lightning round the figure of 
the absent-minded, foolish, gentle, heroic Parson 
Adams. 

Tom Jones shows us the same world, but presents it 
on an epic scale. ‘‘What a master of composition Field¬ 
ing was!” cried Coleridge, who declared that Tom 
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, Jomts was one the three most perfect plots ever 
Wplanned/* And Gibbon, calling it “ that exquisite pic- | 
Cure of human manners/* said that it would outlive the 1 
palace of the Escurial and the imperial eagle of 
Austria, a f^ophecy that has been fulfilled in part Yet 
^ the book has ocen condemned as a vicious production 
at fairly regular intervals ever since it was first pub¬ 
lished. The fact is that it is as vicious as a morning's 
walk through the nearest town. Such a walk might be 
bad for an invalid, and an acauaintancc with Tom 
^ones might be bad for a moral Invalid, but for no¬ 
body else. “ It is easier to make good men wise than 
to make bad men good,’* Fielding declared in his dedi¬ 
cation of the story. Tom himself is good—in the sense 
that, whatever his faults may be, his impulses are 
generous and his heart open and kindly-—iut he is 
anything but wise, and throughout the vast chronicle, 
in which he and his Sophia lose and find and lose one 
another, we watch him paying for his follies. There is 
no escape for him until the very last chapter. But this 
is to talk of the novel as if it were some cut-and-dricd 
j.piccc of moral prosing. Actually it is so stirring with 
Jife that many readers do not notice how closely knit 
^and logical its action is and probably do not care, being 
content to lean back and cnioy this great panorama or 
idle eighteenth-century world, its roads and inn par¬ 
lours and masquerades and country houses and shabby 
town lodgings, and the company of Tom and his 
pretty Sofmia and Partridge and pert Mrs. Honour and 
roaring ^uire Western and all the ostlers and land¬ 
lords and bullies and wenches. But the coarse and 
lieasty realism that is so obvious in Fielding must 
^not blind tos—^as it has done so many readers, critics 
‘ among them—to the solid weight of intellect there is 
in his fiction, to the never-ceasing play of his irony. 
^He has qualities that lie bcvond his robust common 
seme, hit vast experience of life (he was a London 
magistrate and an unusually good one), his power of 
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presenting comic incident and droll characters. As a • 
novelist pure and simple, he takes rank with our 

? 'eatest masters. He has his weaknesses, of course. 

hus, he made too much of the “ comic epic ” busi¬ 
ness, and we weary of his mock-heroic descriptions of 
scuffles and horse-play; the inset story in Tom Jones 
we could well spare, as, indeed, we could the various 
introductions, good as they are; his heroines, though 
easily the best of his time, never quite become human 
beings; and there is a whole range of feeling apparently' 
outside his grasp. But these limitations seem trifling 
when we consider his genius, which took hold of prose 
fiction and transformed it into enduring art, giving the 
Novel the bustle of life itself, and yet also giving it I 
shapeliness and balance and a massive solidi^. His 
characters are alive, and every scene comes before us 
naturally, and yet he never deviates from his strict 
purpose. The modern reader has novels enough and to 
^are at his command, and he may conclude that 
Fielding, so far away, is not for him. Possibly he may 
have dipped into Joseph Andrews or Tom Jones and 
have been repelled bv a certain formality, a feeling 
that his author is adaressing him from under a peri¬ 
wig. Let him try again, reading closely and waiting 
for the irony, the profound play of humour beneath 
the surface play of fun, and he will soon discover that 
he has made friends with a great man. 

There was a time when criticism treated Fielding 
and Tobias Smollett (ipi-1771) as equals. In reality 
there is a gulf between them; Fielding has genius, and^ 
Smollett has lively talent. Smollett was content to 
work on the surface of life; he had a sharp eye for 
oddities of appearance and manner; he knew the ups 
and downs of this world; he had a zest for the busue 1 
of life, for adventure and buffoonery, and coarse, high 
spirits; but his humour is little more than a sense of ^ 
biulcsque, his character-drawing is superficial, his con¬ 
structive powers are feeble, and there is something 
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a:oar$e, gritty, about his mind, which is fundamentally 
prosaic His best novels arc Rodcric\ Random ^ Pert- 
grine Pic\le, and Humphrey Clinl(er, and they all 
belong to the picaresque school (of which the greatest 
example is Gil Bias ): there is no plot to speak of, no 
plan of action; the ^ief characters are sent wandering 
about the country and meet all manner of odd people 
and have all kinas of adventures. The best of the three 
is the last, Humphrey Clinker, which is related in 
letters by the various characters in turn; there is real 
humour, as distinct from buffoonery, in some of these 
letters, and the author’s manner is more gentle in this 
book than it is in the earlier stories. Both Scott and 
Thackeray, no bad judges, considered Humphrey 
Clinker tne most laughable story we have; but it can¬ 
not be compared with Pi€k^ic\ Papers, to name no 
other. It is only fair to Smollett, however, to say that 
Dickens himself was inspired by his early acquaintance 
with these bustling chronicles, filled with wayside 
adventures and grotesque figures and a healthy boyish 
sense of fun. Indeed, for sixty or seventy years after 
SmoUet’s death, novels in his manner poured out from 
the press, 

•Oner we arrive at the latter half of the eighteenth 
century, we find the Novel in such favour that every 
original work is imitated over and over again. Even 
to begin to discuss these productions would be to fill 
page after page with useless names and dates. It is 
enough to remark that the flood of fiction in which we 
are npw almost engulfed had then begun, that thene 
was a large and ever-growing public for novels, and 
that naore and more writers, whether they were indus¬ 
trious hacks or men of literary genius, turned their 
attention to the form. Among the men of genius— 
indeed, the greatest of them after Fielding—was 
-Laurence Sterne (1713-1768), a country parson who 
after many years of idling suddenly astonished the 
world witn Tristram Shandy, and then followed is 
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with A Sentimental Journey, Sterne is a humorist pure 
and simple, though—to paraphrase Wilde’s epigram— 
he is rarely pure and never simple. Some time ago a 
certain film was described by its producers as “the 
picture that makes the dimples to catch the tears.” 
Sterne, who was a fastidious literary artist, would have 
shuddered at the phrase; but he would have approved 
the intention, which was his own. All he wanted was* 
to play, with the most delicate art, upon the feelings 
of niaift readers; unlike most of his contemporaries, he 
had no desire to improve, but only to move his readers, 
to make them laugh or cry with every added stroke of 
his pen. Perhaps no writer has ever juggled more 
dexterously with humour and pathos. The title of his 
second book exactly describes his attitude towards life. 
In some ways he was q^uitc unscrupulous; much of his 
material is borrowed; nis novel, Tristram Shandy, is 
an absurdity because the apparent hero is not born 
until halfway through; and in addition he plays the 
most grotesque tricks upon the reader, who must put 
up with a story that is really all digressions. But he is, 
in truth, anything but a mountebank when he is con¬ 
sidered as a literary artist. When we have dismissed* 
the tomfoolery, the silly suggestiveness, the occasional 
posturing, that make some chapters of Tristram Shandy 
so tedious or irritating, there remain some scenes of 
humour and delicately finished character-drawing that 
have never been surpassed. He introduces us into a 
company of whimsical personages—Walter Shandy, 
the unfortunate philosopher whose wife and brother 
can never understand his reasoning, the guileless Uncle 
Toby and his Corporal Trim, Mrs. Shandy, and Parson 
Yorick, whom, once we have met, we remember with 
delight for ever. These people cannot understand one 
another—in which fact lies so much of the humour— 
but we can understand and love them all. Sterne 
achieves his effect by severely limiting the range of his 
view, leaving out all non-essentials, and concentrating 
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almost entirely upon the significant details, tiny strokes 
I of diaraaer, the fitde incidents and fieedng thoughts 
and fancies that can matter so much. In this his 
genius, which was absolutely oririnal, anticipated not 
a little of what is characteristic of modern fiction. He 
had, too—^if we overlook a few silly tricks—a style 
exquisitely suited to his purpose, a style that seems as 
easy and unconcerned as talk, and yet is most cun¬ 
ningly turned and cadenoed, a perfection of art. Sterne 
had many imitators, all unsuccessful, the best ofcthcm 
being Henry Mackan^te (1745-1831), whose Man of 
Feeltng is a delicate orgy of sentimentalism. But a 
more important tale than Mackenzie’s, and one very 
different in matter and manner, appeared in the year 
^ that saw the first volume of Tristram Shandy, This 
I, was Johnson’s Rasselas, which is neither a picture of 
manners nor a study in sentiment, but a moral fable, 
ponderous and gloomy but full of steady thought, the 
weight of which crushes the fiction. More important 
still was the story that appeared when Tristram Shandy 
was ending its course, in 1766— The Vicar of Wake¬ 
field, by Oliver Goldsmith (1728-1774). The talc itself 
is comparatively slight, and is told in the first person 
by the good Vicar himself, who has the simplicity and 
goodness of Fielding’s Parson Adams, The plot is the 
•familiar one of elopement on the one hand and abduc¬ 
tion on the other, and is very badly put together. It is 
not the story but the people who matter, for there is all 
Goldsmith’s happy humour and curious charm in his 
pictures of the Vicar and his family, the Primroses, 
who arc all delightful and affectionate simpletons, 
whose ignorance of the world and innocent vanity lead 
them into all manner of absurdities. There is about 
*this little talc, which soon became famous and found 
its wny all over Europe, an atmosphere of happy inno- 
ccnic^ and affection, a kind of poetry of humorous 
domesticity; and the charm of Goldsmith’s style and 
manner, ^‘brightening everything he touched/* re- 
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mains with us; so that we can read of the Vicar and 
his misadventures to-day with nearly as much pleasure 
as our ancestors felt 150 years ago. 


CHAPTER III 

SCOTT AND JANE AUSTEN 

Our task in this chapter is to pi ess forward to where 
two peaks may be seen shining in the sky, each of 
them representing perfection in two very different 
forms of fiction. One of them is Sir Walter Scott 
(1771-1832), and the other is Jane Austen (1775-1817). 
When it is remembered that these two writers were 
born about the time that Goldsmith died, it will be 
seen that we have some distance to go. The way is' 
strewn with names of novels and novelists, but we 
cannot stop to examine them. The most we can do is 
to consider the various kinds or schools of fiction that 
came into existence. The age, of course, was that of^ 
the so-called “ Romantic Revival.’* People became 
interested in the past, especially in the Middle Ages. 
Sometimes this interest was purely historical. Some¬ 
times it was purely romantic, delighting in ruins, 
skeletons, ghosts, witches, mysterious monks, elixirs 
of life, whatever, in short, was capable of exciting 
wonder. The old ballads, legends, fairy-tales, became 
popular, and when the local supply failed, were im¬ 
ported from Germany. The public for fiction was* 
growing rapidly, and its meinbcrs, whose own lives 
were usually very uneventful, grew tired of moral 
satire and fine sentimen^ and as&d to be thrilled. At 
first, this new romantic fiction was the work of 
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amused amateurs, such as Horace Walpole, who con¬ 
cocted a wild medieval legend in his Castle of Otranto, 
and the young millionaire, William Bcckford, who 
created in Vathe\ a genuine Arabian Night. But very 
quickly this new manner in fiction became fashion- 
anle; the public liked it, and demanded more and 
more; so tnat it was not long before talcs of wonder 
and terrorjpoured into the bookshops and circulating 
libraries. Tnc ordinary reader of that time became as 
great a connoisseur or ghosts and secret passages and 
moving statues as the ordinary reader ot to-day is of 
missing jewels and fingerprints. Indeed, the novels of 
^**thc ‘‘Senool of Terror,” with which the names of 
such writers as Mrs. Radclific, Lewis, and Maturin 
arc connected, may be aptly compared to the detective 
story of to-day, Tnc best of these novelists, the three 
mentioned above, were not entirely without literary 
power, but, nevertheless, what was chiefly demanded 
of them was ingenuity and not imagination. If it is 
impossible to be thrilled any longer by the best of 
these talcs, such as Mrs. Radcliffe’s Mysteries of 
Udolpho, that is only because her devices have since 
been used over and over again. 

Certain other writers, theorists like Godwin, daubed 
the Jam of this ultra-romantic fiction round their 
.philosophical pills. They combined a passion for the 
most barren and abstract social theorising, which 
settled all our affairs by the application of a few first 
principles, with an equal passion for all the absurdi¬ 
ties of ultra-romantic story-telling, for Rosicrucian 
meetings and elixirs of life and secret passages and 
bloodiMdrinkers’ burials. It is a strange combination; 
hot both their theorising and their story-teller’s trap- 
pisi|;s and tricks are alike in that both result from 
givmg common sense a holiday and from refusing to 
bok steadily at reality. Shelley and his wife, as 
writiors of fiction, belonged to this school, which was 
44 fiKl||i 9 l>iy satirised by Peacock in his Nightmare 
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Abbey, just as the more obvious Gothic-ruin-and- 
terror school was satirised by Jane Austen in 
Nonhanger Abbey, Many of tnesc romantic talcs » 
were set in the past, chiefly in a firc-and-brimstone 
Middle Ages. This was something new. All the greats 
eighteenth-century novels deal with their own times. 
But history itself had become popular; the old ballads 
and folk tales were collected and studied; there was a . 
new interest in the past; thus the appearance of his¬ 
torical fiction, the kind of story that links up the for¬ 
tunes of its chief character with some great events of 
the past, was inevitable. As Sir Walter Raleigh ob¬ 
served : “ An interest in past history, a desire to revive 
in fiction the picturesque elements of bygone institu¬ 
tions and customs, were of the essence 01 the romantic 
revival.** Many attempts were made to create what we* 
now call the Historical Novel. They all failed because ^ 
the writers either gave us the novel without the history, 
or the history without the novel. This kind of fiction- 
demanded a special genius, an imagination that 
warmed to the task of penetrating the crust of mere 
fact, breaking through into the real living world of 
the past, and in addition the usual equipment of the 
gooa novelist of manners, a knowledge of character 
and so forth. That such a genius should have come 
out of Scotland is not surprising, for in no country is 
the historical imagination more lively. In 1814, Walter 
Scott, who was already popular as a romantic narra¬ 
tive poet, who had already done much editorial and 
critical work on the ballads and folk tales of his coun¬ 
try, published, anonymously, his first novel, Waver- 
ley, and a new kind of fiction was born. Very soon 
the whole world was talking about the wonderful 
“ Scotch Novels.** 

No novelist of his rank is more easy to criticise* 
adversely than Scott. He makes a huge target. The 
neat story-tellers have complained that he is untidy; 
the passionate novelists have told us tH&t he knew 
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nothing about love; the philosophical novelists have 
condemned him for lack of ideas; the stylists have 
sneered at his clumsy prose; the historians have 
pointed out his anachronisms; the very schoolboys, 
condemned to study him when they might have been 
placing ball, have declared that he is dull. We can 
^easily multiply such charges. His heroes are generally 
mere sticks, and his heroines so many walking gowns. 
^Neither the height nor the depth of feeling axe his. 
He cannot give us, as Bagehot said, the delineation of 
a soul. What then is left when all these charges 
(except that of the schoolboy, though even he is not 
without reason) arc admitted? The answer is easy— 
there is left a whole wide world of enthralling event 
and Uving people, the world into which wc can enter 
every time we pick up a novel by Scott. To deny 
his genius in fiction is only to condemn yourself as 
one who holds some hopelessly narrow view of the 
art The stir and bustle of life, the march of event, 
the humour and pathos and heroism in high places 
and low places, the varied scene, the panorama of 
hill and dale and crowded street, vital human nature 
in almost all its phases—this is what Scott gives us, 
pours out with the generosity of a god. His work is 
like a vast city, and that is why it is so easy to 
j criticise adversely. One man goes to the city ana de¬ 
nounces it because he cannot find there a woman to 
fall in love with, another because he cannot take a 
degree at the university, another because there arc too 
many people in the streets and too much noise for 
his weak nerves; but what arc these compared with 
die thousands who have found delight there? Scott 
was so exalted in his own time and immediately 
afterwards, when his shadow fell across Europe, dbat 
it soon became an amusing pastime of criticism to 
attack his reputation, to throw into relief every weak- 
nesa and limitation. At the present time there are 
probibly thousands and thousands of readers who 
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have denied themselves the lasting pleasure of this 
great novelist’s acquaintance, and talcc upon them¬ 
selves to condemn a vast fabric of which they have at 
most seen only a few worn stones. Scott was an his-* 
torical novelist, who brought his own kind of fiction 
nearer to perfection than any other writer before or 
since has succeeded in doing; but in order to appre¬ 
ciate his genius it is necessary to throw the emphasis 
not upon ** historical ” but upon “ novelist.” His best 
work is undoubtedly to be found in the stories of 
Scotland in the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, 
and some of it, such as The Antiquary, takes little or 
no colouring from history. He could still have been a 
great novelist if he had never made use of a single 
historical fact or figure. (It is the common use of his 
later and weaker tales in schools—as a kind of sup¬ 
plement to the textbooks—that has probably preju¬ 
diced innumerable readers against them.) He haa a 
massive knowledge of human nature, particularly as 
it is seen in the ordinary hurly-burly of life, and the 
further gift, without which he could never have ex¬ 
celled in fiction, of abundant and lifelike creation. 
The world of his fiction, in which comedy and» 
tragedy jostle one another as they do in Shakespeare, 
is shaped by his own robust sense and coloured by his 
generous feelings and his eloquence; and it is one of 
the largest, manliest, noblest that the Novel can 
show us. 

Meanwhile, another and very different kind of 
fiction was being perfected by Jane Austen. The- 
Novel, in Scott’s hands, broadened out to mirror a 
whole roaring world, great events, and crowds on the 
march. In Jane Austen’s delicate hands it becomes a 
miniature, “ on which I work with so fine a brush 
as produces little effect after much labour.” There 
could not be a sharper contrast between two novelists. 
When Scott built up his world he laid hands on 
almost everything but the tea-tables; and it was out 
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of tea-tables and other domestic oddments that Jane 
Austen created her own little world. It was the one 
she knew intimately, and so she chose quite deliber¬ 
ately to remain in it. She banished from it nine- 
) 4 enm$ of life, and gave us people who never work or 
fight or die or starve or go crazy, a world in which 
a shower of rain is an event, in which there arc no 
wars nor politics nor commerce nor furious passions 
nor violent deaths. This she had to do in oraer that 
her delicate and subtle comedy might be played in 
peace. She made all her characters cosy and comfort¬ 
able in order that they might feel at home, and talk 
away and thus display themselves to us. What she 
•asks to observe arc the little egotisms and absurdities 
of this life, and she knew very well that we should 
care nothing about such things unless we met them 
in an atmosphere of leisure and comfort and security, 
round a tea-table and not a camp-fire or a death-bed. 
She creates fiction out of materia) that might easily be 
the substance of a correspondence between two ladies 
living in the most retired parts of the country. Women 
.had been writing novels steadily throughout the 
eighteenth century, but they had made litUc attempt 
to exploit characteristically feminine sides of life and 
points of view. Jane Austen was not, however, the 
first to do this, for she had one important predecessor 
in Fan^ Burney (1752-1840), whose first and best 
novel, Evelina, has considerable merit But in Jane 
Austen^s six novels, Norfhanger Abbey, Sense and Sen- 
sibilitv. Pride and Prejudice (which contains the most 
sparkling comedy), Mansfield Par\, Emma (perhaps 
tnc best as an all-round talc), and the exquisite Per- 
suasim, what we might call domestic fiction instantly 
achieves something as near perfection as human frailty 
♦can conceive. They are the best examples in literature 
of the cool femimne outlook, unclouded by any pas- 
iiofiaSe sympathies or desires, quite detachea and 
terribly ooservant, surveying a very restricted field of 
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manners and character through a microscope and never 
missing the slightest trait, the tiniest absurdity, the 
least aScctation. Jane Austen has been justly regarded* 
as the most perfect artist in English fiction: what she 
sets out to do, that she docs with what seems to be 
consummate case. She is entirely detached from her 
characters, like all great ironists, and she never seems 
to meddle with them, as some of the greatest men 
novelists do, and never obtrudes herself. Her first 
novel, Nonhanger Abbey, was written when she was 
absurdly young, and yet her art in it is almost fully 
developed. There is really little to choose between her 
early work and her later. Some critics have preferred 
the later work, and indeed it is more elaborately con¬ 
structed and exquisitely turned, but on the other hand 
it lacks something of the sparkling irony of the 
earlier. Grant her the scope sne demanded, free her 
from the charge of not dealing with matters she never 
pretended to deal with, and she has fewer weaknesses 
than any novelist named in these pages. No doubt- 
many readers, accustomed by this time to violent and 
easy effects, arc repelled by ncr cool formality and by 
the unusually narrow interests of her people, who arc 
capable of talking a month about an invitation to a 
ball; but such readers are only paying the penalty of 
a ruined palate for fine literature. While her people 
are chatting and gossiping about the ball, their creator 
is coolly and exquisitely presenting her version of the 
perpetual human comedy, in which the reader of 
novels and the critic of them have their parts too. 
To watch her making delicate stroke after stroke is a 
most delightful and engrossing pastime, one that will 
not leave even the keenest wits idle. And few novclistr 
“ wear better than she docs. Her people amuse us 
more the third or fourth time wc rcacl about them 
than they do the first time. “ She has given us,” said 
Macaulay, one of her most enthusiastic admirers, a 
multitude of characters, all in a certain sense, com- 
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monpkcc, as such as wc meet every day. Yet they 
are as perfectly discriminated from each other as 
if thev were the most eccentric of human beings/* By 
die sneer enchantment of art, she transforms people 
who, if wc met them in real life, would bore us to 
tears into the most entertaining characters: Mr. 
Collins, Miss Bates, Mr. Woodhousc. She is not 
#equally good with everybody: thus her young women 
are incomparably better than her young men, who are 
not falsely drawn, but are never seen against a mas¬ 
culine background; wc feel that their creator docs 
not know vmat they do or what they say to another 
once they have left the ladies and the parlour. But 
her young women, Catherine Morlana, Elizabeth 
Bennet, Emma Woodhousc, Anne Elliot, were easily 
the most lifelike and attractive that fiction had so far 
offered. And some of their comic elders have never 
been surpassed. 

•The Novel was now in a very different position. Its 
range had been extended in opposite directions. Scott 
had gone out, like one of his own Border raiders, 
and iTOted history itself. Jane Austen had stayed at 
home, and had snown that by makinjg: use of tiny 
scraps of the most commonplace material it was pos¬ 
sible to produce the most delightful fiction. Moreover, 
the attitude towards the Novel had changed, for it 
was no longer regarded as an inferior form of litera¬ 
ture, only fit for girls and idle young men or for 
serious adults determined for once to unbend their 
minds. Scott had created an immense public for fic¬ 
tion, a miblic drawn from all classes, and had opened 
a way for the serious orofessional novelist, though, in 
spite of the fortune ne made out of his fiction, he 
tnought of himself to the last as a poet and legal 
gentkitism who happened to have stumbled on this 
trick of writing novels. Nevertheless, circumstances 
compelled him at times to regard himself as a profes- 
rional writer of fiction, who had to work with one eye 
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upon the taste of his public. Not one of the least 
significant moments in the history of nineteenth-cen¬ 
tury English fiction was that when Scott agreed to 
alter (and spoil) the plot of St. Ronans WeU, at the 
request of his publisher, who believed that the public 
would be shocked by it. The frankness of Fit Id mg 
and the humorous licence of Sterne were no longer 
possible, not merely because manners themselves had 
changed, but also because the Novel had become a 
midale class family entertainment. The next three 
generations of novelists were condemned to an absurd 
reticence. Life was much the same then as it had 
been before and has been since; the whole tragi¬ 
comedy of intimate sexual relations was being played 
as usual; but the novelist could not say so. This tact 
should be borne in mind throughout the two chapters 
that follow. It almost shut out one side of life from 
the Victorian novelist, to our loss; but its further 
effect was to make him concentrate more than he 
might have done on certain other sides of life, so 
that there was some gain, if only in variety. We have 
discovered since then that when we arc all allowed 
to say what we please, we ail tend to say the same 
thing. 


CHAPTER IV 

DICKENS AND THACKERAY 

The names now begin to multiply, and with them 
the kinds of fiction. We can see the Novel branching 
out in all directions. Thus the kind that Scott had 
made so popular was continued by two indefatigable 
writers, G. P. R. James (1801-1860) and WiUiam Har- 
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risen Ainsworth (1805-1882), both of whom brought a 
great deal more history and great deal less know¬ 
ledge of life and men and women into fiction than 
Scott did: they were both widely read and admired 
at first, but before they had done they merely suc¬ 
ceeded in bringing the nistorical novel into disrepute. 
Bulwer Lytton (1803-1873), who did so many things, 
began writing novels as early as 1825 and kept it up 
for nearly half a century, during which time he con¬ 
trived to produce whatever type of fiction, senti¬ 
mental, sensational, historical, humorous-domestic, 
was fashionable at the moment. He had any amount 
of talent, and can still be read with pleasure (his 
Strange Stary and The Haunted and the Haunters 
arc really good), but there was always something 
rather sly)-aash and insincere about him. He lacked 
that confidence in himself which distinguishes Dis¬ 
raeli, Lord Bcaconsficld (1804-1881), who also began 
writing novels early (his first, Vivian Grey, was pub¬ 
lished in 1826), and after that brought them out at 
fairly Iojm intervals during a life mainly devoted to 
politics. Disraeli is both difficult to classify and to 
estimate as a novelist. His political novels—and these 
arc his best—arc full of ideas and wit and good carica¬ 
tures, if not characters, but they contain other elements, 
romantic, fantastic or mystical, that refuse to blend; 
and the result is a curious unreality: he creates a 
shifting sort of world that seems at one moment a 
scathing satire of political high life and at the next 
moment something that is more like an Arabian 
Night than any possible version of Victorian England; 
and he has a s^le that somehow turns all his gold 
inm ^It and his marble into stucco, or when it does 
not & that, simply gives everything it touches an air 
of unreality. There is, however, capital entertain¬ 
ment in him: his very failings arc amusing. Among 
die other novelists who haef made their reputation 
»before Dickens arrived were Captain Marry at (1792 
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1848), whose sea>stories, especially Peter Simple and 
Mr. Midshipman Easy, are excellent, hearty talcs of 
adventure with some genuine humour in tnem; and 
Thomas Love Peacock (1785-1866), who wrote novels 
that arc hardly stories at all, but magnificent satirical 
or farcical dialogues, ridiculing a great number of 
contemf^rary opinions, connected by passages of 
description written in very fine ironic prose, the whole 
producing an effect of intellectual high spirits that is 
unique in English literature. 
i In 1837 reigns began, that of Queen Victoria 
^and that of Mr. PiAwick. We have arrived at Charles 
Dickens (1812-1870). The literary history of Dickens 
is, briefly, that he began with the old, rambling, 
purely episodic talc of Smollett, an almost artless 
affair, and gradually tightened and elaborated his con¬ 
struction and went to work more and more deliber¬ 
ately and with greater art; but that as his technique 
improved the force of his native genius weakened. 
His later stories arc better novels than the earlier 
ones, but they arc not better Dickens. His early 
stories arc extraordinarily crude, filled with the most 
preposterous melodrama—such as the Mulberry Hawk 
passages in Nicholas Nic\leby —but nevertheless the 
fire of his genius burns more brightly in them. Little 
Dorrit is a far better piece of work, as a specimen of 
the novelist’s craft, than Martin Chuzzlewit, which is 
simply like a vast improvisation, but there are far 
more transcendent things, things that nobody but 
Dickens could have written, in the earlier tale, and 
therefore we prefer it. There is, however, one period 
in his life when the craftsman is awake and alert, and 
the original inspiration has not yet weakened; ano 
it was that period that gave us David Copperfield, 
But as soon as we compare him with other novelists 
and not with himself, he seems.all of a piece, and the 
last page he wrote like the very first, so widely re¬ 
moved is he from any other writer, so completely 
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original. “ The Inimitable,” he liked to call himself, 
and he was right. If ever a novelist gave us a world 
of his own, Dickens did. We have only to peep into 
it for a second or so to recognise it. It is essentially a 
fantastic world, at some remove from the one most 
of us know. The materials of which it is composed 
seem realistic enough; Dickens, who saw and remem¬ 
bered everything tn^at came his way, crammed it full 
of facts and acute observation; here is no vague 
dreamland, but a place filled with sharply etched 
idctail; yet it seems a very strange realm he shows us, 
situatca somewhere between Victorian England and 
Elfland. This is because of the very unusual quality 
of his imagination. He compels us to look through 
his eyes—nis imagination being very intense and 
therefore compelling—and they are no ordinary eyes. 
They arc the eyes of a man who never escaped or 
never was exiled from his childhood. Glutton-Brock 
pointed this out some years ago. Dickens’ life, he 
tells us, “ was not divided into periods of childhood, 
youth, and middle age; his experience was always of 
the same kind. People and things affected him to the 
last, just as they had affected him when he first began 
to take notice; and since there were no divisions in 
his own life, he took no account of such divisions in 
the lives of others. He says, somewhere, that feelings 
which we think serious in a man seem to us comical 
in a boy; but he himself reversed the process. Children 
are nearly always serious to him. It is men who seem 
to him absurd, when they conceal their childishness 
behind beards and large white waistcoats. He loved 
those who, like himself, remained children all their 
lives; but the others seemed to him to be playing some 
kind of stupid game. . . .” This is well said. It ex¬ 
plains why there is so much missing from his world, 
which has no place for so many concerns and people, 
from ideas to sexual passion, from philosophers to 
fine ladks. It is remarkable,” writes one of his best 
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critics, Mr. Santayana, “ in spite of his ardent sim¬ 
plicity and openness of heart, now insensible Dickens 
was to the greater themes of the human imagination 
—religion, science, politics, art. He was a waif him¬ 
self, and utterly disinherited. . . . Perhaps, properly 
speaking, he had no ideas on any subject; what he 
had was a vast, sympathetic participation in the daily 
life of mankind.** What entered into his imagination 
as a child is to be found in the world of his novels, 
and those thinigs that could not enter remained for 
ever outside that world. Thus, negative criticism, 
dealing with nothing but weaknesses and limitations, 
can play such havoc with Dickens that we are left 
wonaering what possible claim he can have to be 
considered a great novelist. His whole world is fan¬ 
tastic and lop-sided and terribly incomplete. Even if 
we ignore what it leaves out, there is still much to be 
said against the things that are included in it. His 
plotting may be good plotting of its kind (Mr. Arnold 
Bennett once said it was), but the fact remains that it 
has long been tiresome to us. His men and women 
never rise above easy or bashful affection to the 
poetic passion of love. His morality is an affair of 
melodramatic black and white. His people are either 
good or bad; if good, they never have a vicious im¬ 
pulse, and if bad, never a decent one. His villains 
have no common stuff of humanity in them: they arc 
just bogeymen, grotesque figures in a shadowgraph. 
His deliberate pathos, when we can catch him bring¬ 
ing out the handkerchiefs in readiness for the flood 
/>f tears that will shortly follow, can be simply sicken¬ 
ing, an outrage. When he is not working at his best, 
even his comic characters become tedious mechanisms 
that merely go on repeating certain catch-words and 
gestures. Wc will mention no furtlicr weaknesses, 
though there arc plenty of them. It is sufficient to say 
that no intelligent and fairly sensitive novel-reader, 
however great his (or her) enthusiasm for Dickens, 
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waif and a drudge, for whom society does nothing 
and a few generous souls everything, lett its mark upon 
his mind : indeed, as we have seen, he never really left 
it He became the friend and the champion ot the 
poor and the simple. His novels arc like the gigantic 
day-dreams of the little outcast in the blacking fac¬ 
tory : the cruel adults arc all severely punished; die 
cold sneering people arc mocked and buffeted; but 
all the friendly ana lovable soub are generously enter¬ 
tained, and at last the fires and lamps arc lighted, 
the curtains drawn to hide the dark streets, the tablet 
set with food and drink, and all the good people are 
happy. No other novelist deals so largely with happi¬ 
ness itself; some of his passages remind us of tne 
wonderful birthday parties of our childhood; and it is 
significant that his most characteristic tales show us a 
world that is beyond time and change, with characters, 
like gods or fairies, who never grow any older and 
who arc always the same. Dickens frequently wrote 
with what we now call ** a purpose/* to bring into 
the limelight of his satire certain matters that might 
be remedied, it might be Yorkshire schools or w^ork- 
houses or Chancery proceedings, and so forth, and 
he was abVc to caV\ attention to various abuses. But 
too much has been made of this. Wc do not read him 
now for his social reform, and neither did our grand¬ 
fathers. He was only successful as a social reformer 
because he commanded a large audience, but he did 
not command that audience as a social reformer. He 
may have unmade Dotheboys Hall, but Dotheboys 
Hail did not make him. Other novelists of the time, 
as wc shall sec, attacked various abuses with as much 
vigour and more truth to fact than Dickens did, but 
their reputations do not keep step with his. Dickens 
the social reformer is dead now, unlike the essential 
Dickens, mocking at whatever is mechanical and cold, 
and for ever quickening to any warmth of heart, 
bringing a whole fantastic and genial world to vivid 
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life, sharing the laughter and tears of vast multitudes 
of the poor and simple; Dickens the creator, whose 
great comic figures abide in our minds like gods and 
fairies, whose best moments are not merely like life 
but are better than life: this is the Dickens who will 
not die for many a year. He seems in so many ways 
to be very English, and indeed very Victorian; but 
there is something universal in his appeal; his genius 
has conquered many countries, and every generation 
discovers it afresh; wherever there is pity and 
laughter he can go in triumph. “ The good, the 
gentle, high-gifted, evcr-fricndly, noble Dickens,” 
Carlyle called him; and whole populations have 
caught up and resounded the praise. 

It is a natural and easy step from Dickens to the 
great contemporary with whom it was once the 
fashion to compare and contrast him, William Make- 

E acc Thackeray (1811-1863). Fortunately it is no 
ager necessary to praise one at the expense of the 
other. Something must be said about Thackeray’s life. 
He was the child of Anglo-Indian parents, and was 
sent to England when he was very young to go to 
school, where he was lonely and rather unhappy. His 
career at Cambridge was very short, and anything but 
successful. He inherited a comfortable fortune, but 
was unlucky enough to lose it, through bad invest¬ 
ments and dabbling in publishing. Then he turned to 
art (he afterwards illustrated some of his own novels)^ 
but did not succeed in earning a living. He became a 
contributor, first of reviews and burlesques, and later 
of tales, to magazines, but for years hovered on the 
brink of failure, until at last Vanity Fair brought him 
success in his late thirties. Meanwhile, his domestic 
life had been tragic, for his young wife broke down 
in health very early and finally lost her reason. Suc¬ 
cess, money, friendships, welcome as they were, came 
too late. He was a very affectionate man; far more 
the domestic-and-fireside character than Dickens him- 
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self, and he had no real home, onlv a club. His early 
experiences, his own failure ancf folly, and other 
men’s roguery, had not soured him, but they had hurt 
him; ana the tragedy of his marriage turned the hurt 
into a wound. He was no philosopher, not a thinker, 
but a man of c^uick obra^adon and deep feeling; 
he could not think away the evil, could not even 
grapple with it; he could only wince and secretly 
prooc his wounds. Life began by hurdng him, and 
thereafter he goes wincing. In nis early work you 
can find him retordng savagely to life; but in his 
later work there is only a great melancholy. 
He is for ever writing in die motxl of Ecclesiastes: 
** Vanity of vanities,” saith the Preacher. There is a 
strain of weakness running through all his work. 
People in his own day called him a cynic, and since 
then he has been called a snob (whose delight it was 
to hunt down snobs) and a sentimentalist. He prob¬ 
ably was something of a snob, though the truth is— 
as Q ” has pointed out—he did not really know his 
England; he knew, no one better, the world between 
Kensington and Cornhill, the big houses, the clubs, the 
newspaper offices, the taverns, but he did not know 
the English life that Trollope shows us, and never 
understood it. We must, however, go behind this to 
discover his gteat weakness as a novelist. What is 
wrong with Thackeray is that his thought lags far 
behind his feelings; his is the manner and the mood 
of the philosophical novelist, but he has no philo¬ 
sophy; he is a thousand times more sensidve than the 
ordinary Victorian clubman, but unfortunately his 
mental outlook, his ideas, are only those of the 
ordinary Victorian clubman; he it like some great 
eager talker who suddenly finds himself in a drawing¬ 
room in which such subjects as religion, politics, art, 
and love are tabooed; he seems to be for ever cracking 
nuts with a sledge-hammer. The small snob is the 
kgidmate prey of some easy, light-hearted satirist and 
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not of this huge, melancholy man, who spends far 
too much of his time sneering in the drawing-room 
or poking about in the servants’ halL Thackeray is a 
far greater writer than Trollope, but he is a far more 
unsatisfactory novelist: the Trollope novel perfectly 
expresses Troll<^, but the Thackeray novel docs not 
really express Thackeray, who knows all the time 
that he has picked up an instrument with too small 
a compass. Hence his frequent weariness and dis¬ 
dainful shrugging, his trick of thrusting “ his 
puppets” to one side; hence, too, our own frequent 
dissatisfaction and irritation when we arc reading 
him, our feeling that it is all too cramped and stuffy. 

When we nave said this, we have said the 
worst. We have lately become more appreciative of 
Thackeray’s vices than his virtues, if only because 
the later nistory of the novel has thrown into relief 
his insufficiency but has done little, on the other hand, 
to make us more sensitive to his excellencies. These 
are incomparable in English fiction. On his own 

f round he cannot be beaten. He was a has^ and 
and-to-mouth writer, always improvising and hardly 
ever constructing a novel, but he has a miraculous 
style, for ever running easily on but contriving always 
to find the appropriate movement and music for every 
possible mood. It is as easy as talk and yet as enchant¬ 
ing as a good sonata. Indeed, all his novels, huge as 
they arc, seem to be talked at us; they arc not pre¬ 
sented directly and dramatically; they are like gigantic 
essays (Thackeray was a born essayist); the writer 
seems to be searching his memory, peering through its 
haze at distant scenes and figures, and gradually 
clarifying Hs vision of things past. He has been well 
calico the novelist of memory. ” Thackeray is every¬ 
body’s past,” Mr. Chesterton once wrote, ” is 
everybody’s youth. Forgotten friends flit about the 
passages of dreamy colleges and unremembered clubs; 
we hear fragments of unfinished conversations, we see 
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faces without names for an instant, fixed for ever in 
one trivial grimace: we smell the strong smell of 
social cliques now quite incongruous to us; and there 
stir in all the little rooms at once the hundred ghosts 
of oneself.” He combines a wide panoramic vision of 
the social scene with a few moments of great drama; 
he lights up half a hundred characters for us and 
keeps them all in motion; he bathes everything in 
atmosphere and yet never sacrifices the effect of 
ordinary reality; ne can always keep Time ticking 
away, flowing on, unlike most novelists, who must 
either get outside it altogether or can only move it 
forward in big jerks. Much could be said in praise of 
his shrewd observation, his delightful humour and un¬ 
forced pathos; more could be said of his character- 
drawing, for he has given us a wonderful gallery— 
Becky Sharp, Major Pendennis, Esmond, Beatrix (both 
as a young beauty and as a hard old woman), Colonel 
Newcome, and a host of others; but what is unique 
in him, and must always bring readers back to him, 
is his amazingly deft and subtle manipulation of the 
whole wide scene of the social life he is dealing with, 
whether it is the Victorian London of the fashionable 
houses and clubs and the taverns in Pendennis or 
The Newcomes, or the Bloomsbury of the Waterloo 
period in his masterpiece. Vanity Fair, or the early 
eighteenth-century England of his other and perhaps 
even greater masterpiece, Esmond, which still remains 
one of the glories of English fiction. 
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CHAPTER V 

THE MID^VICTORIAN NOVEL 

The state of fiction in the middle of the nineteenth 
century can be suggested by the title of one of its 
novels, Yeast. The author of that novel, Kingsley, 
wished to call attention to the social ferment. Fiction 
itself was also fermenting. Every year brought more 
novel readers and therefore more novels. There were 
innumerable circulating libraries ready to welcome 
novels in the familiar three-volume form. Certain of 
the more popular novelists first published their work 
in fortnightly and monthly parts, illustrated by artists 
like Cruikshank and Leech and “ Phiz,” who had a 
large following themselves. Both Dickens and 
Thackeray did this, and it partly explains why their 
talcs were so long and rambling and badly constructed. 
So, too, did Charles Lever (1806-1875), whose gigantic 
and artless chronicles of high jinks in military life 
were extremely popular. With me railways came the 
railway bookstall, which soon called into existence a 
special one-volume cheap edition of the novel that 
kept quite a number or writers busy. The various 
periodicals and magazines that appeared published 
serial stories, and not a few of the most famous novels 
of the period came out first in this way. Now that it 
was so popular, the Novel became like a kind of news¬ 
paper, reflecting in various forms all the different 
interests of the time: society women wrote society 
novels; soldiers, such as James Grant, wrote military 
novels; hunting men like Surtees and Whytc-Melville 
wrote hunting novels; and even a philological vaga¬ 
bond like George Borrow turned his queer experiences 
to good use in volumes that arc, perhaps, more like 
novels than they arc like anytliing else. The output of 
fiction grew apace, and industrious women novelists, 
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such as Mrs. Oliphant and Charlotte Yongc (both of 
tlicm possessed of talent, which they sadly over- 
workecl), each produced scores and scores of tales. 
But the popularity of the Novel meant more than this, 
ft oflerea any ana every kind of writer a possible lar^ 
audience, and it was soon seen to be so elastic m 
form that it could be made to serve all manner of 
mtercsts. 

Thus we discover the young Rector of Evcrslcy, 
Charles Kingsley (1819-1875), turning to fiction, in 
Yeast, not so much because he wants to tell a talc, to 
create character, to build up a world of his own, but 
because he is perturbed at the state of society, and 
especially the situation of the agricultural labourers. 
He sees that it is possible in fiction to give readers such 
a picture of contemporary life as will almost compel 
them to draw certain conclusions. He makes the Novel 
frankly topical and argumentative. This he continued 
to do, and even his historical romance, Westward Hoi 
is something of a Protestant tract, though it is a good 
many other things beside. The Forties were times of 
great distress; many reforms were urgently needed; 
mdustry was at its blackest and foulest, and innumer¬ 
able revelations were made concerning its slavery; and 
for the following twenty or thirty years there were un¬ 
usually strong humanitarian impulses at work in 
literature. Small wonder that the Novel came to have 
a direct political purpose, shaped its fable to throw 
into relief some terrible social evil. Dickens himself 
led the way, and some of the others who followed— 
Disraeli, Charles Reade, Kingsley, Mrs. Gaskell—were, 
perhaps, more effective than he was. We, the novel- 
readers of posterity, must necessarily be heardess about 
this matter. A novel may have worked kindly marvels 
in its day, may have stirred the whole nation to a 
generous indignation and have freed a host of children 
from the factory, but if we cannot enjoy such a novel, 
we camxot enjoy it: as a social document it may live, 
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but as a work of art it is dead. And we must not be 
surprised if so many of these novels with a purpose, 
dictated as they were by the noblest feelings, seem poor 
faded stuff now. They were frequendy written with 
an eye to an immediate effect, and the warm partisan, 
hoping to enlist opinion on his side, is rarely in a fit 
state to create a work of art. The political-social novel 
of the mid-century was undoubtedly good for the 
nation, but it was not, from our point of view, very 
good for fiction. Look for the weakest work of the 
novelists of the period (beginning with Dickens’ Hard 
Times)f and then search that work for its poorest 
chapters, and you will generally discover that you have 
made your way to what was capital social propaganda. 
And it is freejuendy only what the novelist himself (or 
herself) imagined to be mere trimming that is keeping 
the tale from oblivion. 

The Novel, then, was laying hold of all manner of 
new material. It was more than usually successful in 
1847, for in that year Jane Eyre was published, the 
first and best novel of Charlotte Bronte (1816-1855). It 
was a great success, and deservedly, because it did 
represent something new in fiction. If Jane Austen 
(whom Charlotte Bronte despised) stands for the cool, 
detached feminine point of view, that of the woman 
who asks nothing for herself, but is content to look on 
and smile, Charlotte Bronte represents the passionate 
feminine point of view, that of the woman who 
demands from life the full satisfaction of her desires 
and dreams. She wrote direaly out of her own ex¬ 
perience, and said, as frankly as she could, what was 
in her mind. All her three novels, Jane Eyre, Shirley, 
and Villette, are strongly autobiographical. Jane Eyre 
is herself, charity schoolgirl and governess, simply 
thrust into a sensational story; Shirley is a portrait of 
her sister Emily, and the other characters in the book 
are her Haworth acquaintances; Lucy Snowc is herself 
again, this time at M. Hcgcr’s pensionnat at Brussels, 
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and M. Paul Emanuel is a likeness of M. Heger, She 
recorded and confessed rather than created, like many 
women novelists since her day. Outside her own 
rather narrow experience she is very weak indeed; the 
intense reality of her best chapters only throws into 
relief the poor theatricality of her worst. Thus her Mr, 
Rochester (the father of so many strong brutal heroes) 
is an obvious fake: he is simply—in Leslie Stephen’s 

f )hrase—the personification of a true woman’s longing 
or a strong master. The fact that she has little know¬ 
ledge of the world and less humour would not tell 
against her if she had been able to keep her work in 
her one key, if she had limited herself as severely to 
what she could make completely her own, as Jane 
Austen did; but as it is she shows us no such perfect 
fusion and harmony. That is why she does not keep 
her place as Jane Austen keeps hers. Huge chunks of 
her work—for example, nearly all of Jane Eyre after 
the interrupted wedding—^havc, as it were, gone stale; 
as wc read them we do not think about life, but about 
the attitudes of the Forties. But she brought into 
fiction the thrilling if sometimes strident voice of pas¬ 
sionate and romantic womanhood. She also brought 
into it a really poetic sense of atmosphere; her people 
move against a background of real wind and rain and 
snow, of black hills and blacker night. In this matter, 
however, she is the inferior of her sister Emily (i8i8- 
1848), a more intense and unified creature and a real 
poet, whose solitary tale, Wuthering Heights, is not so 
much a novel as a tragic prose poem on the one hand 
and sheer nightmare on the other. It is as crazy as the 
maddest Elizabethan tragedy, and its people arc the 
same inhuman monsters of will, but nevertheless this 
wild vision of the moors is a more perfect work of art 
chan any of Charlotte’s novels. TTie whole Bronte 
family, a strangely tragic group, have long been the 
subjects of a kind of cult, and it is doubtful if now 
there arc not more people interested in Charlotte as a 
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member of that group, as a figure, than there arc 
devoted and constant readers of her fiction. 

It is an easy step from the Brontes to their bio¬ 
grapher, Mrs. Gaskell (1810-1865), perhaps the most 
gracious figure in this chronicle. She had neither Jane 
Austen’s perfection of art nor the Bronte’s flashes of 
genius, and there is no one work of hers that seems to 
us as good as she could make it or that even com¬ 
pletely represents her. Her most famous book is, of 
course, Cranford, that idyllic and humorous picture of 
village life, but it is a series of sketches (and appeared 
as such in Dickens’ paper. Household Words) rather 
than a novel, A good deal of her life, a very full, 
useful, and happy life, was passed in Manchester, and 
she had a better acquaintance with the evils of the 
mid<entury industrialism than any other novelist of 
the time. She made use of her knowledge in more 
than one novel, and especially in Mary Barton, which 
may be said to bring a whole new class of people into 
fiction, and North and South, which is the first novel 
to exhibit the contrast between the two Englands, the 
manufacturing North and the rural South. But she 
did not confine herself to any particular type of novel. 
Sylvia*s Lovers and the unfinished but substantial 
Wives and Daughters are domestic comedies of middle- 
class life not unlike those of Jane Austen, though with 
a broader sweep and not so delicately finished. Cousin 
Phillis, a long short story rather than a novel, and 
perhaps her best piece of writing, is an exquisite pastel 
of rural England. With a little more sheer creative 
power, unifying her work and giving her character- 
drawing a sharper edge, she would have been the 
greatest woman novelist we have had. As it is, she has 
an extraordinary wide range, a fine balance of sense 
and sensibility, and, what is more important perhaps, 
real personal charm. “ It seems to me,” wrote ” Q ” 
of her work, “ elementally of the best literary breeding, 
SO urbane it is, so disposcdly truthful; so much of the 
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worldt quizzilig it; so well aware, all the wnile, of 
another/^ Mrs, Gaskell is one of those writers (they all 
have charm) about whom no fuss is made, who do not 
become cults, but whom people go on reading and 
delighting in more and more, whose names are still 
living when some other and apparently greater names 
are really dead, nothing but vast ruined mansions. It 
would, f>erhap$, not be fair to say that the imposing 
structure of George Eliot (Mary Ann Evans, 1819-1880) 
is actually a ruin, but it is certain that not many lights 
are now to be seen in the windows. During the last 
ten years of her life (though her best work was pro¬ 
duced much earlier) she was regarded as the greatest 
English novelist then living; but there are very few 
jjcople now who would be ready to agree with the 
verdict. But we need not be surprised at it. The early 
death of Thackeray and the still earlier death of Char¬ 
lotte Bronte had left a wide ^ap to be filled, and she 
contrived for a time to fill it and to do something 
more. She destroyed the last remnant of that once 
great army of “ serious readers ** who regarded the 
Novel as a mere entertainment. She introduced fiction 
into an atmosphere of prayers and fasting and high 
and solemn endeavour. There are two women at work 
in George Eliot. The first is the shrewd and humorous 
girl who spent her years among typical country and 
provincial people, and was possessed of unusual powers 
of observation and memory. The second is the laborious 
and sensitive woman who was assistant-editor of the 
Westminster Review, the rationalist, the scholar, 
solemnly devoted to a bleak culture and very ^pical of 
her period, who asks us “ to do without opium and 
live through all our pain.’* The history of her career as 
a novelist may be summed up by saying that the first 
George Eliot was wadually ousted by the second. Her 
early work. The Scenes of Clerical Life, Adam Bede, 
The Mill on the Floss, and Silas Mamer, is filled with 
scenes and personages that are amazingly lifelike, un- 
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forced in both their humour and pathos. In them 
something has been done once and for all. But even in 
these stories, with the exception of the first, there is 
something at fault in her handling of the main themes 
and characters. Her later work, Komola (an historical 
tale), Felix Holt the Radical, Middlemarch, Daniel 
Deronda, has immense labour in it and a more subtle 
psychology, but it is greatly inferior to the earlier. The 
life that gleamed before has gone, has disappeared with 
that girl who once lived in the Midlands. Her power 
as a novelist had nothing whatever to do with the 
ceaseless mental activities of her middle life, her 
rationalism and languages and kicnccs and history, 
though these studies certainly enriched that “ large in¬ 
telligence “ which Swinburne praised in her work. It 
came, that power, from the memories of her girlhood, 
when she had missed nothing of the life about her. 
Her strength lay in her extraordinary faculty for close 
and accurate observation, and if we add to this that 
large intelligence mentioned above and an almost pain¬ 
ful conscientiousness, we arrive at a formidable total. 
But she had very little of that quality we can only call 
creative imagination; her fine and laborious mind could 
not catch fire; where she is not quickened by memory, 
she is not quickened at all; she cannot give life where 
life has never been; she dissects her characters like a 
surgeon instead of setting them in motion like a god. 
The pure artist in her, the poet, the maker, was never 
very strong and died young. Her famous remark about 
learning to do without opium is a fine stoical utter¬ 
ance, but it does not suggest a mind that was at its 
happiest in sheer creation. Art thrives on a litde 
opium. 

Charles Reade (1814-1884) has already been men¬ 
tioned. He was the most thorough-going of all the 
mid-Victorian novelists who wrote stones round various 
social abuses. It's Never Too Late to Mend fastens 
upon the prison system, Hard Cash upon the evils of 
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private lunatic asylums, Foul Play upon the danger of 
overloaded ships and kindred suDjects, and so on and 
so fortli. He was the first—and in England certainly 
the most laborious—of the “ document novelists, who 
do not begin their stories until they are surrounded by 
notebooks and newspaper cuttings full of facts bearing 
on the kind of life they arc about to describe. Readers 
study was crammed with files and ledgers, all elabor¬ 
ately indexed, and he made great play with his know¬ 
ledge of the most minute facts. Ironically enough, 
however, his other interest was the theatre, the very 
melodramatic theatre of that period; he wrote a good 
many plays and preferred them to his novels, with the 
result that a passion for purely theatrical situations, a 
melodramatic habit of mind, was for ever leading him 
astray. His notebooks would bring him as close to the 
ordinary facts of life as a good reporter is, but the next 
moment his playbooks would lure him into being out- 
rageously theatrical. He is, perhaps, the most unequal 
story-teller of his time. An eccentric, hot-tempered 
man, always quarrelling with somebody or sotnetning, 
he was amazingly uncritical; and in addition there is 
something rather repelling about his coarse and im¬ 
balanced mind. But he had certainly one gift that is 
now all too rare, a superb gift of narration. When his 
imagination has really caught fire and a great scene is 
to hand, he is as compelling as a cavalry (marge, and if 
novelists were to be judged by a few extracts, he would 
seem one of the great geniuses of the century. This 
narrative power can be discovered in his stories with a 
purpose, and particularly in It's Never Too Late to 
Mend, but it is found at its best in his historical novel. 
The Cloister and the Hearth, a huge, crowded, and 
vividly coloured tale of the fifteenth century. It is too 
long and there arc dull patches, but one or two scenes 
in it rise to an epic splendour. Nothing so magnificent 
can be found in the work of his fellow-novclist-mclo- 
dramatist, Wilkie Collins (1824-1889). Collins is some- 
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times described as a lesser or imitation Dickens (they 
were great friends), but this is misleading. The Aing 
that is least important in Dickens, the mechanical plot, 
is almost the whole of Collins, who might be said to 
be the grandfather of all our present writers of detec¬ 
tive or mystery tales. His favourite device is to make 
nearly every character a narrator in turn, and his 
stories are like elaborate jigsaw puzzles. This device 
enables him to keep the reader in suspense, but as most 
of these narrators are not very interesting in them¬ 
selves and do not always keep strictly to the matter in 
hand, they arc apt to be tcaious; and Collins would 
probably have had more readers to-day if he had not 
introduced into his talcs so many unnecessary house¬ 
keepers and lawyers to give evidence. His purely 
literary value is small^ though some of his rogues, 
notably Count Fosco in The Woman in White, arc 
amusing. But his ingenuity is amazing, as those who 
begin The Moonstone will find to their cost; and in 
addition he has at times a command, surprising in such 
a robust craftsman, of sinister and eerie cfiects. One or 
two scenes in The Woman in White and Armadale 
arc like bad dreams, and arc far more subtly horrible 
than anything, for example, in Poe’s talcs. 

To leave Wilkie Collins for Anthony Trollope (1815- 
1882) is to move from gaslight into daylight. Trollope 
is a very surprising figure. To begin with, he was not 
strictly a professional writer at all; he was a Post Office 
official who only wrote in his spare time, but he was 
at once so methodical and fluent that he produced a 
very large number of novels and made a fortune out of 
them. Again, his limitations both as a man and an 
artist arc very numerous and very obvious, and only 
his most fervent admirers would deny that out of his 
fifty novels at least thirty-five arc hardly worth read¬ 
ing. Yet at the present time his reputation, unlike the 
reputations of so many of his contemporaries, is 
actually growing, and he is, perhaps, the only Vic^ 
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torian novelist who has been overpraised of late years. 
His best work is to be found in what is known as the 
Barsetshire series, six novels that deal with the society 
of a small cathedral city and the surrounding country¬ 
side, and especially with the clergy of the neighbour¬ 
hood. The secret of Trollope is there in the very name 
of this county he has mapped out of us. Novelists arc 
always inventing counties, Loamshires and the like, 
but they rarely succeed in making us believe even in 
their names. But “ Barsetshire ” is so convincing that 
we can imagine an American visitor travelling round 
the country looking for it. That is Trollope’s touch. 
His better novels have some most amusing characters 
in them (his Mrs. Proudie is a great figure) and con¬ 
tain some entertaining intrigues, out their real strength 
lies, as it were, in their texture. They are extra¬ 
ordinarily real; we may believe that mere arc all 
manner of things in Barsetshire that Trollope docs not 
understand and therefore cannot tell us about; but, on 
the other hand, we cannot help believing in Barset¬ 
shire itself. We may think it a very dull place—and 
sometimes it is—^but we are convinced that it is there, 
and that we have only to pick up Barchester Towers 
or The Last Chronicle of Barset (and these two arc the 
best) to be back in the district again. Trollope was a 
rather coarse and hearty fellow, apt to be insensitive 
both in his life and his literature, but he had taken up 
and down the country, into manor-houses and inn 
parlours (for his Post Office work turned him into a 
great traveller, and he was fond of company), a mind 
mat stored away images of life that may have been 
rough but were unusually faithful, free from the dis- 
toruons that a more sensitive mind might have given 
them* What he undertakes to write about, he knows 
about^ and though he is for ever breaking off from his 
itcxry to point out that he is only amusing you and 
himself, and that all is fiction (a trick that infuriated 
Henry James), he is as unsuccessful in persuading us 
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that his narrative is unreal, a mere dream, as most 
novelists are unsuccessful in persuading us that their 
narratives are anything else. One kind of fiction, the 
novel of manners, aiming at a faithful picture of a 
given ^icty at a given time, he brought as near to 
perfection as any man has brought it. 

Trollope’s death brinp us to the Eighties, and there 
has accumulated a whole host of minor novelists who 
have not been mentioned. Chief among these arc 
George Macdonald, a Highland Scot, who left the 
ministry for literature and wrote a large number of 
novels and fairy tales (the best is Phantastes) that arc 
full of defects, but have a fine brooding imagination 
in them; Joseph Henry Shorthousc, whose first book, a 
kind of High Church historical romance called John 
Inglesant, is an original achievement; Richard Dodd¬ 
ridge Blackmorc, whose historical talc, Lorna Doone, 
has been immensely popular, and whose work in 
Kncral has any numoer or scattered virtues, but suffers 
from the defect of seeming made ” rather than 
created; William Hale White, who called himself 
“ Mark Rutherford ” and wrote some pieces of auto¬ 
biographical fiction, notably The Revolution in 
Tanner s Lane, that have an introspective quality 
which anticipates a good deal of later fiction; William 
Black, a pleasant, easy romancer; and, among a multi¬ 
tude of women, the astonishing creature known as 
“ Ouida,” who really succeeded in creating a whole 
world of her own, and whose goodness and badness 
arc both equally exhilarating. At the beginning of this 
chapter we noticed that the Novel had begun to reflect 
a variety of interests, that sporting and society and 
military and other kinds of fiction had begun to make 
their appearance. Now, at the end of the period, we 
can see that another and more subtle sort of specialisa¬ 
tion had made its way into fiction. We find novelists 
abandoning the attempt to mirror in their art the 
whole life of man. One will concentrate upon his 
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adventures in love; another upon his religious difficul¬ 
ties; another upon social abuses; and so forth: they 
deliberately fasten upon sections of the world, a part 
of life. With the next two novelists, George Meredith 
(1828-1909) and Thomas Hardy (1840- ), who arc 

the subjects of the chapter that follows, we return to the 
old broad sweep, we sec the Novel expanding again. 
But there is a aifference. Fiction in their hands takes 
a new turn, or, to be exact, several new turns. The 
first and most important is that it is used quite 
definitely as the vehicle of a philosophy of life. We 
arrive at the philosophical novel. 


CHAPTER VI 

THE LATER VICTORIAN NOVEL 

Meredith brought to fiction a mind that seems un¬ 
fitted for it. He was a lyrical poet and he was a 
philosopher, though not, of course, a systematic one. 
He could express moods of romantic ecstasy, and he 
could embody profound truths in witty epigrammatic 
phrases. As a writer pure and simple, he was most 
amply gifted, and he catches the eye as a man of 
genius. But he lacked a good many qualities, and 
these happen to be the very qualities we associate with 
the novelist. Thus there could be no greater contrast 
to Mcredirii than that born novelist, Trollope, with his 
faithful observation, his easily directed sympathies, his 
sure knowledge of the social scene, his steady conduct 
of a narrative. Meredith had none of these things, and 
his fiction exhibits—sometimes painfully—the kck of 
idicm. He is a very bad narrator, never moving steadily 
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forward, but always jumping from scene to scene; 
many of his situations and his jpeople—chiefly the 
secondary characters—are unconvincing, absurd; the 
world he reveals is clearly not this world, and there is 
about it something empty, brittle, abstract; no novels 
of the century seem to nave less to do with the multi¬ 
tude of common facts, the business and bustle of 
ordinary life, and even with time and place. He makes 
not the slightest attempt to make things solid and 
familiar, to give us the illusion of common reality that 
is the triumph of such a novelist as Trollope. His aim 
seems to be to bewilder and bedazzle the reader. His 
style will do anything but make a plain statement; it 
indulges in the most extraordinary antics; and in its 
riot of strained metaphor and tortured wit all sense is 
sometimes lost. It seems incredible that such a writer, 
who might be admirable occasionally in a lyrical flight 
or a witty essay, should ever have attempted fiction. 
But Meredith not only attempted it, but succeeded in 
it. All the defects we have mentioned may be found 
in his novels, together with some others, and the total 
list is a formidaolc one, so that we need not be sur¬ 
prised if a great many people, who cannot enjoy his 
peculiar virtues, should be unable to read him with 
any pleasure. He remains, however, a great if some¬ 
what lop-sided novelist. 

Had Meredith tried to write the sort of fiction his 
contemporaries were writing, he would have remained 
a mere eccentric. He touched greamess because he in¬ 
vented, to suit his peculiar powers, a new kind of 
novel. It might be described as romantic comedy. His 
very sophisticated and critical intelligence had long 
found pleasure in intellectual comedy, of the type we 
associate with Moli^re, in which the follies and hypo¬ 
crisies of men arc shown in a very strong, clear lignt. 
On the other hand, the poet in hint delighted in the 
sweep and passion of romantic narrative, and, above all, 
in the moments of ecstasy when the whole world seems 
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bathed in strange light and colour, earth enchanted. 
I The Meredith novel is a combination of these two 
forms, comedy and highly romantic narrative. In all 
his most characteristic stories the action is a very com¬ 
plicated comedy, in which egoists, self-deceivers, and 
self-coddlers arc the victims. At times, when the 
author cannot restrain his soaring high spirits, the 
comedy turns into farce, the satire into humour, as it 
docs when that glorious creature, Richmond Roy, 
dominates the scene in Harry Richmond, But in these 
same stories there is something besides satire and irony, 
wit or humour; there arc moments of pure romance, 
when the author, waving aside the comic spirit, rises 
to a lyrical ecstasy that has never been bettered by any 
novelist before or since. The scene of the meeting of 
the two young lovers in The Ordeal of Richard Feverel 
is one of the supreme romantic passages in English 
fiction. In his best work there is a mingling of poetry 
and wit that makes it unusually exhilarating. Mere¬ 
dith was a bad story-teller because he only cared for 
the great scene and did not trouble himself overmuch 
as to how he arrived at it, but once he has the great 
scene to hand he is superb, lavishing the rich stores of 
his mind on us. And he was one of the first—just as 
he can be one of the best—of what arc called the 
“ subjective *’ novelists, those who deal so largely in 
thoughts and impressions, living inside the minds of 
their characters. This method can easily be very 
tedious, but Meredith is never tedious. He penetrates 
into the mind of a character with a quick flash of light, 
and sometimes throws out a scene completely coloured 
and shaped by the thought and emotion of the chief 
personage involved in it, so that we, too, actually live 
in the scene. Another great gain in his fiction is his 
treamicnt of women and love. There is some good 
philosophy about women and love throughout his 
work, but in his best novels there is something better— 
namely, some great women characters and some great 
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love scenes. Meredith’s heroines, especially Clara in 
The Egoist and Nataly in One of Our Conquerors, are, 
perhaps, his greatest triumphs in the creation of 
character; they are worlds away from the sentimental¬ 
ised dolls of most Victorian fiction. These women of 
his arc so successful because they are definite individu¬ 
alities, playing their part, a very important one, in his 
comedy, and arc yet highly poetical figures, for ever 
suggesting glamorous beauty. The whole treatment of 
sexual relations is at once more frank and yet more 
truly romantic in Meredith’s novels than it nad been 
in any others of the century. He has been called, not 
unjustly, the first of the modern novelists. His weak¬ 
nesses cannot be disregarded, for not only are his novels 
badly told and constructed, but there is in them a lack 
of affection and more than a hint of priggishness, 
snobbery, and affectation; but in the best of his work, 
throughout The Egoist (undoubtedly one of the great 
novels of English literature), and in the finest scenes in 
Richard Feverel, Beauchamp's Career, Harry Rich- 
mond, and One of Our Conquerors, there is trium¬ 
phant genius. 

Meredith and Hardy arc not in complete contrast— 
as so many people have said they arc—^because they 
arc both poet-philosophers who have created fiction on 
the grand scale. But in certain matters they are in very 
sharp contrast. Meredith is a fighting optimist, Hardy 
a dour but pitiful pessimist. Meredith’s concern in 
fiction is with ultra-sophisticated persons, with the 
comedy of man in society, whereas Hardy’s is with 
very simple people, with the tragedy of man and 
Nature. ^Thc conduct of the upper classes,” Hardy 
once wrote, ” is screened by conventions, and thus the 
real character is not easily seen; if it is seen, it must be 
portrayed subjectively; whereas in the lower walks, 
conduct is a direct expression of the inner life; and 
thus character can be directly portrayed through the 
act.” So he elected to deal with simple people, and it 
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is when he leaves them and tries to handle sophisti¬ 
cated and educated persons that he is at his weakest. 
He selected one tract of countryside, far removed from 
large towns and industrialism, as the scene of his 
operations. His own native county of Dorset became 
the Wessex of his novels. Thus he becomes the first— 
as he is easily the greatest—of what have been called 
“ regional novelists. But he differs from later and 
smaller novelists who have confined themselves to one 
territory in that the main interest of his work has 
nothing whatever to do with this “ regional interest.” 
He does not ask us to read his novels because they 
exploit, in travel-book or guide-book fashion, the 
scenery and quaint customs of Dorset. He simply 
makes use of the countryside he knows best. But he 
makes use of it in a new way. The woods and heaths 
and fields of his Wessex do not supply him merely 
with so much scenery against which his characters 
move, as they would nave done to an earlier novelist. 
There are two strains in Hardy, and both of them 
affected his treatment of the natural scene. He is deeply 
and broodingly poetical, so that he can look at nothing 
long, though it is only a stick or a stone, without 
bringing it to life. Nature herself is one of the 
characters in his best novels: the woods in The Wood- 
landers, Egdon Heath in The Return of the Native; 
these become living presences in the fiction. No other 
novelist is his equal m thus suggesting the vast brood¬ 
ing life of the earth itself. At his best he makes the 
natural background of other novelists seem like 
daubed canvas. But there is another strain in him that 
makes his approach different, for he brings to fiction 
the scientific temper of his time, which is that of 
Darwin and the great biologists. His Wessex is the 
special environment of his characters, whose dcvelop- 
rpiant could not be understood without reference to it. 
Where former novelists saw their characters moving, as 
it were, before a painted wall, he sees them in meir 
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environment like fish swimming in a tank. The 
woods and heaths of Wessex, the clouds and stars and 
rain, its prejudices and customs, and even its market 
prices, the whole atmosphere of the time and place, arc 
the tank, and the souls of his characters are the fish. 
And this scientific approach of his, inspired (if the 
term is allowed) by a view of the universe that is 
beginning now to remind us of some clumsy old 
machine, leads him in a contrary direction, and we 
discover him robbing his very characters themselves of 
their freedom and vitality. Thus, to put it shortly, the 
poet in him will make trees as lively as men, while the 
next moment the philosopher in him will make men 
as helpless as trees. 

This is his strength and his weakness. There is no 
escaping his philosophy in any criticism of him because 
there is no escaping it in reading him. (For example, 
one of his defects to a modern reader is his habit of 
using scientific terms and analogies, indulging in a 
kind of writing that makes a novel seem startlingly 
new for ten years and then old-fashioned in manner 
for ever afterwards.) All his tragic tales show us human 
beings, limited in cverv direction but their capacity for 
suffering, caught in tne great machine of Nature or 
Law or Destiny. But this machine is a very curious 
one, for it does not toss out ill fortune or good fortune 
blindly, as a machine would; it acts like a spirit, and 
like a very malevolent spirit, who takes pleasure in 
cruel ironies, sporting with its Tesses as a cat plays 
with a mouse. We arc not in a universe of immutable 
law but of devilish-whims: our destiny may be deter¬ 
mined by a throw of the dice, but the dice are always 
loaded against us. Hardy seems frequently contra¬ 
dictory just because he is so bent on making the worst 
of things. If scientific determinism will do the trick, 
then it may; but if it looks as if the prisoner were 
going to escape, Hardy brings in a vindictive “ Presi¬ 
dent of the Immortals to see that everything happens 
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for the worst. There is something forced and fake 
about his tragedy diat prevents us from accepting him 
as one of the world’s great tragedians. When we read 
of his Tess or Jude, we do not feel that life itself is 
tragic in grain, and instead of that exaltation that 
follows great tragedy, mere depression or irritation 
masters us and even drives out any feeling of pity. 
This is because Tess and Jude simply seem what 
lawyers call “ hard cases.” Moreover, the author’s 
ironical manipulation of his figures, magnificent as it 
can be, frequently overreaches itself: when his little 
creatures show signs of walking out of a trap, we see 
his great hand on the wires, jerking them back again. 
Not only is a good deal of the action far from seeming 
inevitable; it involves a definite falsification of life. 
Thus—to take one example out of many—if, in a 
Hardy novel, A falls in love with B, this is the signal 
for B to fall in love with C, C with D, and D with A, 
a state of affairs that gives our ironist the opportunity 
he needs, but that takes us a long way from real life, 
in which people are not so obligingly perverse and 
interest calls out interest, love replies to love. 

But when all is said. Hardy remains a great novelist. 
These massive chronicles of his, moving so slowly but 
so surely, large of bone and sinew, give us a whole 
pastoral world to roam about in: the dark, teeming 
earth itself is there, the spread of cloud and glimmer 
of stars; the very landscape is instinct with a huge 
brooding life; the peasants move to their tasks or 
gather together and talk with a humorous simplicity 
that has not been bettered since Shakespeare; farmcri 
and soldiers and carriers go their ways and find them¬ 
selves caught in comedy and tragedy; a host of womcp 
shrews and coquettes and passionate dreamers and large, 
simple, and noble natures, all limned with humour and 
pity and truth; a world of homely tasks and familiar 
toutinc, of wages and work and rents and mortgages, 
and yet a world that is a stage of action, sometimes as 
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complicated as the roots of a tree, sometimes as great 
and elemental as a thunderstorm. We could say much 
in praise of Hardy's construction, his command of 
atmosphere, his sense of drama, his creation of 
character, but if we admire the majesty and truth of 
the huge world he has created, we need say little more. 
His mood may change—from the idyll of Under the 
Greenwood Tree, the happy romancing of Far from 
the Madding Crowd, to the stormy Return of the 
Native and the bitter Tess of the D'Urhervilles —but 
that world, so fully penetrated, so massively presented, 
is the same. “ It is the work of long thought about 
familiar things: the two conditions of the best 
writing,” said Lionel Johnson, and then added : “ That 
deep solemnity of the earth in its woods, and fields, 
and lonely places, has passed into his work .* and when 
he takes it in hand, to deal with the passion of men, 
that spirit directs and guides him.” 

Hardy's last and most ruthless novel, Jude the 
Obscure, appeared in the middle of the Nineties, and 
by this time fiction had taken several new turns. The 
Victorian novel (not excluding the work of Meredith 
and Hardy) had been very English and even insular; 
its size and fertility, its huge but leisurely progress, its 
mingling of comic and tragic elements, its digressions 
and ” asides ” and ” preaching,” were all very English. 
Perhaps the shortest wav of describing the new kinds 
of fiction that appearea is to say that their authors 
intended them to oe as unlike the Victorian novel as 
possible. It is usual to point out that during the 
Eighties and Nineties French influences, notably those 
of Flaubert, Maupassant, and Zola, were at work, 
leading to what is called Realism or Naturalism. But 
it is easier to make use of these terms than to define 
them, and, indeed, they are misleading. No writer can 
give all the facts, and mese new realists selected just as 
rigorously, and in so doine indulged their own tern- 
peraments just as thoroughly as the Victorian masters 
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had done. We may guess, however, what was in their 
minds when they ^Icd themselves Realists. They 
wished to give an appearance of strict verisimilitude to 
every incident and person in their narratives; to avoid 
the silly names that the older novelists had given their 
minor characters, and the occasional preposterous inci¬ 
dents; to keep themselves in the background and thus 
cut out all preaching, addresses to the reader, and so 
forth; to appear, in snort, to be reporting and not to be 
inventing. In addition, they wished to give whatever 
facts seemed to them essential to the narrative, no 
matter how unpleasant those facts might be: they 
were, in truth, anxious to put forward the unpleasant 
facts. Again, they were determined not to follow the 
prudish restraint of the Victorians proper, but to deal 
more openly and candidly and sensibly with sexual 
matters. There began what has since been called the 
now-that-it-can-be-told school of fiction. The novel lost 
something of its old broad sweep and its zest, but it 
soon began to conquer new territory. It turned out¬ 
ward, exploiting vast stores of new material (sucli as 
the India that Rudvard Kipling brought to it); and it 
also turned inwara, into the mind itself, whose fine 
shades of feeling, passing fancies, half-formed thoughts 
became the stuff out of which narratives could be 
made. This, then, is what was happening to the novel 
during the last twenty years of the century, and all the 
novelists that follow exnibit several of these changes in 
their work, though not one of them shows them all. 

There is nothing Victorian about the way in which 
Robert Louis Stevenson (1850-1894) tells a story: his 
narratives, whether they arc purely romantic like 
Treasure Island, historical romantic like Catriona, fan¬ 
tastic like The New Arabian Nights, or gloriously 
farcical like The Wrong Box (which is rarely recog¬ 
nised for what it is, a little masterpiece of high spirits), 
his narratives, whatever their kind, have the poise and 
grace and concealed strength of a fencer. Stevenson is 
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a vcr^ curious figure. For the last thirty vears the most 
ferocious attacks have been made upon his reputation, 
and yet it keeps blithely on its way. The odef thing is 
that these adverse criticisms of his fiction have been 
quite just, pointing out many real and damaging weak¬ 
nesses. As a story-teller he is full of faults, not the 
least of them the lack of that large sincerity which 
always masters the reader’s imagination. He never 
Quite “ found himself ” in fiction, though there is evi¬ 
dence that he might have done had he lived a little 
longer. Why is it, then, that his reputation lives, that 
he is still read and enjoyed by tlic wisest of men? The 
answer is, briefly, that we arc attracted to him as a 

E ersonality. He had a most charming personality, and 
e had tne gift, rare enough to be called genius, of 
making cold print the exquisite and tireless servant of 
that personality. His secret, in life and literature, was 
his ability to make any number of friends with cither 
the spoken or written word; in short, charm. And 
there is nothing in more recent literature to suggest 
that this supreme quality of his has become so common 
that we can afford to ignore him. The only people who 
can do that arc those who arc insensitive to charm, and 
it is pity that so many of them should be critics. 
Among the admirers of Stevenson were J. M. Barrie, 
who was the best of the sentimental Scottish or “ Kail¬ 
yard ” school, and “ Q,” who has every merit of a 
good story-teller except constructive ability. Among 
the writers who did not admire Stevenson was an 
Irishman whose most impressionable years were spent 
in Paris, George Moore (1853- )• George Moore’s 

first period, when, in A Mummer s Wife and A Drama 
in Muslin and other things, he seems to be trying to 
write a French novel in English, and not always good 
English, reaches its climax in 1894, when he published 
Esther Waters, one of the best novels of the decade. 
He had then an Irish period, during which he was 
perfecting the curious prose style that he has since put 
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to fuch good uses in his third and last period) the 
triumph of which has undoubtedly been his story of 
Joseph of Arimathca and Jesus and Paul, The Broo\ 
Kenth, This style of his, with its long, slow move¬ 
ment and cadences, its soft shimmer, is perfectly fitted 
for reverie, and all his later pieces of fiction have the 
quality and charm of reveries. But these take us for¬ 
ward thirty years. A contemporary of the earlier 
Moore was George Gissing (1857-1903), whose name, 
like Moore’s, was at one time almost a war-cry among 
young men who believed in the “ new realism.” 
Gissing was a very sensitive and scholarly man whose 
circumstances denied him the life of culture and 
pleasant scholarship for which alone he was really 
fitted. He was thrust into the dingiest and most de¬ 
pressing part of London, those shabby genteel and 
tower middle-class districts of North London that arc 
far worse than the East End; and with great sincerity 
and courage he wrote a scries of novels {Demos, The 
Nether World, New Grub Street, Bom in Exile, The 
Odd Women —such bitter titles tell their own talcs), in 
which he gives his version of shabby genteel and lower 
middle-class life, and usually shows some sensitive soul 
fighting a losing battle witti poverty and squalor and 
ugliness. His version, however, is obviously an attack 
and not an interpretation; he is not sufficiently robust 
to deal fully and justly with the life he describes; we 
feel that if he haa peeped into the homes of the little 
clerks and workmen in Dickens (he had a great 
admiration for Dickens), he would have been so winc- 
ingly preoccupied with the sight of a dirty plate or a 
soiled towel mat he would never have seen anything 
that Dsdkens saw. What he set down is true enough, 
but it is not—except for certain special people—the 
wtole truth. He was himself a square peg in a 
lerafUci hole—for his whole nature cried out against 
ItiS circumstances, and he took no pleasure in the raw 
isiateriai of hiS art—and his fiction is the sad chronicle 
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af other square pc^s. Incidentally this concern with 
the London scene is one of the marks of the time. 
Popular story-tellers like Walter Besant had already 
exploited the East End; and in the Nineties a number 
of novelists arrived to carve the city into slices, Zang- 
will taking the Jewish quarters, Pett Ridge and some 
others the unfashionable suburbs, and W. W. Jacobs, a 
humorist with a very narrow range, but a genuine and 
original artist, appropriating the docks. 

There remains a novelist older than any of those 
mentioned in the last paragraph, a novelist of great 
achievement and of still greater influence. This was 
Henry James (1843-1916). He was an American, but 
almost all his life was passed in Europe, chiefly in 
England, and he must be given a place here. It is im¬ 
possible to present any adequate idea of his peculiai 
genius in a few sentences. His literary life was a long 
one, and he was for ever making experiments, so that 
the Henry James of Roderick^ Hudson (1875) is not the 
Henry James of The Wings of the Dove (1902) and 
The Ambassadors (1903). There is, however, a steady 
development in his work. We have said tliat the Novel 
turned inward, discovering that fine shades of feeling, 
the more subtle antics of tne mind, were themselves an 
adventure. Meredith helped to give the Novel this turn, 
and was successful sometimes in presenting a scene 
completely from the point of view of one of the actors 
in it. Henry James went much further in this direc¬ 
tion than Meredith. He made comedy and tragedy out 
of shades and flickers of thought and feeling. His 
people themselves and the whole life he describes arc 
sophisticated, self-conscious, introspective, subtle, and 
the narratives that present these people and comment 
on this life are compelled to exhibit a still more 
sophisticated and subtle intelligence. He has to make 
art out of pcwle who have already turned life itself 
into an art. Tnus he seems the most studiously arti¬ 
ficial of all novelists, one who admits us into a world 
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of smiling or tortured ghosts. He was himself a man 
without roots, one of those cultured Americans who 
carefully exile themselves and wander from Paris to 
London, London to Rome, untroubled by business or 
politics or any passion except curiosity, which becomes 
a passion in the absence of any large competing 
interests. Even their deep concern for art is a part of 
this curiosity; they want to }{now about the beautiful. 
Henry James has been praised for his knowledge of 
classes and races, moral traditions, and social codes; the 
truth is, however, that though his peculiar position 
enabled him to explore many different kinds of Euro¬ 
pean society, he never really understood any of them 
because he did not know the roots that fed them. He 
was only really at home (and we never think of his 
being “ at home,’* for he is essentially homeless) with 
the cultured cosmopolitan society, the hot-house blooms 
of the garden. His birth and traditions were American 
or, rather, Bostonian; his literary affinities were 
French; and most of his life was spent in England, 
a country he loved but did not really understand. 
Thus he lived rootless, in mid-air, in decided contrast 
with such a novelist as Hardy, whose power seems to 
come from the very earth itself of his home. But this 
curious situation enabled James to concentrate more 
intensely on certain matters, those interests that re¬ 
mained. One of them, as we have seen, was the deli¬ 
cate tragi-comedy of the mind of man in a highly 
complex social life. Another was the art of fiction 
itself, which was a passion with him, and he brought 
to the consideration of its problems—how a narrative 
might be told, a scene presented—all the power of his 
strong and subtle mind. He made more deliberate and 
successful experiments than any novelist who ever 
lived, and he is able at times to make both novel¬ 
writing and novel-reading seem an exciting adven¬ 
ture, simply on account of the craft itself. At other 
limes, however, he seems over-literary; we smell 
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nothing but ink and paper in some stories of his, 
novels about novelists for novelists, a kind of literary 
cannibalism. Not least, he has a style, very elaborate 
and with clause within clause like an Oriental nest of 
boxes, that is not easy to read and can be very exas¬ 
perating, but a style that is amazingly successful be¬ 
cause it can express the finest of fine shades and also 
creates almost at once his own peculiar atmosphere; it 
leads us, curious and delicately tiptoeing, straight into 
the Henry James world. And that world, for all its 
artificiality and finicking, reveals more surely and 
subtly than that of any other novelist certain minor 
phases of human comedy and tragedy: we begin by 
seeming to turn our backs on reality, but we come at 
times to the very heart of it. 


CHAPTER VII 

THE FICTION OF TO-DAY 

Time is the best literary critic. It would be impos¬ 
sible to write a brief account of such a colossal sub¬ 
ject as this if Time had not done most of the work 
first. But now that we have arrived at the present 
century, Time is no longer able to help us, being still 
too busy piling up names and volumes. A whole big 
book, written so near to the roaring scene of action, 
could not adequately survey the novels of the last 
twenty-five years, and to do it in one tiny chapter is 
a hopeless task. If we are asked, What has been 
happening to the English Novel during this period?” 
we are tempted to reply, Everything!” and to let it 
go at that. The English Novel has continued to do all 
the things that wc saw it begin doing in the last two 

3 
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chapters. It has laid hands on more and more oi 
lifc> though this docs not mean that individual novels 
have had a greater range and sweep than those of past 
generations. All that it means is that when, for 
example, sociology was in the air, we had sociological 
fiction, when psycho-analysis arrived, we very soon 
were given psycho-analytical novels. A great many 
fcontemporary novelists arc more like journalists than 
story-tellers, for their chief desire is to reflect the 
interests of the moment and their concern with char¬ 
acter and action is very slight. Then, again, the older 
kinds of fiction still persist; the novel or Jane Austen, 
the Early Victorian, and the Mid-Victorian novels, 
arc still being written; we recognise the sources of 
the novelists* inspiration, the origins of their methods, 
though their work is naturally different because theii 
material is different. Such a novelist as Archibald 
Marshall is obviously handling twentieth-century life 
in a certain traditional manner, and the result is quite 
amusing. Recently, some young writers have returned 
to an eighteenth-century manner. William de Morgan, 
who did not begin writing fiction until he was an old 
man, returned quite naturally in Joseph Vance and 
Alice-for-Short to the fog and fun and rambling length 
of the Mid-Victorian novel. Maurice Hewlett took 
the familiar historical romance and in Richard-Yea- 
and-Nay and The Queens Quair (his masterpiece) 
gave it a new subtlety. In addition, quite a number 
of writers of originality and unusual power have 
turned to fiction and given us stories that arc not very 
lucccssful strictly considered as novels but yet arc 
valuable, sometimes unique performances, more dear 
to us perhaps than other more imposing works of 
fiction because they express personalities that delight 
u^.^ Among these writers arc W. H. Hudson, Kenneth 
^ Grahame, Walter de la Marc, G. K. Chesterton, James 
Stephens. Samuel Butler is possibljr one of them. 
Mis satirical and largely autobiographical Way of All 
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Flesh has been put forward as one of the greatest 
novels of the age, chiefly because its powerful attack 
upon what some people imagine to be typically Vic¬ 
torian religious thought, education, and family life, 
exactly hit the taste of the time. And this is a fact 
worth remembering, for a good deal of contemporary 
criticism of fiction completely overlooks the novelist as 
artist in favour of the novelist as social critic and 
theorist. 

If we compare the mass of intelligent fiction of the 
last twenty years with the bulk of nineteenth-century 
fiction, we notice a marked difference in the attitudes 
of the two sets of novelists. Briefly, it is this. The 
older novelists wanted to tell a story, to describe ani 
action, to let us know what happened to Tom and* 
Mabel; they began a definite narrative in the first 
chapter and rounded it off in the last; they were 
anxious to be as lifelike as possible, but they were de¬ 
termined to impose some particular pattern of event 
upon life, shaping it decisively to suit the purposes of 
their particular art. But many of the novelists of 
to-day do not approach fiction in this way at all. For 
the story, the ordered action, they substituted what 
has been called the “slice of life.” Thev do not try 
to tell us what happened to Tom and Maoel, but how 
life appeared to Tom or Mabel for a season. “ I sup¬ 
pose wnat I am trying to render is nothing more nor 
less than Life—as one man has found it, I want to 
tell— myself, and my impressions of the thing as a 
whole, to say things I have come to feel intensely of 
the laws, traditions, usages, and ideas we call society, 
and how we poor individuals get driven and lured 
and stranded among these windy, perplexing shoals 
and channels.” This is from H. G. Wells, and it is 
a fair statement of his aims. He has wandered so far 
from the traditional outlook of the novelist that he 
can remark, in another place: “ I do not sec why I 
should always pander to the vulgar appetite for stark 
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stories/* (And a very silly remark it is, too. The appe¬ 
tite for stark stories is just as vulgar as the appetite 
for plain food, and compares very favourably with the 
appetite for easy and hasty generalisations about every 
tning.) It is this attempt first and foremost to “ render 
' Life ** that is the mark of contemporary fiction. The 
older novelists, like Wells, arc concerned with those 
“ laws, traditions, usages, and ideas we call society **; 
and the slices of life they give us have been frequently 
cut from the week-old loaf of sociology. But the 
younger novelists have concentrated upon the “ I want 
to tell —myself and they have almost literally given 

the reader a piece of their minds. They have tried to 
capture the wild bird of life in a net made up of 
every impression, passing fancy, flicker of thought in 
the mind. With the older slicers of life, character and 
action were not treated too well, but with the younger 
ones, they practically disappear, leaving us a curious 
kind of fiction in which nobody docs anything very 
much, and one person is no different from another. 
I We have to be content with following the stream of 
consciousness, the endless rush of thoughts and images 
in one person’s mind. The manner has its own trium¬ 
phant moments, but it demands too great a sacrifice of 
character and drama, and it very soon becomes 
monotonous. But it is probably the logical conclusion 
of the “ slice of life ** method, which was ready to 
jettison so much that was once thought necessary in 
fiction in order to present the very texture of our 
ordinary life. At first it was our life from day to day, 
but now it is from moment to moment: the novelists 
who have adopted this method can now go no further 
without ceasing to be intelligible: they arc in a blind 
alley. The slice of life has now come to be very 
indigestible. So much for the drift of English fiction 
diiring these last twenty years. 

We will begin with Joseph Conrad, who was the 
senior of all the novelists still to be mentioned. He is 
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perhaps the strangest figure in the history of the 
English novel. A Polish aristocrat, born out of sight 
and sound of the sea, he became a master-mariner in 
the English merchant service. This in itself was a 
tremendous feat. Then this foreigner, writing labori¬ 
ously in our difficult language, this retired sea-captain, 
turned novelist, and became one of the greatest per¬ 
sonalities in modern fiction. He forged for himself a 
style that was never perhaps quite happy in individual 
strokes, but that was almost unmatched in its power 
of conjuring up romantic atmospheres of every kind. 
For years he had, as it were, soaked in such atmo¬ 
spheres. And for years, too, he had brooded over the 
characters and destinies of men. The little lighted deck 
of a ship is close and familiar, but beyond the rail, only 
a hand^s breadth away, there is the mystery of the 
sea; and Conrad saw life in these terms. Witn all the 
outward interest and excitement of the romantic nar¬ 
rative, he combined the inward excitement of the 
psychological story; he took his readers to the Indian 
Ocean and the Islands, showed them strangely coloured 
skies and seas, mysterious brown and yellow faces, 
but at the same time he took them by devious ways 
into the minds of men, went in search of the soul as 
if he were stalking a ghost. What interests him is the 
mind of a man, an Almayer, a Captain Me Whirr, an 
Axel Heyst, in relation to a certain event, the two, 
man and event, conceived in a certain atmosphere, and 
the whole thing bodying forth his heroic-tragic vision 
of life. His figures are very sharply drawn, are dis¬ 
tinct individuals, but there always comes a time when 
they shed their individuality and become symbolical, 
typifying the whole race 01 men. “ Those who read 
me,’’ he once wrote, ** know my conviction that the 
world, the temporal world, rests on a few very simple 
ideas: so simple that they must be as old as the hills. 
It rests notably, among others, on the idea of Fidelity.’’ 
The soul of man heroically defying a mysteriously 
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hostile universe is his theme: a ship against the back- 

f round of the night. ** We live as we dream—alone,” 
c has said; and most of his stories show us men, 
isolated and bewildered, frequently going down before 
the meaningless blows delivered out of the darkness, 
but keeping some word passed by the soul. His is 
essentially a man’s world: his women are only 
shadowy, smiling figures, waiting for news; there is no 
successful full-lengmportrait of a woman in any story 
of his, not even in The Arrow of Gold, in which he 
very obviously made the attempt to paint such a por¬ 
trait. But his men arc magnificent. He also made 
great play with a curiously indirect method of telling 
a story, a method that is sometimes rather tircsom 
but that enabled him to present us with scenes of 
astonishing vividness and force against a fragmentary 
kind of background that creates the illusion of life. 
Some of the more tragic talcs gain in poignancy by 
being related in an apparent jumble (though really, of 
course, a most artful selection) of bits of gossip, odd 
impressions, picked up on the verandas of eastern 
hotels and officers’ clubs. Our news of these tragic per¬ 
sonages seems to filter through slowly as news must do 
in real life; we have to scan the whole world for them, 
picking up their trails here and there. In this, and 
other matters, Conrad’s influence has been immense, 
and he is easily the greatest romantic artist in modern 
fiction. 

What cxactlv H. G. Wells is nobody can say. There 
can be no douot whatever that he is a man of literary 
genius, whose mind is sometimes a dynamo of genuine 
creative energy. Wells has spent a great deal of his 
time acting as an intellectual irritant, in which 
rapacity he has aroused the dislike of people who do 
ndt want to think and has also exasperatea the people 
who have long been in the habit of thinking. On the 
other hand, there are masses of people whom he has 
taught to question life, and not to accept things on 
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trust, and as popular educator, journalist, and social 
prophet, Wells is undoubtedly one of the great figures 
of the contemporary world. As a novelist proper, he is 
a much smaller figure, perhaps one that is still shrink¬ 
ing, but nevertheless his reputation is safe enough. 
There arc, first, the scientific romances and short 
stories, which arc incomparably the best things of their 
kind ever written. One or two of them, notably The 
Invisible Man among the long tales, and The Country 
of the Blind among the short tales, are masterpieces. 
Then there are the two stories in which his know¬ 
ledge of lower middle class life and his creative exuber¬ 
ance are at work together: Kipps and The History of 
Mr. Polly. Both tnesc wistful and comic draper’s 
assistants are at once real and delightful chaiacters, 
whose adventures we follow with zest, and typical 
figures of our age, which Wells as usual (and for once 
successfully) attacks for its muddle and waste. Then 
there arc nls wide panoramas of the social scene, of 
which the best is easily Tono Bungay, that epic history 
of a patent medicine which contrives to pass in review 
the whole England of its day. Wells has the tempera¬ 
ment of a romantic idealist plus the training and 
interests of a scientist, and to that combination we owe 
his peculiar genius in fiction, but to that also we owe 
his almost permanent mood of exasperation that has 
left him contemptuous and impatient of art, including 
the art he has practised. He has always been so angry 
with the worla for its waste and muddle that he has 
forgotten that his first duty is not to waste his own 
great gifts and muddle the one thing he happens to be 
doing in the world. Had he been as whole-hearted and 
conscientious about his own chosen work, that of 
writing novels, as the engineers and scientists he 

E raises are about theirs, his achievement would have 
cen immeasurably greater. As it is, it is very sub¬ 
stantial, never flawless but frequently touched with 
real genius. 
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Arnold Bennett has not the creative energy, the 
immense fertility of Wells, but he has the gift, which 
Wells has not, of making the most of his gifts. He is, 
!in short, the better artist. This is partly because he 
very early came under French influences, and began 
writing fiction as an admirer of those naturalistic 
novelists who made much of “ technique ”—that is, a 
detached point of view, a suppression of the narrator, 
a deliberate simplicity and unity in the action and 
background. His mind, with its robust common sense, 
its complete lack of any mystical or even strongly 
idealistic elements, its generalising habit, has certain 
affinities with the typical French mind. It is possible, 
too, that it was contact with French life and art that 
sharpened his sense of the dramatic and gave to his 
handling of a scene a certain lightness and crispness. 
But if nis literary ** nurture*’ has been French, his 
“ nature ” is English: his roots are in the provincial 
and industrial England of the Midlands and the North. 
He has all the typical qualities of the urban provincial 
in excess : he is alert, humorous, curious and Knowing, 
aggressively self-confident, and ambitious, but never 
losing a fine boyish wonder. His lighter novels, such 
as The Card and The Regent, show him exploiting 
these qualities and the provincial humours of his own 
district, the Five Towns. The Five Towns is one of 
the grimmest and ugliest of all industrial districts, and 
it is Bennett’s delight (and ours, too, to follow him) to 
run a kind of romantic obstacle race, carefully to put 
aside all the usual picturesque trappings and then to 
evolve, against odds, romance itself. This he docs to 
our admiration, though there are times when he forces 
the note, when he has, so to speak, to put in too many 
exclamation marks. His more sustained and serious 
novels cari^ on this work on a higher level. The best 
of them, The Old Wives' Tale, a really massive work 
of art, describes the lives of two sisters, who slowly 
change before our eyes from being lively young girli 
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to helpless old women. If we think first of the young 
girls, then the talc is a grim tragedy; but if we think 
first (as the author did) of the dull old women and 
then realise that they have marched through this epic, 
then the talc is a romance. As one or the other, its 
firm lines, its huge social background, its spirit of 
grave pity, make it one of the capital achievements of 
modern fiction. There is nothing else so good in Ben¬ 
nett, though Clayhanger (the first volume of an am¬ 
bitious trilogy that unfortunately did not succeed) and 
Riceyman Steps, a grim study of a miser, have some¬ 
thing of the same rare quality. All these things are like 
paintings of the Flemish School, full of solidly real 
things and a sober daylight that has in it just a glint 
of romance. The rest of his tales are like spirited 
sketches of life in the Five Towns and London, apt 
to be repetitious and too generalising (thus all his men 
and women are in love with one another in exactly 
the same way until the relation becomes a formula 
with him), but crammed with excellent observation 
and humour and a sort of poetry of streets, hotels, 
emporiums, Arnold Bennett is at once the historian, 
the philosopher, and the troubadour of our ordinary 
urban life. 

It is a mistake to imagine that John Galsworthy, 
whose best work is to be found in that series of novels 
now called The Forsyte Saga, is simply a Bennett 
with an upper middle class and country gentleman 
background, Bennett, who is either serenely detached 
or humorously sympathetic, interprets his chosen 
people, but Galsworthy, hurt and angry, attacks or 
defends. It is his weakness as an artist that he does 


not put his characters on a stage but puts some on the 
bench and the rest in the dock. He takes sides. He is 


so angry with the unimaginative, cautious but greedy 
Forsytes, so passionate an ally of the rebels, the 
bohemians, the lovers of beauty, that he loses some¬ 
thing of his own exquisite sensitiveness and becomes 
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at times the crudest of satirists and ironists. But when 
the creative artist in him gains the upper hand and he 
can take delight in the mere recording, then his pic¬ 
ture of the Forsyte family, with every detail of whose 
life he has the fullest acquaintance, becomes one of 
the notable things of modern fiction. Old Jolyon 
Forsyte and Soames Forsyte (particularly in the later 
stories) arc fully articulated human beings, creatures 
all too rare in fiction. But what perhaps distinguishes 
Galsworthy is his ability to present convincingly what 
might be called the mechanics of our social life 
(for The Forsyte Saga is an epic of property-owning), 
crowding the scene with real shareholders’ meetings 
and solicitors’ offices, and at the same time to suggest a 
background of passionate desire and wistful dream, 
beauty troubling this grimly possessive world, Gals¬ 
worthy has an epic breadth, is a very sound designer, 
and, tnough sensitive, is never subtle; and if we wish 
to find a complete contrast we shall find it in the work 
of E. M. Forster, who cares little or nothing for 
breadth and sound design and is impishly subtle. He 
is the first of the later novelists, perhaps the first of 
the strictly modern school, his approach to his art 
being quite different from that of Wells or Bennett or 
Galsworthy. He is not anxious to paint a convincing 

f picture of the world, setting out in order all the sur- 
ace realities; and all his novels (the best are A Room 
with a View, Howards End, and A Passage to India) 
contain absurd and incredible incidents, and some 
characters that are nothing but vague outlines; and 
there is something freakish, invalidish, intellectually 
finicking, about his world, in which will and passion 
hardly exist Compared with his seniors, those sober 
and massive chroniclers, he is like an elf making odd 
comments on this world, for ever contrasting the outer 
life and the inner life. His very style seems disjointed, 
careless. It is, however, exquisitely turned for its pur¬ 
pose, which is not that of description but evocation; 
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he uses it to bring before us the essentials of the 
matter, the heart of a mood, the whole atmosphere of 
a time, a place; he is always aiming at some inner 
and essential reality, and when he gives us the illusion 
of having reached it with him, as he docs quite fre- 

3 ucntlv, nc completely captures our imagination. Inci- 
entally, this method of his, which consists in keeping 
aloof most of the time and then suddenly diving right 
into the depths of a character’s mind, is artistically 
sounder, certainly less wearisome, than the later 
“ stream of consciousness ” method already described. 
This latter is the method we find in Portrait of the 
Artist as a Young Man and (at its maddest) in Ulysses, 
both by James Joyce, who has real power and origin¬ 
ality, but a mind at once warped and pedantic, like 
that of a barbarian who has been suddenly given an 
overdose of civilisation. A more delicate use of the 
method can be seen in Virginia Woolf’s novels, espe¬ 
cially Mrs. Dalloway and 10 the Lighthouse, which 
arc like rapid coloured films that have occasional 
moments of great poignancy. 

But all these younger writers of our own time can 
wait for other and larger volumes to do them justice. 
There is space here for little more than a bare mention 
of their names. Among the women novelists there is 
that cool feminine wit renowned as the author of 
Elizabeth and Her German Garden; there is May Sin¬ 
clair, very sincere, packed with thought, a trifle arid, 
and with the shadow of the psychologist or psycho¬ 
analyst falling too often across her page; there is Ethel 
Sidgwick, whose comedies suggest a curious mixture of 
Jane Austen and Meredith; and Sheila Kayc-Smith, who 
has fully penetrated the life of the Sussex countryside, 
and whose earlier work especially is good, solid story¬ 
telling; and the late Katherine Mansfield, whose short 
stories show a real if limited genius. Then there is 
that ^roup of novelists who were all ** young men of 
promise ” just before the war, and have since been 
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busy confounding or confirming the prophets. Neither 
J. D. Bcresford nor Oliver Onions belong to this 
group, however; both are of robust masculine temper 
and have done good work in various directions, but 
have never yet succeeded in producing the respective 
masterpieces that would fully exhibit all their excel¬ 
lent qualities. Its most disappointing member is 
probably Compton Mackenzie, who began well with 
such things as Carnival and Sinister Street, written 
in a style full of perfume and glitter (sometimes that 
of cheap scent and spangles) and presenting one side 
of London life better than it had ever been presented 
before; but has never been able to grow up into a 
serious artist. Gilbert Cannan, too, never fulfilled the 
fiery promise of his youth. This cannot be said of 
D. H. Lawrence, now one of the gods of the young 
intellectuals and a writer very much over-praised in 
some quarters. His range is extraordinarily narrow, 
and he has begun to repeat himself ana even to 
parody himself; his sense of character is not very 
strong, and he is often content to give us very little 
action and a good deal of aimless talk; but, on the 
other hand, his tense and vivid prose can completely 
capture any and every kind of pnysical sensation and 
also suggest all the aark promptings of what we call 
the unconscious, whose mysterious activities, chiefly 
with regard to sex, are usually his theme. Very 
foolishly he has tried to philosophise upon instead of 
merely describing these orgiastic impulses: he is the 
poet of a world in rut, and lately he has become its 
prophet, with unfortunate results in his fiction. Then 
there is Francis Brett Young, an excellent romancer 
in such things as The Tragic Bride and The Blac\ 
Diamond, who has recently shown by his Portrait of 
Clare, a fine, large picture of English country life, 
that he may yet become one of our major novelists; 
and there is Frank Swinnerton, whose novels of 
suburban London arc in the Arnold Bennett tradi- 
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tion, but whose little masterpiece Nocturne is all his 
own, a capital achievement. And, not least, there is 
Hugh Walpole, who, despite some manifest inequali¬ 
ties in his work, moves steadily forward. His worst 
fault is a looseness of grip upon his art (showing 
itself in bad construction and too easy writing), the 
result probably of being so generously endowed with 
the various gifts of a story-teller that each narrathre 
gallops away with him. But though he can certainly 
be accused of having taken things far too easily, you 
can find in his best work, from the nerve-storm of 
Mr. Perrin and Mr. Traill to the delicate comedy of 
The Green Mirror, the large crowded canvas of The 
Cathedral to the grey miniature of The Old Ladies, 
an unusually wide range of those qualities that may 
not make tne philosopher, the poet, or the prophet, 
but that certainly make the good novelist. There is 
in his work, which shows signs of further develop¬ 
ment, an attempt to grapple with the whole social 
scene and a determination to lose sight neither of 
character nor story that connect him with the main 
tradition of the English Novel. 

We have done now with names, but there is space 
for a word or two concerning the newest fiction, the 
work of the latest generation of novelists. So far it 
chiefly expresses the prevailing mood of disillusion 
and exasperation, sometimes in deep seriousness, but 
often, and more effectively, in a spirit of rather bitter 
comedy. These younger writers are still too busy ex¬ 
plaining themselves and giving life a piece of their 
minds to explain other people and give their minds 
a piece of life. In short, they are commentators 
rather than creative dramatic artists. We find in their 
work innumerable clever remarks and some admir¬ 
able passages of autobiography, but very few charac¬ 
ters of any importance and little attempt to construct 
a significant action. It is, indeed, the day of clever 
little novels, the cocktails and sandwiches of fiction. 
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The large-scale realism of the older novelists has been 
replaced cither by completely subjective or stream 
of consciousness novels or (possibly in reaction 
against these) by rather brittle and fantastic narra¬ 
tives that are more or less symbolical. Much of the 
fiction of the last two generations was the work of 
social critics and rebels, who challenged the existing 
order and various religious and political beliefs; but 
the newest generation, arriving at maturity in that 
atmosphere of disillusion ana weariness which so 
often follows a great war, can neither destroy nor 
build, accept nor reject, and so have turned aside 
from that consideration of man in society which bears 
such excellent fruit in the novel. Unfortunately, being 
introspective commentators rather than cframatic 
artists, they find it difficult to body forth anything 
but the antics of their own minds, which, however, 
the best of them do with commendable and devas¬ 
tating honesty. All this may be right and necessary, 
but it is a misfortune for tne Novel, which asks for 
something more than elaborate introspection or the 
charity that begins and stays at home. If you are 
determined not to be taken in by life, as these younger 
writers so obviously arc, you may be many things, 
but it is not likely that you will be a novelist of any 
importance. The major novelist succeeds because, for 
the purpose of his art at least, he is taken in at every 
turn by life, by the hopes and fears, the joy and 
sorrow, of all manner of fellow-creatures. It is this 
wide sympathy, this brave generosity of the imagina¬ 
tion, tnat lies at the root of all great fiction, and at 
the moment it is not much in evidence. But that 
does not necessarily mean that the English Novel, 
which has had suen a long and glorious history, is 
about to say good-bye to great names and great 
achievements, that the fire of it will soon be nothing 
but a shower of little sparks. If there is one thing 
that history teaches us, it is the folly of indulging in 
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premature head-shaking. Many a good critic of the 
past has come to cut a foolish figure in our eyes be¬ 
cause he gravely announced that something was all 
over when, in truth, we know now that it was only 
just beginning. A hundred years ago, when Jane 
Austen had been dead ten years and Scott had done 
his best work and scribblers like Hook represented 
the art of fiction, it might well have been thought, 
as indeed it was thought, that the English Novel was 
declining into mediocrity. The critics little imagined 
that it was about to enter into what is perhaps its 
greatest period; and our prophetic powers are no 
greater than theirs. The English Novel may yet 
pour out treasure in the old generous fashion; and if 
It docs not, we shall not be poor, for it has already 
left us a gigantic and imperishable legacy. 



BIBLIOGRAPHICAL NOTE 


The Novel has its place, though not always a suffi¬ 
ciently important place, in all histories of English 
literature, and there is no need to enumerate these. 
There arc surprisingly few volumes of any import¬ 
ance entirely devoted to the Novel. Sir Walter 
Raleigh’s English Novel (John Murray) only takes 
us as far as Jane Austen and Scott, but is worth read¬ 
ing for its excellent studies of the eighteenth-century 
novelists. Mr. George Saintsbury’s book on the Novel 
in Dent’s Channels of English Literature scries covers 
nearly everything up to aoout 1890, and is e^ccially 
valuable on the historical side. Mr. Gerald Bullett’s 
Modern English Fiction (Herbert Jenkins) is a very 
compact and well-written study of the contemporary 
novel, and there arc some lively discussions on the 
subject in Miss Elizabeth Drew’s The Modern Novel 
(Cape). By far the best book on the peculiar art of 
the novelist, the tcchnioue of narration, is Mr. Percy 
Lubbock’s Craft of Fiction (Cape), though the 
ordinary reader might perhaps be advised to begin 
with Mr. Arnold Bennett’s The Authors Craft 
(Hodder and Stoughton) and Mrs. Wharton’s The 
Writing of Fiction (Scribners). It is hardly necessary 
to say that, in such series as the English Men of 
Letters, and elsewhere, there may be found separate 
volumes, biographical or critical, on nearly all the 
more impeytant^English novelists. 

J. B. P. 
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